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Foreword 

M iiKAvvAiir occupies a unique position in the history of Muslim thought. 

He is the first Muslim philosopher to work nut an elaborate system 
of ^Elites in Islam, Before him ethical problems ■writ either merged 
in theological discnsdon* or Were dealt with as a part of mysticism. 
Sometimes thin were- treatedai au introduction to political philosophy and 
sometimes found expiration in fables and legends. Mbkawnih gave an 
independent status to ethic* and made it a part and pared of Islamic 
sciences, Hb position b that of a pioneer in (his field and hit influence 
is (ratable in all subsequent writers on Ethics. 

Unfortunately, no critical and thoroughly analytical work existed 
on Mbkawaih^ ethics, particularly for the Englbh-fcitowjng circles. It 
is gratifying to note that Dr, Abdul Haq Ansnr^ a brilliant scholar of 
die Department of Philosophy ami Psychology* has undertaken to fulfil 
this need, Dr-Amari, with hb thorough grounding in Arabic and bis deep 
insight in philosophy, was specially lilted for thb arduous task. The 
present work, the Etl bent Philosophy of Mbkawaih, is the PU), thesis 
of Dr + Ansar i on which he was awarded l J h.D. degree in Philosophy by 
the Aligarh Muslim University, 

In this work Dr. Ansan has given a lucid exposition of Mbkawaih’s 

E nint of view, analysing various trends and tracing them to their sources. 

to has tried to make a study of Miskuwaih** ethics again at the back¬ 
ground of previous ethical thought. lie has not confined hb 
comparative study to Mbkawaih’s predecessors alone, hut has also tried 
to view liis position in relation to the subsequent ethical thought. In 
short* he has done full justice to bis subject and has amply succeeded in 
determining and evaluating the contribution of Mbkawaih to the 
development of Islamic ethics. Mbkawaih’s cjcdit, in the words of 
Dr. Amuri* lies in “hb effort to reinterpret Islamic ideals in terms of 
Creek philosophy.” 

In the present age of intellectual crisis* when the world is yearning 
for better underslanding between the East and the Wes e, when humanity 
needs a deeper appreciation of the ideals and Expirations underlying 
different cultures and religions, this effort of Di‘* Ansarl, I hopc p will 
have a warm reception in the philosophical world. 

M. UMARUDDIN 

a Lie am n Prcfrrsvr & Head 0 /1 hi Depart mn! of 

2Slh Dttmbtr, 1963 ■ PMbsQpkj & Pych*hgy t 

Aligarh Muslim UtihiTsitjF f 
Aligarh . 








Preface 

pTJ(»c/iL thought in Islam originated with the early 'theologians. 
^■'Initially, however, it was confined largely to two problems : the 
knowledge of the good and the right; and the problem of the bads of 
moral obligation. The development of the moral ideal was a task umlei'* 
taken later by tbesflfts and philosophers. The early ’jfl.ffs, however, were 
not primarily concerned with the exposition of durir ideal, they only 
practised it. It was left to al-Ghaz^li (<L 50a A.H.1 who from amongst 
the sfifis first undertook a systematic construction of the sflfi moral 
ideal. The philosophers, on the other hand, formulated their ideal and 
worked out (ts details. 

Early Muslim philosophical thought did not clearly distinguish 
between ethics and polities. Its clldcaJ discussion almost invariably 
served ns a preface in political philosophy, MUkavraih was the first, lb 
dlicngatje ethics from politics. He made nf it an indepen dent discipline 
and worked mil his own system of ethics. On this basis he rightly 
deserves m be culled the father of Muslim ethics. 

The major factors that contributed to the development of the moral 
ideal in ih r. early centuries of Islam were the teachings of die Qur’an and 
llw Suunak Gmi philosophy and die political antisocial conditions iff 
the times. Hence the development of the ideal should be studied as the 
result of the interplay of these factors. 

Although the various trends of Muslim ethical thought differed 
widely in their approach* they did not remain unaffected by each other. 
Even the dry discussions of the theologian? contributed, in their own 
way, to the fervid tmllnisiasm for the pursuit of the moral ideal among 
the .jQfis, The resemblance between the ideal of the philosophers and 
that of the was very marked. In their conception of the highest 
good and of its relationship with virtue, they came tpiiie close to each 
other. In facr the whob development of ethical thought in Islam evinces 
a unity that has yet to he fully studied, 

An integrated Study of this development has its own importance. 
But Its signiffcntice for uudersUn^ng the ethical philosophy of any 
thinker, be he a sfifi or a philosopher, can hardly be overemphasised. In 
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this book I hAVe endeavoured to unfold thia development as far aj it 
was necessary for the appreciation of M i ska wa ill's ethics. 

The ethical system af Misk&Wiiihift the most nuismiiding achievr- 
jnfinl of philosophical el hie*- in Islam- Although the metaphysical and 
psychological basis of his ethics is neo-PI atonic, h&f employed this 
Greek medium to present the values and ideals of his own culture and 
religion* His ethics is not a reproduction of Greek ideals nor a confused 
mess of Greek ami Islamic morals* It is an rffojt to reinterpret Islamic 
ideals Id terms of Greek philosophy. And it Ls m this effoit of bis that 
Miakawmii*! eonirtbiuian to ethical thought lies* 

This woidt is an expositum of Miskaw/uk’s ethical philosophy* It 
analyses his ideas and constructs tlictn Into ,t system, it traces she origin 
of hU various concept* ,md studies the teuiientatiun that he has given 
them, and underlines those ideas which mark a development upon 
previous ethical thought. 

In (his studv. only those thinkers have been referred to who have 
influenced Mhkawnih'g thought. To bring home the worth and Smpor- 
tance of MM&waili** ctmirFbutioii so the ethical thought of lulam, 
subsequent Muslim writers have also hern mentioned by way of compari* 
ao&. The closest approach to the kind of ethics that Miskawaih expounded* 
iil the history of European philosophy* i$ that of St. Angus tint. The 
found at ten? of both these thinkers were tieo-P la tonic; both of them 
attempted to interpret the values oT their own religion and culture In its 
terms. It is from this basic resemblance that I have tried u> compare 
their ideas. This, 1 hope, would bring out the unique character of 
Mfckawaih f j ethics in full relief. 

There is not much literature on MTsfcawaib. This book 1$ the first 
serious cObrt in English to present hh ethical philosophy. Since bter 
work* on ethics in Islam arc mostly based on Miskawuih’i Tehdtdb this 
exposition of his ethics will he, I hope, very helpful in utidcrstamliug 
the ethical thought of Mam* pmticubrly an it was developed by the 
philosophers. 

This work was completed in October 1961 and was accepted for the 
Degree of Philosophy in the Aligarh Muslim University in April 1962* 
In the peri i d that has cbpjsed since then 1 luivc come to read AbuTjJasari 
3 U* Amiri’s Al'Stfnda; wa^hfSd (195®) mill Dr. R, Wak* article on 
Mi aka walk* 9 Tdhdh^b at^Akktaq (included in his GrrtA ittfa Ataltft, 1962) j 
which were not available to rue c&rli rr. Besides, my knowledge of Muslim 
ethical thought prmr in Mifkawaih h*«considerably sncrciised. If I were 
to w rite the book now 1 should revise some of mv conclusions. But since 
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J visualise no substantial change T allow it to appears it was originally 
written. 

For some biographical details about Miskawath I am indebted to Dr. 
'Abd ab'Azja ’Itxat's njOaiograph, I am extremely grateful to my revered 
teacher. Prof. M -Umaruddfu, Head of the Department of Philosophy 
and Psychology, for his kind and instructive guidance. His deep interest 
has always been a great incentive for me to complete ibis work. My 
thanks arc also due in Prof. flablb al-Rahmin, former Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, forgiving valuable suggestions in revising the manus¬ 
cript; to Mr. Zain al-'ibcdin. Lecturer, Department of English, Aligarh 
Muslim University and to Dr. Aba 1W Muhammad KhaUdi, Reader, 
Department of History, Osmanh University Hyderabad, for their various 
suggestions and criticisms. 

I am beholden 10 the University Grams Commission, Government 
of India for the fellowship that it awarded me to complete this work, 
and for the grant to meet the expenses of its publication, 

l am also very grateful to the Aligarh Muslim University for the 
honour it has done me in publishing this book, and to Mr, Bantu R5,m, 
Manager, Muslim University Press fur taking keen interest in supervising 
it* printing. 


AUCARf1 r 

21st Dittmbrf, 1961* 


M. AI1DUI. HAQ ANSARI 
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Miskawath: His Times, Life and Works 


i 

rpms fourth century. In which An mad b. Mohammad Mistawaih (325- 
*• 421 a. It. 936—103C A.D.J lived, is a peii->d in I he history nflsJam 
characterise!, on the one hand, by vigorous scientific activity, large 
mid varied intellectual achievement and brilliant literary creation, 
and, on the other, by ccnmimir crisis, political disintegration, and 
social and moral degeneration. This was true of many of the Islamic 
countries in that age. But in Iraq and West Iran with which we arc 
Chiefly concerned here, both these trends were most prominent. 


ro LITICAT, CONDITION 

The Caliphate had been disintegrating for a long time. By the 
year 935 A.D. the process of dfeiintegration was complete. West Iran 
ivas under ihr Buwavhids. Iraq under the J^amadinids, Egypt and 
Syr ia rendered homage to the Ikhshldlds, Africa to the Fit^irnids. Spain 
to the LTmayyads. Tmuojtiana and Khuras&n to the Siniaiitds. South 
Arabia and Bahrain to die Ksrmathian*. Only Baghdad and a portion 
or Babylonia remained under dir Caliph’s lule.' 

Tire rulers of these principalities, however, acknowledged the 
nmeraloty of the Caliph; so nvei wludmingly sacrosant was the idea of 
the Caliphate that even the Spanish Umayyads dared not assume the 
title of'the Commander of the Faithful.’ Tile f'S r,imid> of Egypt were 
the first to violate its sanctity : in 909 A.D. they assumed the title of 
the Caliph, 'Abd tl-Rahman HI nf Spain (912-61 A.D.) followed 
suit. Ne ver diciest, ihe sanctity or the Caliphate persisted; 'Adud al- 
Datvlah (949-H3 A.lJ.) once thought of declaring himself Caliph, but 
refrained from it on tlu? wise counsel or hU wazir.* 

At the beginning of the rcnttii^y the 'Aliliiiid? successfully maintained 
their western fromiers against the attack* of tin* Byzantines. Bui with 
the occupation of Mabitias* in 924 A.D. Byzantine invasions became 
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frequent. They fully availed ihtm selves of the opportunity provided by 
the irremediable weakness of tiler Caliphate and Uu mauling hostilities of 
thrstsiei- A!-Mat r ndi id* 955 A D. Limr-ut* the vietmici oFihc Roman? 
o\Tt the FAiihful, the devolut ion of the roach by pilgrims and ihecessatitm 
of die Holy War. “Ul&m has been victorious hither to'* says ho, "bul 
now its stately columns ire broken and it* foundations arc undermined. 
This it thr plight in 942 A-D. in ihe Caliphate of al-MutUqf (940—44 
A.D.)j the Commander of the Faithful. May Cod ameliorate our 
condition ."* In 972 AJX the Romans overran Iraq, devastated thecountry 
mid mercilessly plundered Nasi bin. The people of Baghdad rose with the 
rage of despair, broke up pulpit- and at tacked the Caliph 1 s residence. 5 

Since the asm* mat tori of al-Murawakkit in 851 A-D. the lurks 
had continued to dominate the ^overnnieiit and (hr army. The Caliph 
had become a puppet Ltt their hands, They could appoint and depose, 
blind and kill any Caliph, plunder and pilUgo any group. For Baghdad 
the worst period wag between ihe death of Sajkotns® and the entry of the 
'Btnvsiyhidix i.e. front E4ti to 945 A.D. To the year 942 llm yitnidi, 
chief of a robber hand, plundered and racked ilur town under the 
connivance of I bn Shlrzfrd/ who Secretary to the Turkish 
Commander-in-Chicfj stood at the Jiead of the Government. His share 
of the booty was IT ,000 dinars a month ” Thus citizens of Baghdad 
imihl no longer deep in peace, houses were descried, Isaihi and mosques 
WT:rr closed. The iiute of itocriirity became so appalling time robber* 
broke imo the house of a Q^j who, while cl craning the roof to effect 
his escape, fell down and was killed." 

To escape from Turkiih atrocities an appeal for Lnutance wu 5 
made to the Biiw.iyhids. In 955 A.l>. Ahmad, one of die ftuwayhid 
brothers, entered U;u;hddd arid a Tier ousting the Turks made himself 
all-powerful, He wa* rewarded by the Caliph with the title of 
Mu l i 2 i? al-Diiwlah. Hoitcfoith the Caliphs were puppets in the hands 
of the Buw ayhids who dominated the scene for about a century, The 
hi si or y of Iraq unri West Iran of the period under review is mostly 
the history of their domination and rule. 

Midkr al-Dawlah (94S—£7 A»D.) wa* curt mid irascible, and 
insulted hi* watiM and officials As it result h If Iter owners lost their 
dignity arid public esteem. In 952 A.D. lie sentenced at Baghdad Jus 
'Ww&ii al-Mithalhtbi (d, 963 A D,:, a member of the Umayyad 
aristocracy* to 150 i tripe* uiid imprii^nmcm. But after having subjected 
him to chi■£ humiliation hr took hsm buck os wazEr. 1& The Caliph, who 
wat in his hands, was treated with arrogance. 1 * Showing utter disregard 
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f or i(ir rights a I" <he people, he placed his army in civic quarters nt 
Baghd&d, which imposed a heavy burden un the citlreni. 1 * His 
behaviour filled all with disgust. 

His ton Hftkhtiyir (967-78 A-D. i Imd great physical strength, 
hill in nil other respects he was .1 thorough failure. He nritlici kept 
his word, nor retried pilt hi* ih reals He only talked and did nothin*. 
His (lays were spent in hunting, eating. drinking, rouiic, joking, cock* 
fights, arid with desr* and loose women. JJ 

'Adiid a 1-DawLih (970— 83 A-D-' was the only royal personality 
in this house, H is rule in 1 lie end extruded from the Caspian Sea to 
Kir n and 'Om&Ti. To govern this extensive empire effectively he 
provided for quick news servin', and improved ilir espionage system. 
Hr restored order in the Arabian and even in the more notorious 
Kurmuthhui deser t, with ihr result that pilgrims felt safe. He Had the 
half ruined capital, Baghdad, renovated,mosques built. hmmrs bud out. 
canals redug, bridges repaired and waste land* reclaimed. Notwiih* 
landing all this, Bayby Ionia was merely an apjicridflRe, 1 he centre 
of hi* rule war always Persia, rather he whole-heartedly despised 
Bsghdftd. u 

After *A<lud a 1-Daw lah the Uuwayhids pr-sduend no person of any 
real oHbte. Their empire was soon dismembered mid the last sources 
of revenue vanished- Jab! al-Dawhlh (1027-43 A.D. I had to sell his 
clothes in ihc bazar. Hr had no duuubcrlaiu. no servant*. no potters, 
none even to announce The hours of prayer. 11 

The army of the Buwayhids Con* is ted mainly of the Turks ami the 
Day] ami in Both were ready to rebel whenever an opportunity offered 
itself. Hardly had Mu'izi aMlnwIiih aubi idled Wnudfin Eaghdid when 
dir DavUmho mutinied over the question of pay, abusing audviiuper.it* 
ing him unrestrainedly- Tlie Turks, too, mutinied cm several ocea*bn», 
because of their diKSttsfaction with their pay. 'Adud al-DawIah was 
the only real master of his army. Hr always maintained a balance 
be tween the Day lamina and the Turks, and could afford tu pay his 
troop* regularly in cadi. During the three troubled year* that 
followed, the affairs of the army grew more and more chaotic. Civil 
war broke out among bb ions. It again became usual to entrust a general 
with the supreme command. The Turks were again received mto 
favour. They gradually became so powerful that by the time of 
tala) ul-Dawlai Hardly any Dovkmitc was left in die Baghdid army, 
with die result that ihe Amir pots&wtl lit. menu* of opposing the 
pretentious of the Turkish soldiery. 1 * 
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Beside? their usual pay, the soldiers were in die habit of demanding 
gratuities on the a.cceiiricm of the Guliphs ami the Amit ;w Wheat 
abQjidir %9\ — IG3I A.D-) succeeded lo ihr throne* ihe DayUunkes .md 
the Turks both rnu timed, demanding accession money ami not avowing 
the personal name of the Caliph to be tnemiutied in the Kh^U^h unlit 
it wan paid + IJ Bahhiiyar and Sainsiim al-Dawlah 983—85 A J>.) had 
to pay to their Da v lam i tea ant third of their usual pay as accession 
gratuity, white Bo hi* ai-Daw tab (9B9— 1012], being short of funds, paid 
them by melting fm gold and silver pluic* and minting them into cdimw 1 ® 

ECONOMIC CONUmOH 

The Biiurayhid* were plated in an stcuie financial sltunlron From 
the very loginning, L atter tile later f Abb'* fids distant provinces lacgan 
.gradually to evade payment of revenue* Tu prevent the evasion a 
system of tax-farming was introduced. GiadmiHy (his system spread 
and was enforced in some parts of Iraq itrelE But it also failed* and 
the Caliph* were obliged to try other expedients to saEish the army. 
Tims originated U it system of granting military fiefs. The jkfa came to 
be granted not only to tbr officer:? hut also to the rank anti file in the 
army, Thli process reduced the mK income and Baghdad came to 
depend more and more on irtrepilar source: of revenue. 10 Thus- l Em 
Shirzad ibid to ilepend on whole-* jlr extortion for mi slug fundi for 
paying the soldiers and administrative personnel* The result was that 
many merchants fled from Baghdad and the rule of Ibn Shfrzad became 
highly unpopular,* 1 

The various campaigns that Mu'inetfl-Dawhh lutd to carry out 
for his Amaraie* aggriivaicd financial difficulties Further deterioration 
was caused by a famine that ckijned ft h\t gr number *7 lives. The 
Daybmltn notwithouttiding the fart that they had to recently 
gained enormously by plunder, mutinied violently on account of delay in 
the payment of their dues. Mu'tzz was therefoie obliged to oppress the 
cltitem and extort money. To Jilcaje hh officials hr granted firfs 
fwhich wau in Fact an a I irrelative arrangement Tor revenue- 
Farming. But it did run work. and his Income tended steadily to 
diminish. He, therefore, reported to uthej expedient*. He beg^n to 
sell some of [lie bighe-il oilier ^ nf slate, such -is those nf Q^di al-QudM, 
ilie prefect of police and the Muhtmib (Censor of Public Morals), In 
spite of lihliie; all these expedients he # was on the verge or bankruptcy. 83 
AH ^ SHme tkeided in 9£1 A,D, to build a palace for him self 
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costing 13 million dirhams- To obtain ihis he fined a number of 
officials.* 1 

It vftj only under 'Ajud al-Dmlah that tile financial 
administration was iausfiutorily reorganised- lint though the revenue* 
Ofhis vast empire had increased vastly, he introduced several new taxes 
in order to enhance them further. He levied a tax on the sale of horses 
nnil household utensils and established monopoly in ice and flowered 
silk,® In the end he had an annual revenue of 320 million dirhams, 
which he wished to raise to 360 millions, a million a day.* 1 Alter his 
death his empire broke up and ids successors could never at tain financial 
solvency. 

When in$85A-l). Samsiim al-Dawbh (983-87 A.D.) sought to 
levy a tenth, of the price on the sate of genuine silken and woollen «ulT, the 
town of Baghdad rebelled and forced him to withdraw his order*. In 
998 A.D. tilts measure was again introduced and as before led to open 
rebellion* The people prevented die holding of Friday service in the old 
town and set fire to a home where tax-rolls were kept. Hie rioters 
were punished, hut only the u* on genuine silk was retained. 1 ^ Some¬ 
thing resembling an income tax was introduced by Sams&ih * wazir Ihn 
S-vdin^ in 983 A.D. Sometimes private labour was also taxed; Ihn 
Mflk&tS*» Id. 1038 A.D.;, Jal&l al-DawtoltN waair imposed taxes even 
on porters who carrier! dates and other merchandise to bouts.** 

Quite a large proportion of revenue was derived from irregular 
Miurcet. Among tlitic was the share seized by the state of tlxc property 
of deceased persons. Even the property ol wazits like nt-Muhalhibi 
and Fakhr al-Mulk« ,d. 1016 A.D.) was not spared cm their death, 
and a death duty of 80.01X1 dinars was imposed on the son of the waxir 
Aba Ghilih” cl. 1021 A.D.) on the hmer’s death.*' 

Another device for rawing ready money was tins fining or private 
individuals or government servants. It was frequently resorted by the 
■ Abba* ids, and wjm known a* Musitdarah. I bn Shtrzftd erven appointed 
spies to detect persons In. possession of concealed wealth,* 14 Abul Fjijl, M 
Bukhliynr’s wntir, fined merchants and respectable citizens, irrespective 
of their being Dliimmis or Muslims. Even the Caliphs were fined at 
titnrs. Thu* in 971 A.D. B&khtiyfcr made nl-MutP ($48—74 A.D.) 
pay him 400,f)(HI dinars—a fact that became widely known.** 

Even such a corrupt practice ns the sale of offices was resorted to. 
Miiltanim.nl I bn 'UbuidtiHfih,** a1-Muqt»dix*s wazir, ptneed seven 
governor) within twenty day* oil a single city in Iraq and appointed five 
persons to the same post in Mfiyil, who a tre m bled on the tone day in 
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die Uuht of 'Ukhatfl. 1 * Wilh Mtt'izs Al-Dawlab this w*i a cemmon 
practice. He farmed out the post of Qjbp sl-Qu<Jat against an annual 
payment of 200 ,iJflO dirhams. Similarly he farmed out After 

ihx death of al*Sfthih In 994 A.IT disgraceful bargaining for the post 
Ijegan in Iran, A successor was ehisaa, but another high nificci! 
offered right million dirhams fur it, against the six miJ1 inns paid by t he 
cm* already holding tins ofiicfc- The prince graciously remined. iwn 
milHous to cadi mid appointed them both; with die result that ten 
million dirhams found their way into the prince** pocket. They 
jointly Issued and signed orders, and in the event oT war they east lots 
to deride who should tend the army. But this state nf affairs could 
not go on for long. It ended in one of these two getting the other 
assassinated. 1 ® 

Lastly, we enmc to ordinary brilie-c Murlfiq wbn:>e acceptance 
by fiakhtiy&r became a regular practice, I'rom I bn Baqiydh* 9 in 
particular, while (he latter was still a controller of hh kitchen, he 
used to icceive a sum of 10,000 «l£i hamv every mouth and entered into 
an agreement with him against the heads of the Diw&ni and clerks. 
Beside* this, Ibn Ifctqivah also brilscd him in die form of the presents 
of slaves, torses and donkeys** Bribery was rtfe amOttg government 
servant*, and evrrv one who made profit by unlawful means, was in 
the habit or bribing the men* infiucnml courtiers. Ordinary riots 
also exacted bribes; whenever an opportunity presented it at If A 1 

As a result of thrse malpificlines two things were bound to 
happen— dcicriorntton in the admirunration and availing of every 
opportunity Fny government servant 4 of making money and foiling 
all nitasurc* of hi- being taken away. Badi f aTZamift Ilaimtelani 
'd. HH>8 A.D, tondmtiu& a Qadj lfc f Lh.tr Byway hid* in these words: 
<f Woe to men, when a prison who is appointed Q,Sdf knows nothing but 
to abuse and lias no distinction except the dereliction of duty. 
Imagine him a* the gn,ib that ii not found except in the blankets of the 
orphans, or the locusi that does not descend except on green fields, or 
the dacoit who dr>cs not break save inlo the waJU of the treasury of 
mista. 4 * “The conduct of (he Ru way hid officials and qidj* with the 
people* 11 says al-KhwJrinm (d. 1013 AjJ.j/ 1 is similar to that of a cat 
with rats. * 1 * I he Pcrtiuiie;aiion paid 1 m govcrniitHii servant*. went 
high- The rrmimej-atimi in higher government services was 33 dinars, 
that ift f k 165 a day.* 4 Tn prevent the confiscation of ihclr wealth by 
the Government, people hid it or Ported it. But even thii did not 
often avail. When al -Sahib d T 994 A-l>.) who had ruled North Petiti 
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js the all-powerful wazir for many vein, died, his house was forthwith 
put under guard- The Prince personalJy conducted it search* and found 
a ptirsc with receipts for 150,0011 dinars deposited elsewhere. He at 
mire had the deposits Collected, and all that was found In his house and 
treasury was taken away in the palace,* 1 

The wealth thus amazed was squandered on objects and 
pursuits that gave pleasure to men in power, or on various fumi$ nf 
dazzling exhibits and curios. Enormous sums were spent on the 
construction of palatini buildings, brumi fully laid out gardens, on the 
ornament at ion of exiling* r walk and floury on clothes and drinks, on 
music and dancing* on slavm and eunuchs t and on favourites, both 
hoys and girls, 

Al-Ba^hd&dl J 1002- —71 AJXj describes grotesquely die visit of a 
Roman :>mba^Lidoi to dir court of AJ-Muqladir (BOB — 932 AD,:, of 
which only a brief Huimiiury is given here* Al-Muqtadii had n thousand 
eunuchs* brides thousands of fulbsizod statues of handsome boys and 
various animal*. The ambassador wn$ fed into a house of tim, one 
of which was made of diver weighing 500,000 dirhams. On its 
branches perched stiver birds* with mechanism hidden inside them that 
made them twitter. The palace had curtains embroidered with gold 
and stiver, with pictures of elephants, horns and various other animal*; 
their number cm: ceded 39,000, The ambassador then entered a spacious 
building containing all sorts oT animaii. horses, elephants and birds in 
thousand*. Then he came in a big Il.i It, with gardens on either side. 
In it were birds carved out nf stone, fountains ornamented with silver, 
vines clothed in silk from top to hoi coin, and fifteen cavaliers mounted 

on horses and clad let silver and gold .,.... In tlie end the 

ambassador was usheted into the presence of * bMuqtadir , seated in the 
famous *1-T«j beside DftjlaJt, clad in gold, on an ebony throne studded 
with precious stones. 11 Such was the life of uKMuqtadir, one who had 
only a semblance of authority* 

v Adud al-Dawbh laid out a garden on which the recurring 
expend imre exceeded five inillion di rham*- lf The wassirs and governors 
copied these examples. £bn a]-Furftf** the waxir of nl-Muqtadir, had 
property wotdk Ift nidlimi dinars yielding an annual revenue of two 
million dinars, He ate lits food with spoons carved out of 
pure crystal and never uied a spoon iivice. At Uls table at least 
30 such spoon* were placed only ftir iris use, iB Al-Mtihalkibt was very 
fond of ro^r-H Is h said that m three day* 1 ,000 dinars were spent on 
buying roses, ihat were used for perfuming Im room, or were east into 
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live fountain so that rosewater might be sprinkled on the companions 
who met in his house; 6 ® 

A common form of pleasure was to gather and sit in the evening 
around tables set for drinking. Savants, potta, litofAtcitrs &at at dicse 
tables, They talked, had dkcimiom and enjoyed the songs and dances 
i,f slave girl? and boys that were trained At great rstjKrnse for ihc 
purpose. Every hottie of distinction swarmed with ace om p\ is lied girksnd 
hoys, These meetings led to the evolution of table manners and aj^roved 
cundticl in bouts, talks and discussions. which the most cultured circles of 
Baghdad were very particular to ulHervc, Later books came to be 
written for the purpose of premvingiiiut passing on mis o*lc manners 
to posterity. Besides these private gatherings there were m«t' if® ^pen 
in all where public girl* danced, sang and attracted wealthy men,., 
deflated their purse* and then left them. H twiuinr a sort of tiltadc. 

Coming to the iniddle class, the pocls and savants were of two 
lypcj, Those who could gain access to die courts of princes or wasirs* 
enjoyed the benefits of their company and were lavishly rewarded. This 
gave a fillip to the rise of the form of poetry culled Afrrffb (panegyric). 
The common theme of this poeliv was the gene rosiiy* kindness, learn Log 
und the patronage of art and sciences by it* patrons, but eluc their 
justice or service to the community^ 

This r=a«sy access to money or fame was* however, not without its 
danger. To pkase one's patron, and to entertain him In gatherings, 
one Iiad often to bear a of sdf-revpsci m ftiffer the qtialnu of 
conscience. Those who were not prepared for this had to be content 
with hare subsistence^ Even those who fallowed the degrading vogue 
sometimes failed to secure Their object. Abb jTsiyau aI*Tawhidi ££ 
fcL 1009 A.D/lj. the great literary genius, rightly called the ‘second 
lahi^ P had to earn hir, li ving by copying Tjoolcs. Al times lib food was 
only giwui leaves. He had to degrade himself by begging or by 
composing verses which no self-respecting would descend to writing,® 1 
Abu SulaLtnan al-Mnrttiqi M (cL ItXM A D,)* the great logician of his 
age, had ulway* triadequate fond. All his energy, learning and 
ciudition Failed ti i provide him w ith a square meal nr 'le fray die reul 
of Itis house,® 1 Many others 14 had to share the same fate. 

The c^ndiilniL of the other so; Lion:- of Uic middle class wa$, however, 
letter, Thnugh the-changes in the government ,tiul the vkhmticles of the 
upper doss had their adverse alfr/Ms on trade, industry and agriculture, 
yet except those places which were rite scene* of upheavals, the rest of the 
Islamic world made prugicu in ihc*= field*. Trade and commerce 
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flourished, Suck porta ^ Baglidfd, 8a§rah> Sirlfj Cairo and Alexandria 
were centres of active Lind and maritime commerce* Traders reached 
aw* far as China in the east and Spain and Morocco in flw wc5t-* 7 

Industry was also developed and expanded. Billfercm comitrh^ 
and cities came to specialise in the production of different commodities* 
Iran was famous fot silken clothe*, hgypt Heji textiles ami Samarkand 
for piper. Agriculture forged ahe.nl. Iraq was noted for wheal and 
Yama-n for ^mpes* 'I'Lic production of fruits, vegetables and flowers was 
also promoted. The preparation of perfumes flourished in Damascus* 
Shirfos, Jur and other towns, 

The condition of the majority of the agricultural population* smalt 
trader; and artisan* also improved- liftherthad bam peace and security, and 
if the revenue system and general -ulmitiisl ration hid hern i little better, 
the commun man would have enjoyed greater prosperity. The general 
advancement in ilicisiiiB^f'AduJ.lUn^ubiil^ars testimony to this fact- 
But the condition of the- teg Ecu is that were site scene* of constant 
political changes and consequent economic disturbance*. presents a 
deplorable contract. 1 raq, specialty Raghd \d r had 10 suffer moat. AJ- 
Maqdhi, writing about the year 9&5 A.D. laments the condition of die 
whole of Iraq. -Baghdad in pilrtl^llw” he soyi, "pre**mk a veene 
of munosl and agitation. Prices ace very high. People are rnished 
under heavy mars, and subdued by merea&iiig oppression. The city is 
every day on dec line/ 1 ** Though the reign of *Adttd ahDawkh was 
marked by geiterni prosperity* yet the revenues of Babylonia were 
Constantly diminishing. He Increased the Laxcs but could not cope 
with the hoarders, TltC result was tfcht a mi miter of pimple u^embJcd 
Ijefarc the palace of his wazir I bo Stfdjm and clamoured for bread- 
Ll is said that when they retired f the waair said, "why don't they take 
kran."^ The lime* Ittrfore mid after him were worn in tin? kisiory of 
Baghdad. This state of affairs drove a number of men fo robbery and 
gangaiifiriini, and tltc city wai often looted and robbed* In 927 A.D, 
it firm fcil iitlo the Eutntlv of rttERatis who became more and more 
audacious with ihr gradual weakening of lhe governments A group 
of people known as Sliatt&rls had no means of livelihood oihcr tlcin 
rubbery, They often Jed agitation* and engineered revolts A 1 

fiOCtAIr ASfO St DUAL U¥Z 

* 

The prditkitl and economic- deterioration was further accentuated 
by racial and serinriati hnstititir, and riots, which hi turn tv we 
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augmented by them. Racially the population wu compaied df Arab*, 
Persian v and Turk*, Already ill the third icotury tile Turk* after 
murder ins; ul-Mutav. akkil (301 A.D. had seized the ^jiTroracni and the 
army. They were Stmnj by faith, believe ns in Ash'arite theology, 
champion of loqiitl in fiqh. hemitr to ail free thinking ami intolerant 
of the slightest heresy. Mania! in spirit, rude and trod in their 
behaviour, their Atrocities knew no bounds, of which every one, Arab 
or Persian, was the victim. In the first (jimi ter of the century' their 
tloininaihm had Income a curie. The Shfiln and Mu'laxilite* mffcretf 
most, but when the Buwayhids captured the Amarate and ousted the 
Turks, the position was reversed. ShTaism was favoured, I'tiiil 
revived and Sunni* were terrorised- In Baghdad Slips* and Sunlit* 
lived in leparate quarter*, and (his applied to the other lai ^e chits also. 
Often the population was mixed. On occasions the seething hostilities 
burst suddenly into a connarration. Handy a year would puts without a 
clash or open war between different racial groups. Thi* racial antagomsm 
accctilu ncT,I by religion*differences was reflected in the literature of the 
time. Each group had it* ow n pact and writer, who sauq or wrote *>f the 
superiority of their race, its artistic creations, uehicvcnirmts and distinc¬ 
tion*. Not only (itrtattite but all the department- of public life were 
plagued by this disease. Nepotism,sectarian interests and racial prejudice* 
had their wont affect on appointment* in tiur army and In the civil 
administration, and social arid cultural privileges were conferred on the 
member* of the respective groups. 

The fourth century begins with the decline qf tile Turks. Their 
internal schism*, the weaken ing of their ordinal spirit, the loosening 
of their hold On the goyonintm, the breaking up of the Caliphate, 
the decline in revenue, and the perpetual wars between the new 
principalities went to foster a veuac of making the best of a losing 
htlliwai- A spil l' of vulgar hedonism and icnsuaJity wized the majority 
of the upper class. The royalty, deprived of real authority, gradually 
came to lose all sense of responsibility and threw iuelf headlong into 
pleasure- The nobility abtual its authority, squeezed nut money from 
all touriv*, and squandered it on music, wine unci women. The army 
and tire administration wem afljicicd with this spirit, Tile condition 
worsened m a resuh of the constant Influx of *hve girl* and boys 
cap lured hi wan. Markets were flooded with all sort* of slaves, 
girls and boys, white and black, Roman and Turkish. African and 
Persian. Each house bad a number of them and they ran into thousands 
in palaces.* 1 Such a vik practice a* homosexuality was rampant. The 
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liters lure oT the lime if full Of the discuMion «f ike qualities and 
characteristics of different kinds of slaves.*’ 

In Titrating^ wine and music were common mcsins of ontcrtaiTimont. 
EtT-n the jEtVMte and ihc Tcligious rl^itatortes sometime* partiri]uu*d 
in ihcse: rnceimKS. Al-ThT^Ubj (961—103B A-D-) describe:: 3 drinking 
bout in tiic house of the wazir *il'Muh-il[al>i+ ^On two nights every 
week, hr* tcnnp*mkui* assembled at the table and indulged m degrading 
orgies of drinking and debauchery. Among thrm p licskfc 0 tJidwere 
QuraiW 1 fd, 978 A-DO, Ibn M*'fiif» leL 991 al-Tnnukhi/* the 

Q'iAl, all with long grey beards. When lII of them were seated in their 
proper placet, mu sir was played and their ttmuat impute 1 arou&cd, they 
Would put aside The garb of sobriety and, piety and, indulge in drinking 
wEsie. each out of a gokkn arp, weighing not less than lOOmithqils. 
Then lltes would continue talking till their cups were empty, They 
would sprinkle w inc on each other and would dance together* but in tlte 
morning they returned to sheii offices* in full posscision of their dignity 
and a&lmety.”" In lk« meetings fellow-tlrkikcrs ■ Nud-im** 1 red toil 
poems, and told tales often ubsoefte and cm tic + Mitkawaih also gives hi$ 
ow n recollections of such meetings and talks.* 111 

The spirit of sensuous hedonism omauatinti front the elite had 
infected the middle cfcuw also, Vkriou- fertivaU in w hich the population 
thronged withoW any distinction of creed or rdig ion provided anew 
outlet fur ibis spirit. Notwithstanding the Islamic injunct tons rebiing 
to abstinence from ihc festival* of other religious, die Muslima, eftpeciully 
in Baghd&d, celebrated .ill Christ ten festival*, most of which were 
no tiling more than revivals of much n liter heathen practices- “Indeed,” 
writes Adam Met, ‘'many Christian places of pilgrimage in Iraq and Egypt 
mere old hen then places of w. rship, With their fine garden* a-ridcool 
drinking places, they were the popular haunts of the Baghdidiam inicm 
on pleasure. The pre-Islamic New Year’s Day was gene ratty cclch rated 
with exchange of gifts.”* 0 A tmmlxrr of uthcr examples can also lie died. 

Wilh this plcAstire-seeking went a deplorable intliiteretiec to the 
welfare ol the community,and neg 1 igenteof duty particutarly by persons 
holding positions of authority. We have already described the life of 
the calipla, untre, warn, and officials, In the saints and philosopher* 
Indifference hud declined into apathy. They had lost all hopes of 
remedy iog the maladies, and had withdrawn themselves into cloisters 
and reading room*. Any talk of leform was considered as idle gossip, 
and the reformist* were looked dowjt as idiot*, 70 

bo overpowering was |hc lust for pleasure that those who tried jq 
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6ght it were cast aside, la die midst of the tuntil century Al-Mubtadi 
bi-Allah '869 ?(> wishing to improve the situation, prohibited 

drinking, dancing and music, curtailed drastically die expenses of kb 
own palace, removed articles or gold and silver and turned than into 
coins, broke statue* ami lived on 100 dirhams a day, Bm such a change 
soon brought him into collision with the Turks, who forced him to 
abdicate. He was thrown into confinement, wlierc fie died in a very 
short timc.fi To reform the common |5cop|e of Baghdad who had also 
lieen afflicted with tlir lust for pleasure, the Jlanhidites made repealed 
effort*. Jn 1>34 A.l>., for instance, they assaulted die house* of military 
officials and cumnm people, spilt mbUk. beat sougtircMCs ami broke 
iiiuiital inrtrimrnti. 11m all their [irnlmt and fury was tin uwailing. ■* An 
extreme instance of the expression of this spirit of the age h found in 
the poetry of 11m Abdullah al najjaj,” forme, ly a Muhtesib Censor t ,f 
Public Moral*., but later the court poet of Rikhtiy&r. He introduced a 
litci.lime that was frill of filth and obscenity. and claimed to be ike 
prophet of obscenity. Because of its filth Ids divqjt (collection of poem*) 
was later proscribed for young people by the police, ftui his filth did 
not offend hii caiitrnipn'itrin and fib poems were in great demand in 
different countries. Often his diwin would sell for 50 to 7b dinars." 
The Wine immoral strain pervades the writings of Abut Mi^ahhir 
nI-A*adrp» whose dramatic (uomdngar depicts in excellent Maq&mit style 
the luxurious and jtiuual life of Bughdud as enjoyed by ifir uppri strata 
of socitty, luiiiflcctrd by political instability, 

JtSUlOEON AND ITIIUWIIY 

Morality Jiaa tw-.uiir of ititphatien. Q t ,e is external which 
derives fiom die social and economic conditions: This We have discussed. 
The Other it internal which lies in basic ideology and religion. So far 
ns Ike intellectual interpretation and elaboration of die Qpr'ftn and the 
Hadtth, defence of articles of faith, formulation of rules governing the 
common life, and development of other sciences subservient to ihH 
purpose are concerned, this age records a tremendous advance upon the 
preceding ages. Baghdad in Iraq and Rayy and Tphnhan in Jabal 
produced a number of gTe*t men who occupy a place of honour in the 
development or religious sciences.** But inspiie of die iremendoufl 
progress in these sciences the tree spirit of religion embracing the sense of 
responsibility before God, fear of til? painful consequences of evil act*, 
and tow of His pleasure, wus gradually fading. 
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^qfism wm a reaction against this growing tendency towards vulpr 
hedonism and die awful Uolluwncsss of the religious spit St. Basically ii 
an effort u? revive tin intrspiixl of Ift|am f but line political and 
economic rcinditicitfi of the rime frustrated it. In die beginning the Sufi 
wm one who enjoined upon die people die performance of acts pleasing to 
Cod, and thus set himself in opposition to the government. But later 
the sOffs gradually deflected from this ideal. Passim forbearance of evil f 
submission to the Divine willj perpetual remembrance of God culm mating 
in ecstatic union with Him, took its place; and contempt of tills worldj 
AfcetkiAm and withdrawal from the affairs of the society were applauded. 

A new religious ideal wa* gradually evolving It wa*described^* 
the gnosis of God f MtViafat Allih), It was an idea! of cmuempladmi, 
not of action, of the cloister and not of society. In this roped aEfism 
was completely in accord wiili the ideal of theology and philosuphy- 
Thry differed its ilicir approach but a* to the rod they agreed. 

In die beginning sufism. like every movement, was violent. Conse¬ 
quent k 1 is ocj i l vamr luulrsr the fire of the eethodoxy; Al-IjulLfj 77 was 
hatred in 922 A.D. After his death aiifisttt was on the defensive. fWks now 
ap[Xran^d ihat attempted to reconcile sufism with die Quran and Sinutah. 
Though the foundations of tire theory and practice were laid in die 

9ih century^ yri ^oBsm could never hectsme a driving forte. It did not 
provide 1 the remedy for the maladies of the aye* Al-Muhtadi futight 
these evils F though he was defeated. Sufism Left the world to Satan and 
retired into safe seclusion. 

Theology (Knlitn) was never designed to provide the badly needed 
remedy for the ills of the age. it aimed at satisfying reason and 
removing doubtt concerningmatter* of (aith. Al-Ashbti 4 i** (d. 935 A.l>.) 
had already routed die unbridled rationalism of btiz&l, which however, 
had not finally surrendered. AhBaqalUnr 1 ^ d. 1012 A.D/i and others 
rose in this century and carried ihrthcr the task of their maatcr. But 
Ajh r cui$m had no e till now established itrelr. JJmdMlite* always sus¬ 
pected it and were bitterly hostile to it. Not unlit I0QQ A-D. did it 
■i«ume any imp-mimice iu Iraq. TTnS Han ball lies forbade the admission 

i>f al-KhaUbal-BagUdsdf f 1000-71 A.D.j miothe chief mosque * 2 $ Baghdad 
for his Ash'aritc leanings.* 51 

Apart from the mihodnx> die Aih'antc theology satisfied neither 
thcrufFs nor 1 he philosophers. Al-GtazUi* 1 (4, 1111 j\J3/j writing in 
the 5ih century expose* hh di^ati duel ion with it in these terms, ,r It 
was of little use in the case of one who admitted nothing at all save logi¬ 
cally necessary truths. Theology was unable to cute die malady of which 
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I complained....... Theologians) did not arrive At result*sufficient 


in dt^pe! uni venal! v the darkies of confusion due to liie different views 
of mcTs. 11 -- And Aba Hiiiyan al-Tawhidi id. KM>9 A.O.}. the oft fl and the 
philosopher* speak* of the iheologuutl in highly abusive term*, and consi¬ 
der* theiu atau |o Islam. 63 Ab(t Su hi ini an id w 100J A.D- another friend 
of Miikawaih condemn* theology as fallacious ami confusing.* * 

These conditions generated a spirit of scepticism. and led people to 
*co!T at religion and Its values, A!-R*Zi S5 (d, 925 A.D.), the great pkysi* 
dan. w-a* a &<eptict he had no tiehH' in prophecy c*t (he hereafter. Nor 
had Ahul 'Al|“ al-hlu i ari , j* ft (d. 1058 A.D.) P (he poet philosopher. He 
ridiculed every tljaihj that was l Liinsc. I lie evU that he saw triumphant 
around him made of him a pessimist, fhuh these strains of pessimism and 
rerptirism are found in his poems and writing** 

Another factor I hat contributed to I his spirit was the antagonism 
that different Juristic sects omr to entertain against one another, 
yunafite* ;uid KhaHlM of Rnyyj for tratance, united again*! the Shi*lie? 
and fought them, Bui after they had driven them out* they began ro 
fight amtmg themselves** 7 

The philosophy of the aye did nut fully succeed in reconciling Greek 
idea* with Islamic beliefs and ideals. Thesysirra that al-Hindl 41 * (d. 873 
A * Di i a nd al-Fftrib*** d. 95G) wo rked nut d id not ecj tml ly sat isfy the 
demands of tc^mn and the aspirations* Ivdirf* rand values nf their bre* 
thren. The Ikhw&n started by proclaiming their resolve in 

purify ihcShftrTah by reinterpreting it tn philosophical termv but ended 

in umkfndttitkg its very foundation*, Their profession to intermingle the 
ShnTiVth vt ithi philosophy w:m a camniiHiigc for their hiddrn motive?* 
and a tinr bait 10 gain new converts to their views, Abu JTaiyjtn 
iihTauhfdi writes ihnL he did not hud a single member of their party 
observing die nrfi/n bf obeying the Qur # In or Emmrah, or pAyim* 

any heed to thir obligatory duties or the supererogatory ones,* 1 

Abfl. SubtmSn, Use logician And the head of thcTiir^bion school in his 
time, did not approve this idea of thr intermingling of the ShatTah and 
ph i I Trophy H Hr believed each of them in be. completely independent rand 
righi hi the same time* reaching the truth by different approaches and 
rxpresiiiie; its revelation* in dlllWcut tcttniiiCilogte'v^ About the works 
of die Ikhvr in he ^ays : "They haw taken pains hut completely foiled, 
and haw kept on wandering without arriving at the iroth*"* 1 And Abfl 
JJaiyan condemns it as a bundle of ulksuodltles anti iUttii&tu,** 

Thr political ideology of the phllotdphm was considered by men 
At the helm qf affairs. Abfi Tjaiyqn was. asked by IbnSa'dftn^ the wazir 
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of *AiJud a 1-Daw lab,, wfiat wa* the best type <if government < He suggest! 
the Ftacomc-Fftrabtan ideal of ihr philosopher king. On this the waair 
said : 'VPJiilosioplici^ air the most unrealistic/* 0 * 

LITERARY AND &C1£KHFJti FR DURESS 

In *ir iking contra*! with Uiia gluomy picture of die political, 
cconamk* socLU^ moral and religion* life in die fourth century', ta the 
view presented by science i learning, literature and an. The tradition 
ihm vL.m set by a l-Kindf ( fl_ 673 A.Ihj arid al-Farlbf (d. 950 A.D.) in 
philosophy wm continued by Vahfl bin *Adi* 4 (975 A*IX} f AbaSutaimin 
(d. 1001 A.D.^ f the logician, and Miakawaih (d< IG3G A D,), who contri¬ 
buted in their own field to the growth of philosophy that reached its acme 
in the all-rin bracing system of Ibu Siu* 9 ? ‘ti. 1037 AD.). Most of the 
limit Uterature wm uamJ^Led from itv Syrian Veuton or directly from 
(hr ortaiiuiL £nd commentaries and new i'jooks were also written* In the 
idler half of the century we find the lkhwan al-gaf* busy in epitomising 
the knowledge of die Age tali* tiidr ciKyclapxdia. 

Rut far more spectacular was ttie progress in literature am1 science* 
which pul for Lh their most luxuriant Elower* under the patronage of the 
courts and of the nobility* Tire reason for this unprecedented develop¬ 
ment lay in thr rise* after the dissolution of the Caliphate, of several 
cultural centres throughout die length and breadth of the Islamic world, 
which successfully carried on the tradition set by Baghdad. 

Ruw-ayhids 1 share of the territories oT iheGalipltate was proportion¬ 
ately larger and their con tri hut ion to the elevation of culture was 
Comparatively greater. They were fortunate in having z number of Wftzin 
who were themselves men of brariihiy aril pauronised an and literature, 
Al-MuhnUabli 64 Ibnal^Amld w ajid AhMhib b." Aldiid Sytf were themselves 
poets and writers of high rank and it was because of their patronage that 
al-UphahJWI* 101 Hiliil al-Sab|j ,ttl Miskawaili and a host of scientist* 
advanced knowledge in their fields Bakhtlyar was himself a poet and so 
was *A$ud n 1-Daw Uh. It was mostly in the tatter's reign in Iraq and Persia 
that. astronomy, mathematics, medicine, history and .geography were 
developed, 'Aijudal-Dawluli granted ample allowance* to jurists, Qpr T Ji£tic 
commentators, traditionalists, lJimlflgian. 1 . poets, grammarian^ geneo- 
legists* physicians, mix otager^ mathematicians and engineers. Talent 
and ability had free scope- Among the scholars whom he patronised 
mention may be made of Abfl "Alt al-Firsj, 503 Aha &a tf ld ai-SirAfi lw and 
F L T thmy,n b, Jinni : Ul - ihr grammarians; *Abd al-RaL ( miH 109 .il-£uf( and 
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Jb 2 1 al-A‘?ii<u, 1 tin a-rronomers; Ahi j ] Q^inn ..if-A j it^k1, 311 " the l”j eat 
mMlicmaiichvn; jibrajl b. 'Abti AlUh U hakhi Yssha* 1 ™ the lenowsmcl 
physician and Abul Khayr, 1141 the fanmus sunjeon; Ibrahim ahSlbl/^rtit? 
foremost prose writer of the age; fttid Abul JJaEan Muhammad b.'Abd Allah 
aJ-SaI&fii t12 ^rd Ibn NubiUh a]-Sa f di r * IB the mast distinguished poeii. 
vArjutl al-DawlidiS interest in medicine ivu* great. He established & 
hospital at Baghdad and another at Shirt** nach with its staff of doctors j 
and equipped v-i-iJi plants, instruments and beds. An iiirid this hospital 
there grew tip a school of medicine that produced great work> on ihe 
subject^ 

He also cimblished a great library, a practice that was followed 
by utmost every patron of learning* Sshtir 1 * 1 d. |u25 A.D. „ beside 
establishing a library, also founded a Of r al-*I to in which a number nf 
pi o R *5 so e > i: a v r l rr< .tines* w h ie 1 1 c vet y * L mien t wm we I r< nice to a u.: ■ n d. T1 1 i * 
Academy was also a meeting place IVn men engaged in Uterary pumiiuu 
When Aim) 'AJ^ ut*Mu J arfi visited Baghdad in A.IX he nui only 
participated in a discussion by eminent men of fetter* in the Actflfcray 
but was also entertained with the musical performance of a sprightly 
songstress. 

Apart from die court drclc> a host of scholars* bearing *Jl sorts of 
hardship* and Living a life of poveity were busy gfiudiidrig works of 
lasting fame Another charade islir l-T ibis -*ge is that n mimbr: of works 
of an cncyclopjediac nature in philosophy, literature and medicine were 
compiled. This shows the growlii and maturity dmi sciences and learning 
had attained, Ihii ahNadfm’s (d. 995 AJX; al-Fihrisi (Index of autlicr* 
and works) bears further testimony to this development. 

This is a brief sketch of the conditions, trends ami spirit of the 
people in West bran and Iraq paruculmly Bngli.! r; iX the immediate 
environment that w:t* most effective in the Ibnunuon oF the mu look and 
ideas of Mi-skawaih. We will now proceed tu study his life and career* 

II 

Abn "Alt Ahmad h. Muhammad Yu f qgb Midtawaili, 1 !* philosopher, 
historian, phi!n1<.rgl*t, jwet and physician*was Imrn in 936 A.IX ■ 325 A.H,) 
in the district of Rayy in Persia* Opinions dlfffer as mitts correct mime, 
Some of the earlier writers [ike Rl-Khwaniftrl/ 11 aUBaihaqs llfl and ul- 
Switrjflrf 13 * &nd CJutlpj JK> name hiyi Ihn Mhtawr.ih, but Hi"" majority 
call-. him limply Miskawailt In ihb group are included men like Abu 
Ilaiyin al-Tawhldl, 1 * 1 a 1-1 ha 1 £libjj Jn ahK.hw&rizmj.ui Aba Snlaim&o 
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aUMiintiqi, 14 * Y*q£it B l=i *bQil|lj* w Ibu Abj Uaaibi'ah,^ and 
AboTiaiyain, Aba Sulpdraftn and at^Chwfcrizw were his 

friend*. consequently their evidence is mote reliable. Aliskawaih is a 
tii]c and is mnst probably derived from Uie Persian nuuhk a view 

suggested by 

The anther of the Mtfjom pl-ldaba lias expressed die view that 
Miik.uvtfih was first a ZofOAstrian and iiiici embraced IslamJ*i Bui it 13 
not correct. Hit name Ahmad Ei. Muhammad b* + Vi|iib is siufbcinii to 
disprove tins view- Further,, die comprehensive vision And ike deep 
irulgh i into Islam that is revealed in his works can hardly Eje expected 
from a new convert- It was hsi grand Hiilier, and not he, who waj a 
Z or gasman and who subsequently embraced Islam, 1 hat he was a 5W ah 
is mpjMi'icil by a n vun bet of evidences. Throughout his career he served 
Shr itc princes and uaairs; his writings also enntitin* number of references 
to -Air in the charniumiiM Shy it c faddon, 511 and mentions hb 

books in Jus J'y.iti nl-ShrafL** 1 

LtttJe h known atiqui bis early life Mid education. He came from 
a wcU-iQ-do family which enjoyed the regard and esteem or it* town 
f fJ [k. Hh father did not pay much nitcmum to the education and train* 
ing ur Ids sun, and died while Miskawaih was stilt yrnuig, consequently 
he was left enttmiy 10 the care and ^upei vision of his mother. Tile 
irreparable loss pf hi* father handicapped hie moral development, He 
contracted the evil habile to which his contemporaries were addicted. To 
these undesirable habit- Mbkawaih himself alludes in the Tahdhib p.42} 
Another incident went to augment tins. Bis mother married another 
man far below in age, She was very old at the time while her new 
husband was quite young. He looked like Miska walk'd elder brother. 
Miskawaih did not approve of this marriage, yet he could not leave hit 
mo tiler. Probably what attracted Ixis mother's young husband to lirr was 
the position of ho: family and her wealth. Miskawaih was very much 
shocked by this marriage- The letter 111 which al-KJiwSdkinJ WTOte w 
console him on this occasion leveali how + deeply he was affected by ti¬ 
lt estranged lihu from his mother, and deprived him of aficction from 
Eiia surviving parent, lb hawCVCr, whipped his determination so carve 
out a career for himself 

Probably his mother helped him in complete the But ilagtoflui 
education. It consisted, As was usual in those days, of the Qur'an g 
grammar, literatus. Traditions, jEffi, history , particularly of the Arabs, 
arithmetic and elementary geometry,*He could Emve found no difiiculty in 
completing Lh Is education as these subjects were taught in regular classes 
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in mosques and in the houses of the nobility. Hut higher education w.v. 
very costly, only the wealthy could secure the sendees of n learned tutor 
For their sons. We have no informal roll concerning I'liiskouaiL’s tcaelnrri. 
Hooks were Ills only tea then, Ai libraries ttij* only re.huol, wliere lot 
worked hard throughout his bug life with untiring -pkii and insatiable 
desire for know ledge. 

Rayy, the place where he was born, was a well known centre of 
learning. It was ike capita) of aiL'Irtq al-'Ajamj under the Uuw.iyki.di. 
Al-Maqdkj i e. 98h A D.) describes Rayy lit flowing terms .. follows: 
"It is a piece of land, neat and clean, a city with abundant v ntci, 
delieiotts fhtil. Urge fields and gardetu. In hudiigrnisb me respected, 
the common ukn are clrvi-r. and women we uiiful, v. ricand competent 
in managing their houses. It has schools and industries, and bolds public 
meet lugs. Its people ate wise, rule is learned, poli<. t matured and 
qralore highly educated, Ids one of the pi itk* of i dam —mother -u cities, 
within its boundaries there ate a number of men known for Elicit piety, 
and a host of yurra’ (rcciteii of tlic Qjj.i an), savants, ascetics and 
wandors. 1 '** 1 Abu Bakr Raz{ (d. 932 A.D.:, the famous physician and 
scientist, was the product of this land. Hr died only five years Itcfoie 
Miskawaih.was born. In Jiim Misk&wmii could not June failed to find a 
source of inspiration. He must have entertained gt and ACibitiotLs in nidi 
an atmosphere. 

The desire to be independent of his mother, and the avarice For 
money lead him to study and proebre otchrmy. He read bgob of Rar, 
and jibir biuyaiyah and carried on experiment a, Probably :i desire to 
know the truth about alchemy nlv; iuy behind these pursuits. Mlskawaih 
siitccrch believed in the pos&ibitily of alchemy, .js Altfi. lluiyin reports ,*** 
This is not at all surprising, because .1 number of distinguished men of 
learning, such as Y.thya h. *AcU, the Christian philosopher, and Abo 
Sulaiman al-Man^iql also believed in its practical)! lity,'*» Litter on,, 
however, his espadenra convinced him of ike futility of suck an enter¬ 
prise, mui he tuh.wquemly gave Up ike idea, 

How he came to Baghdad umi nh rail led the favour of die warir 
nl-Miihdllabi is not known. Soon he tame ven <kn? t<> him who 
appointed him his nadim ffellmv-dr inker V. Retidc t h i primary function 
he also participated in the discussions on philosophy and literature lhal 
were held at the table of the wazir. Hit office a^> ttadim |r-.[ liim h. 
com price and recite pocum, inimurai mid ol ■ • •ntr. I'he amirs and v.a/ir* 
were, lie s»v», %-ery f'>ud of hear tty; -in.h poetry, f his work was not 
—■""'"it to hitiT, because the general spirit of trie iige .uni die usual 
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tiendi in such turtle* in which lit? spent W* early age were puite in 
huTmony with it. t.ikr- .thrrs of hi, age hr fully availed himself of this 
opportunity for satisfying hb lust for pleasure. 

To this life of pleasure, to (lie early neglect of Ills proper education 
and training anti to his addiction to evil habits, Miskawaih, has himself 
alluded in a passage in his Tnhdhib. He writes ; "He who does not 
receive proper education and is not disciplined iti the rules of the Sharjah 
and morality in his childhood; but learns instead obscene poetry, and is 
misled by its false glamour, believing tn lw right what is in fan wrong, 
mistaking b;ul for good, far instance, the poetry of Imra’ al-QaU and 
al-Xtbighah; and then happens tn get access to some notary of ridi man 
who brsrow* his favour on him for such vicious poetry which he rccttiH 
in him, nr composes for bis pleasure: and is encouraged by such friends 
.is - o riper; tn- with him in (he attainment of sensuous plea sines of food, 
drink, clot lies, string hors--, handsome sl.ivm, and all other objects nf 
beauty, its has happened to me at some period; ansi then indulges in their 
enjoyment completely forgetting the attainment or that happiness for 
which h- has liecti made—be should consider this x great misfortune and 
tragedy instead of success and progress.”* 

Miskawaih enjoyed his association with the wastir nl-Muhallahi, 
whom be admired for hi* learning. Ids favour and patrori.tge. His ad- 
miration tor tltc wazi r approaches enthusiasm. When the wauirdied in 968 
A.D, Miskawaih came back to Ravy and associated himself with Abut 
F.i,]l Muhammad Ibnal-'Amld d. 970 A.D,), the waztr of Kukri abD.wlah. 
who appointed him his librarian. Hr rtlso had the honour of teaching 
Ms son Abul Toth, ibit ai-'Amrf’t library was very big, containing Imoks 
on different science;, philosophy, religion, literature, history and medicine. 
So dear was this library to him lltni when- once his house was robbed and 
everything was taken away and he wan. informed dial nothing but his 
library wa? safe, he thanked God and said ; "What lias been taken away 
can lie repla* cd, but it s* impossible to replace my library,” 1 * 

Mi-.kaw.iih made full uve of this library and fed himself .m its 
i-Vent treasures On the dru-th of Ihn al-'Amiil in 970 A.D. his son Abul 
Fatb KMM*eded him as wa*ii and Miskawaih continued to hold charge 
of bis lihr.tr y but bef-ue hut" the wazii-fell upon evil days and was 
put in prison |r; '*76 A.D, Miikawdlh then returned to Baghdad. 1 Ad ltd 
ftbOuwluli now engaged him at his rutiltm. Some times he served as his 
ambatwidorai uuuc cuuitjs. 1 ^ but primarily he was the librarian of hi* 
great treasury of bock - H<- had gained the confidence or the Prince to 

such an extent that on occasions he served as his private secretary. 14 * 
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WtifJi 'Ail ud il-Dawhh died in 'ftl A.IX hr appear* to have .one 
into list] Lsll!; j in the home of one [bn al-Khiininiar, and Abu Ilaiyuti 
assert^ 1 - that during ihcse day* he had lent Mwkiwaih a ccimimyitary 
on «he |»goge of Porphyry and the Categoric* 0 r Aristotle. This is 
when Mishavrath wan forty -.even. This shows that he began die study 
of philosophy very late. However, he seriously applied himself to its 
study and his works show how excellently he mastered it. 

After 'AatiiJ al-DawInh Miikmib transfer red his itlegieftcc to 

&ur^3m . 1 1-Daw] ah. After his death he served Sharf abDawbsh '987_Rp 

A.D.] and then his successor BaM al-Dawlah till the latter’s death in 1012 
A.D. Throughout this period he worked as librarian, and devoted 
himself to writing books on history and philosophy and cl her subjects, 

ATier serving thr Hu way bids for full thirty wmi year* Mi-kawaih 
went with his other Mends to KhwSrtzm Shfih l « and joined Lh ^ drc1r 
of hi? physunau*. Thm be was n physician also is mentioned by Tbn 
Abf Ugaihi'.ih. who hat named two «r his bool* on medical objects, 
namely, Kimb nU^bituth Book of I- 1 tHig&h and Kifib nI-'Yabikh 
(Cookery Rook). 1 * 1 MUkawaih was eighty now. By this rimr lie had aU 
most finished hi'. Tajaifo aUUmotn and wa Al-Shm bmU met 

was him- writing his 'Tabdhjb abAkldflr,*. It i, here that he met his 

talented content petary H>f* S|n k (tL 1036 A.D , One dav fba S m5> ]„ 

order to lest MbltiMihS knowledge threw a nut towards him, while the 

latter was traching ethics to his students, :md infeed him to calmlatr 
its weight in Larky grain*. This offended the old philosopher who 
retorted by throwing down some wrUtea sheets on ethics, (riling him 
first to mearf liis behaviour and ask afterwards. 1 ** Young and am hi 
tious to prove his abilities, life S|n* had similarly offended number 
of great men of letters of his time like Abfl al-Faraj h, al-Taiyih aw j 
Atifl al-Kirrhin j^ rift 

Mtskawaih lastly eamr to 'Amid al-M a lik,'« whrt had grca[ affcc . 
tmii and regard lor him, particularly due to I,is advanced age. Life now, 
as it n evident from hb poems, hung heavy upon him. Hr was ninety 
dx when death ovcnook him. He was buried in ftphahin where 
he died* 

While hr WB< With Khwfirizm Sfifch, hi, lifrtmd taken a new 
turn. Or hb early indulgence in pleasure, autl hi* addiction to evil 
habits which were accentuated hy hb office a n*dlm or nl-MuhaUabi 
we haw already mad, a mention. A specimen ofhis poems of thb 
period (h;tt it preserve by a|-Tha‘alib| in hi, Tehm^h at-YoKm***’ 
reveals ihe extent to which he had indulged in this life, Thii phase, 
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as we have noted, wai not unnatural fnr ihe youth of that age. But 
with the passage of youth, with growing interest in philosophy and 
especially cihirs, with deepening insight into the course of history and 
with the aiwakening of conscience by observing the fait of indi vidua h 
:i fiii nations, MI$kaw&ih ! if ■: .imp gradually convinced of the role arid 
value of morality, and of the dimerous rc%tili j . of a life of plca_mtc, 
So profound was this new realisation that he decided to change his 
life completely. With parent ctifTkullv he gave up his old habits, and 
acquired new virtues. Of Urn st ruggle Hr writes In the Tahdhjh : f4 The 
reader of this !>ook should know that I have gradually succeeded in 
uprooting evil from my soul, in old ngc aTteF the consolidation o f 
habits* and I have waged a great hauJe r B,H * 

When this ebatij;r nctualh rcttrreil wr do mil know. But h hcrrlain 
that he experienced a change of his heart quit* late in life. He lived 
it with sincerity; detenni nation and persistence—quailtie* that made 
him a great hi itomti, litcrateur and philosopher, Ii was becauwr of 
these qualities that the ssivam now turned Into a saint. The vow 15 * 
dtat he made to his God at the start of his new career reveals the same 
convictioEL, firmness and determination. 

His laser career records nothing which gne* against hb vow. 
Ah a TJaiv^n comptai nil ofhis miserliness on various oeomerns ami hi* 
neglect of duty tn his friends in need, 111 Wo have no reason to rebut 
this charge, yel it relates m r>u likely to she fimr phase of Ms life. 
Nevcsihele^ the extent tv which Aha fTiityan has gone in his accusation 
can hardly l>r justified. Be is very prone to exitggemte things. In 
record ini; his httpretrion* of the men of his age or his n&ieiinnt to Hieir 
ideas, he always rends io becomr tin balanced. Hi* wounded vanity 
mid the frustration of lus endeavours in gain rceoEtTuLion and to obtain 
the necessities of life mulled in ilie pet version of his judgments. 
Misk:iv,aili had sometimes lapsed into vituperation and vilification of 
snmr of his rivals ami con temporal-ies. His lampoon 161 against AbS*thih 
a fir i ihe hi i ter** death in 99i A.D. is a shocking example of thh I t, 
however, belongs to hi* prortpcmtnre period. The incident of Ihn 
BjEiaN insolence against him shows that by the time Ur had acquired a. 
complete control over hi eniotlniWp h« contented liimseif only with 
advising IhnSjuS in behave in a Kmilemanly m.mnrr, 

Miskawaih had .to indrpcnrlcnre of aiiml. which Abu JJuiy&n 
characterises as an aural* nIv, 1 ** a judgment which is hardly true in 
view of the sound ideas and balanced opinions Uiai we often find in 
hii writings. Aba Jjaiyin aha tells m that Abul J^asan al^APd 1 * 4 
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(d, 99| A.Dd delivered lecture* ju Rjiyy, taught itid wrote lot full five 
veai * but Mialawnjli ttid not attend there meetings.^ They had little 
(ontitet, aj it ,t gulf lay Ijtitt'im them. Rijn it tvnj tifjidiw to any 
ittftlausy or Bnintesity towards al-'Xrairl. He only did not consider his 
discussions anil lecture worth hi* while. A specimen of aT'Anriri*$ moral 
-tphoiiiuv. has been included by Miskaw.iih in ftLs al-Hikmac al- 
Khilidnh. 

MiakA^nJIi * victv iiTthe rrhrtort !>r tween philosophy and religion, 
his rraefion to Safism, hi*attitude towards theological issues involved 
in ethics, ur hi» own inteiprt-uiiona uf the articles of kith we shall 
examine in subsequent chaptexs. However, the general tendencies of 
ilw. philosophers of his times were mom or less shared by him. I te was 
a member of the philosophical circle of Aha Suhiman, the logician, 
and no ac.ivf: patiicipani in it* discussions. Thnttgh as a philosopher 
fie w..s not of the calibre of j I-Kindi or fll-Firahi, but in giving a 
lucid and systematic exposition of hi* Idcns he surpassed then} *ll,'» 
Hu. al-l-auK a|-A»ghai Incuts cltajunm tr.rimony to this fact. 

Mkkawaih »u not a mnlaphydnan His al-Fma el* Arthur is 
not a book on metaphysics. It is rather an attempt to give in a plain 
and precise language a philosophic] interprets lion of the tfure fttnda- 
rticnia1,< ol Tidjin, via., (md, life after death and prophet hood. I: is n 
book on theid.vgy, with a detailed discussion of the soul, set Ving also 

W dte basis of his conception of happiueu an( I virtue. The hums nf 

hi* interpretation o| Wait tic beliefs are neo-Platonic, and the deeper 
"* it, the more vivid become ihe underlying ideas, so much so 

iluit a somewhat coherent picture of the neasPlatonkmcta physics gr«dl» I - 
ly rmc ’K** !« I*k effort to recmieilp nwvPUtmtfc ideas with IsJnmtc 
beliefs. lie often dcvuuei from n Id conceptions or makes origin.it 
suggestions, though sometime* lie take* shelter in obscurity or remains 

silent. On the whole the bunk is very systematic and lucid; Iwaidej 
being eonctat, 

!i 11 said that hr wrote a larger volume on die subject namely 'Al- 
JaUJt al-Akbar. 1 This book is not extant, and probably Dr. ■Ahthil 'Arjr 
®™ 1S rif ^ l< iu Relieving 1 * 1 that it is same as the Tahdhjh nt-Akhlfcq. 

Inethitt, which is his proper field and the centre of hi' interest., 
hu works are of two kinds ; some .ite CoHeddom of moral aphorisms, 
while others senoush take up the problem* or ethic and discuss them 
in a scientist; wav. I ite fn. t et-Farij plunged to the ruinter cstegury, and 
contained. a* say*, talcs, poems, maxinn and proverbs not 

arranged in chapters. AhSijat was a treatise on morals, interspers«l 
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withtraditions Qtii'&me texts, philosophy and poctiv. But the mast 
campirhf'dJiivc and fitmou- book of ifa 5kind is at- 

AVifi fn&tA + vddrlt akurur r .-M.iiir It is rollccdan of moi-il aphoi lsisis 
and sayings of difFcreoi ib inhere philosopher* ami j elisions inoi of 
various fiatLom;—’ Romans, Uxetk^ Arab and Persian*. li also can- 
tains liic tf Ambition of J*wcd a ri^ Khirad* probably a Persian work, 
hy Ijasan l>. Sahl (<L B50 A.D.), 1 ^ This book h is an mifittling proof 
of Mi&kawaih 1 * extensive study * filth u lituy of sjibii, .uud il±r: clcsiic |o 
benefit by the wisdom) of all nation^- l'hc &rkcfinm invariably impress 
the mind with rhr i.mc exception uf happing and virtue, They 
exhibit the wmc attitude towards the pleasures of die lH>dy r and breath 
die mine note of a&cvliciaui. Their ideal of man is Socrates or a Sufi 
minus his mysticism. 

The second type of hi a ethicul Writings axe those which constitute 
the tli mf a cuii ce o 1 u li i ,t udy e ! i ■; A j J Ii jhSoftHkt 4 and i he Tskdh tb t»I-* 
Akftluqaa al«A*ruq t which therefore need riu elaborate inltodut- 

ti<m here, 

Al-lbiwumil itj Al'Shmumil is another work undertaken in 
coltobomliun with Aba paiyln al-Tawbidi. It is in the form of 
question* and answers. The question^ which me of varied interest, 
ranging from grammar and Jiuciaiujre to phytic*, astronomy, psy¬ 
chology h ethic* and metaphysics, aie from Ahfs IJaiyitn and their 
answers have been given by Miskawuh i bis is a useful book in as 
much as it gives us the opinion of our author on so many issues. 

Iks I lies Ethic* the ncj<t subject in which Miskaw.iib was interested 
was History. Hh nmimmcnta] work on Hiitory hears die title of 
T&jarih til-Umum (The Expci icnert of Nat ion re), and is in 3 Lx i r o! limes. 
T"he last three volumes have been edited and It undated hv D. S. 
Macgalioilth under the title “Eclipse of th r 1 Abbiild Caliphate, 1 * Fliii 
is an iuvaJttabk source on the period of the iuwayhid*. In his 
preface to its English edition Prof. Margo Hourh writes : #f Although 
this chronicle is marked by some grosi examples of eaxdcssuvss, it b 
tm the whole enr of tbi ino:U Utsuuclivc in the Arahir language. For 
a considerable portion of il (lie mil hot v r he* about persons whomhe 
knew 1 intimately, and ins Li tnl Lons with which he was himself 
familiar. 1 * 1 ** 

Von Grunehaum writes : Irfort him had ranained 

satined with accepting them (he. political events; ai their face value 
■mcl did not bother about their acoiionut:, social and cultural signifi¬ 
cance, Miikawaihj who analyses competently she long-range effect of 
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political actions, mads almost alone.'* 5 ** ’ J Hin superiority as historian 
to Tabari," remarks Prof. Margoliotiih, "is very marked." Ml His 
Tajfcrth pl-Umuru displays imerprelative subtlety and enlists ati 
advance in skill of presentation. His insight into human life is pro* 
found. lu His power of charatitr-ilraiving is remarkable ; each of the 
hoM r-f rharaclfM who *.Otur upon the Mage is cosily distinguish;* hie 
and the most important, or whom the number is very considerable, 
we exceedingly lire like. His appreciation of the wazir Abul Hail I lbn 
al-’Amjd is un-tutrpasiabk and raiely equalled in Arabic hisleriogi nphv 
for its maturity of personal and political judgment. **» 

He is very objective and judicial in his judgments. Even for 
'Adud al-Dawlah, probably the ablest Sultan uHiis time, his summing 
up is far more judicial than is that orAbft Shvij* 1 . For two of hir 
employees, aJ-Muhallabj and Ibn al-'Aund 1, he has admiration which 
approaches enthusiasm ; yet this admiration does not induce him to 
conceal ddlc-.tiqtB on their part from the path of wisdom and 
honour. 11 * 

lie considers history as a practical discipline with a purely 
utilitarian purpose. As was characterisiir of the Persians, he use? 
Imtory as a hjijicc of practical ethics,** 1 and shows dint whenever 
governments and nations have deflected from the path of wisdom and 
lam of morality, they have inevitably suffered decline and deteriora¬ 
tion. Ethius thus is the essence of history \ his interpretation of 
history i* thoroughly moral. 

M iika wiith was a Ison poet. Both Aba 11 at yin and al-'tlin'iltbl 
admired his verses which also appear to how satisGcHl the expert judg¬ 
ment of I bu al-’Aipd 1 16,1 We how m- knowledge, however, of any 
diMcn of hi» except the verses that hove iwen quoted in Tdtinsmah 
t$Teiltn«h by Al-TJta'H'ibt. Yfcqat mctitium a liook Al-Afuttawfi. 
which, as he describes, was a collection of odes. It ts not extant. 

Besides, Miskawaih wrote a number of books and tracts on different 
subjects, far instance, on arithmetic, politics, biography, etc., mine uf 
which are preserved in tnsmuxeript at different plates. Dr. ‘.Abdul "A/j? 

has enumerated all his works, great or small, published or un¬ 
published r ,tT A glance at Lids list reveals how wcl I read lie was and 
how varied were Ida interests. 
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Islamic Ethics Before Miskawaih 

nhica dwi not to the status of a disc inline in Islam 

before Miskawnih, yet moral Meals hat! long boot evolving and 
eihic.il problems and concepts hail been 4ltC«nel Most of them 
contributed to |he formation of Mtskawnih's ethics, for a fuller under- 
standing of which, therefore, a study of the main trends m this evolu¬ 
tion is essential. 

The Greek and other indigenous systems of thought profoundly 
inlluctH-d this (fcvolupineni. Hut it* basic sonde of inspiration was 
al ways (lie Qiir Vi and tin: Sumiah, whose- teaching* acted its a guiding 
and controlling factot throughout iti com sc. We cannot understand 
tlue emergence of nctv ptobfcms. not appreciate the interpretation of 
old concepts, nor jc,tli<e the re mode Kite of moral ideals unless we have 
a knowledge nf the teachings or tlie Qjir'An and the Suimah on basic 
problems or ethics, and acquire an insight into their metaphysical 

foutidal ions-die conception of Cod, life in this world and in the 

next, and pmphethnnd, 

Unfortunately most of the writings on the ethics of ihe Qur'an 
aid the Snuuah do not make any citbrl to study those injunctions of die 
QuiVi and the Sutmah that bear upm various ethical issues, not do 
they penetrate into deeper metaphysical ideas which build and nourish 
moral l ife. T heir best achievement is an exposition of the moral life 
in the curly Islam, And that. too. G very selective, those aspects being 
highlighted at die cost of others that contrast either with the pre- 
filamtc or the Western ideal. The theological inquiry or <hf early 
pei'ind that primarily aimed at understanding sonic articles of faith, 
eventually ted into mine pm bl mi- of ethics, Thenceforth they were 
constantly debated. The findings of these inquiries, too, have cither 
remained iu oblivion, or have not received due attention. Consequently 
the impan of ihe Qur'an and the Susmall on these findings lias not 
been fully unde mood. This omission is also responsible for the false 
impression that the development of JVfuslim ethics in subsequent age* is 
cither die vvui k of die philosopher^ oi the =)Qfi). 
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I shall not venture to oflej a detailed account of ethici in tbe 
early Is Lam. That would lie nv- ,itnhi linns -m underi iking, 1 «wly 
propose to give .1 bnd and coherent sketch of the development of 
various ethical trend* during this period. The limit* imposed hy this 
»fudy make it impossible 10 adduce realms iu support of many point* 
in my account. One cannot help being dogmatic on such occasions. 

THE ETIISCAL H>EA1 OF THE QUR'AN AXU THE SUttSAtt 

Life, according to the Quit* ait and the Surinah, has two phases 
iitdUsolithly united into ont. om before death and the other jfter iu 
Death bring* a definite change, but does not effect a complete severance. 
The ideal of life, therefore, cannot he exclusively either this-worldly 
or other-worldly. The conception of the ^Ood is hootul to include the 
good of hath the worlds. The Prophet and his (bltawcn have t>een 
instructed by the Qur’iin to pray for the attainment of thr good in this 
world as mil as in the other* 1 ConsequentJy fife here cannot he 
regarded merely as a means for thr realization of the good in the life to 
enrnc. Thfcgnod of ihi* life h &ft integral patt of the Qpr'&nitr good. 
Hence the active interest of the Qtir'in and the Simnuh in different 
areas, of living in this world, e.g. t soeiah economic legal and other. 
Further, ihr life of a Muslim in flie Qiir’in and the Simnnh U no! that 
of an individual in vacutim, but of a person in society. His private 
life is indissolubly bound up with his social life. The good expounded 
by thr Qur'an not an IiitLividu *1 good, it h social as, well. Even life 
It: ihr: Paradhr h ibpiL led in thr Qpr’dn .li <» %ort of community life,* 
The importance that sot iu I relations, social chvnvf and obligations* amr 
hi l-ma'iiij enjoining good}, and hol\ war pos*^* in I dam. derives from 
this Las It fact that the goad in Islam I* 10 c ml* Withdrawal from 
society or indilfereocc to its writ-being ii a criinr. It ha-, only been 
permitted in cxiremecasc^ where the minimum Of religious performance 
ls found 1 r 1 hr Impossible Cut these, iix.. T hold and patient effort to 
fight evil hat dwstys l*mi given a high place hy the Prophet,* 

Though the £omi to he sought in this world is an integral pari of 
the mmal ideal, yet in the final reckoning it has less weight than die 
good to toe realiMStl in the next world. For, this life is tfajulml, while 
the next life is everlasting. Life here is a trial whnw remits cammi be 
completely realised in this world f>ccaii$r of it? inherent limitations. 
Hut die fact that this trial uoruinud it ihe performance. of his duties by 
mto as Cod f 4 vicegerent On earth, makes the realization of the good 
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in this world a eottdiiioft for die attainment of the good in the next. 
Any neglect of the good in this lift, therefore, mini a person's prospects 
nr achieving the good in the next. The I'rophei said : “This world 
is the sowing ground for the next/** 

! ii« : good expounded by tin- Qur’in and die Srnmafc « both of 
the soul and the body. The sharp opposition that the thought of the 
Inter fnri iod upheld between the son! ami the body, between the spiritual 
anti the material, i>. tail supported by the Qtir'Su r>r (he Sunnah. The 
pleasure* of thr hotly form an inlegrid part nf the good along with the 
happiness of the soul. There is nothing essentially evil in the pleasures 
of the hotly. I he world is neither yood nor evil in itself, its evil or 
good character depend* on the way we live in it. The idea that the 
advent of man on die earth it a fall, or an expiation from an ‘original 
sin’ is absolutely foreign to Islam. On the contrary an active effort 
for ortlei ini; life licre tccuidmg to the principles of the Qur'iu and the 
Summit is an essential element in the human happiness here and here- 
afier. Remmciaiton of llic world is altogether out of place ; and 
complete abstinence from its pleasures absolutely unjustified. Rahbiniyah 
imonoslieism'' has been condemned bv the Qur'an and the Sunnah . 1 

Every clement of human personality finds a place in the ideal 
presented by the Qur'an and the Suiinah, wither it be reason, the 
senses, nr emotions. They vary in their relative importance, hut, gran- 
linv individual dtiK-u-mt-s, un dement J? allowed to annihilateanother. 
A minimum in cvrry respect had always been maintained by die 
Prophet in the life of his companions . 11 Feeling and action interpene¬ 
trate in tin- Mamie ideal I-ove, for instance, i* a highly commendable 
cli'inrtit of the ideal. But ii i-, not mere emotion that is commended, 
hove-in-action is thr desired end. Further, only that conception of 
action is i ighi which lias been defined in tin- Qur'an and thr Stimuli. 

I lie ideal nf .1 riimulni personality does not, however, preclude 
the grow th of individual traits. There is nothing like a ligid pattern of 
personality to which every onrhiis to confinm. Abfi Bstkr mid ‘Umar, 
Aba Huraynth and AfafiDhar, Kltilid and 'Ah, ‘Uthmgn and ‘Abtl ai- 
Kahmin ibn ‘Auf, Jhn M.ivfid and Ihn j Abbfis, 1 Aiahah and Ii.ifs.ah, 

■ ■■spile of (taring the common element! nf tlic Islamic ideal, exhibit a 
variety of individual characters which are often in sharp contrast . 7 
J lie Frophet was AtHy tmudnut of individual divergences, and has 
provided for them in his saying, 'jMy companions am like various 
star*, whomsoever voti follow, you wifi certainly he ted along the right 
piUb,"’ TUU, however, applies to individuals. But society can only 
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pmilitahi its proper health A ml AlUiii prefect topping by fallowing 
not oar action -of the companions but the entire group. 

The entire life of a Muslim is Imbued with a new sense of reapon* 
Ability, rise idea that one has !•■ Accoitm before God fdralllils 
actions of mind anti body dominates bb couscioiutic-sa, which makr? 
the whole life, individual or social* a duty. But tlm sense of duty i* 
not an raipr»iimn, On the contrary it is the revivification and aclivjsa- 
lion that bask seme of responsibility that di viingukhtrs man ttoro 
oilier animals. This sense of duly is bound to affert the idea of die 
good dial h envisaged in the Qtir'in and the Surma h. 

The mdividunri life in relation to God has also iis uwn sphere, 
which may he called communion with God. It intludeh prayer, fipmuni- 
bnl|OCf eottlrmplation, etc. Hie individual's ideal of life, therefore* 
beside common mnritiity, must also include iis religions aspect. The 
good consequently ceases in l>c wcular. The experience of God fomu 
an integral, rather the most exalted part, of ttegood. Communion 
witli God h a moral obligation at the outset in later stages it becomes 
devotion and lave. Thus morality at its higher level I,roomer 
religion* 

God is the supreme ideal* and one is required to develop in oneself 
ihr attribute* of God.* Tins, however^ should not be taken at an abso¬ 
lute maxim, interpretaiton nf it would be juilifted which is not 

in compleie harmony with the idea! of “ Abadjyah tLl (juvt&aged in the 
Qur'an and the Sunnah. Every inference from this maxim should 
derive its inspiration from the life and Leaehnig of the Prophet. Wiih 
ihis condition* the hltutik ideal of die acquisition of Divine attributes 
berirs a different meaning than what the imitatiu Dei of the nco-Plafo- 
n km conveys. 

The nmt important aspect of the ethics of the Qur’an and the 
Sunnnh is that it piovides us wiih definite principle* of morality.. The 
individual has to order hn life nccor4fogly+ Apparently this is a juristic 
,1 p p roafth t o rnor 4 lir y as Pi o f- S at fe w iok t nay ca 11 ttJ 1 Tiu i l % J until t 
elhici h far removed friiui thk approach, The butincu of the indivi¬ 
dual in EsSnmic morality is not confim el to fpemmisaiinn of the injunc- 
uuiis of the Qut'jiei and the Stimuli)* and then application to situations 
with which he k - on fronted in hk life T1ic piiacipics Eh.u ihey 
cribe arc vcri general. For instance* “AllJh crijtjiutnh justice and 
kimlnru. and giving to kinsfolk, nn^farbiddeth Icwdnvss and aborning 
tioa and wickedness/' 1 * In order to implement tfiti principle the first 
ihing thsii one has to do ii to have n char concept of justice and abojm- 
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nation (mwnkar}. Though he w.mld rtipdve valuable ^Itkiicc ftmn 
the QuthtU and the Sunnab in this raped yet the necessity far ftnh 
thinking h u Italy* du:i<\ which uirrmses with the growth nflife and rhr 
emergence or new tliuatiom. Secondly the determination of n parti¬ 
cular coijuc of action in u siiuatinn is olfett not a pTocesd of ulNd 
logical deduction from certain principle?. One: has to study the situa¬ 
tion l>dVu* him., balance ihe demands of varkWi principles and 
assftSi the consequences of ditTcteni .ijttf tnatlviy Ik fort: deciding upon 
any action. 

The rrkvancc of cotisequ cnees in moral judgments is fully borne 
out hy the Qur an and the Suunah. For induce, ( Let not thy hand lie 
chained to thy neck nor open h with a complete opening, !«t thou sit 
down rebuked, denuded/* 11 Souviriraeti the gravity of the expor ted ™- 
usquenm justifies a strictly prohibited act, for example* the rating of 
pork to avoid death, or wine to care li oflldi wiso incur-ib hr, or 

makinj a fake statement to save one's life that iitmjustifiably ititcndrd, 
or to aptrok til of a person in Ms absence to save others from his wrong 
deeds/ 1 etc. 

The right act according to the Qur'an and the Sunusih is not nnc 
wMdi is uppafctidy iu Jtflrrnouy svitli their Injunctions* 1: musi also 
have gtnwj motive behind ii. 4/ AU acts Will Lr judgcxl according to 
their motives/ 114, is a him mu. guying of the Ftoplttt* Only those acts 
have litoral worth which arc done to please Cod. This docs not, how ¬ 
ever* uvrim that Hk eomnmmhs should fie followcdwith complete in* 
d ilh'iein r i ii conteq lienee*-- a view that wr have just tern i± not III 
accord with the teachings of ilic Qijriin. To determine premdy 
the nieaninq of the pleasure of God* and its impact on the common 
motive* of moral acts would involve u> into the discussion of a number 
of questions that cannot be taken up here. 

Willi regard to the question of ihe obligation involved in right 
action* the Quranic view point hm to he worked out- The Ailrimttfi 
believed it to faeStan*! (revelationalj while the Mti'UuriliLn eons ids red 
ie to !>c mtiunsil. These views wen: deductions from the gentml meta¬ 
physical nnd cpistcmobgitial ideas of these schools, not the result of an 
independent inquiry* Apparently the ver«* of the Qyir'ln lend support 
ia both iliese views, and probably the correct view would lie a synthesis 
of die twn. The Ash^ite point of view hnnrily needs any ijimrarjon 
from ihr Qurifln fbr its support/* In support i.f the other view one ur 
two verses are cited below' i ’*1 swear by the acenJng soul** (LXXV, 2). 
The recognition of the accusing soul, or what ut- call efitrscience, affirms 
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A moral auilimjty in man which nut only accuses fmi also commands 
ami guides. In the same Sar<ih further on we firnl f 'Oh. but moil is a 
tcllinij witness against himself, although hr tenders his excuse*” f LXXV, 

J 4-13)* 

As to the knowledge of the good and right the Qur'an it view is 
likewise somewhere between the Aih-aritc and the Mu'latiiJitc views. It 
is flcitlif.r exclmi vel\ rttvelmiuiiNt] nor rational. In riippon of 4he 
former view again wc need nor queue from the Qjir'ln. 1 ' tti support of 
thr latter the follow ini' verse may lie cited ; “By the soul and it' per- 
fretjon. Lind, i[j being inspire 1 1 {with conscience of what is wrong for 
il and what is right for it >,J " For ijie synthoii of both these vjews_ a 
parable from the Prophet may be narrated, 

r * There is the right path which lends mats in his destination. 
There ate parallel walls on either .tide of the road, and there are tome 
open door* in both these walls. On the doors there jfe rufi.iini. From 
the remote end of the road a person is cal ling, 'Proceed straight, do 
not turn to any side.* Whenever ,i person wishes n> Jill the i-un,-,j r( from 
any drxir, sumc otic riiiJ- from above, 1 Beware ! Llon’i lift the curtains, 
otherwise you will be allured inside. 1 Tin Prophet explained ihm 
lins road ivai the path ul lihtu, these doors were ilii ill. muj sets pto- 

hlbtted by Cod>.and Ihnr Cttnitipj were His ^udnti (ltmits|. The voice 
4t the erttl of the path wu# the Qur'an, and the voice from above was 
(Jod’s monitor in the heart oTevery believer." 19 

The responsibility of man fm hi* act ions is strewed by the Qpr'ftn 
in uiirf| in vocal terms. For instance ; ‘Every soul is a pledge for its own 
deeds',- 1 or Tbts day is each soul rcouiltcd that which ii hath tamed ; 
no wrong (is done] this day. Lo 1 AJJuh is swift at reckoning. 7 * 1 This 
P*ha* been controverted by people by quoting those verees Tron) 
the Qtu'nn which speak of the omnipotence of God. In this connection, 
however, two things must lie kept In mind. Firefly, the view tiiut tile 
versus of the latter type contradict the former view 1 is at best an in¬ 
ference, Nowhere tit the Qur'in lias the responsibility for human 
action* been attributed to God, Secondly, whenever the responsibility 
for any undesirable act lias been ascribed to God by way of inference 
fruni Hii fimitipoteute and uinuiscience, the Qur'an has denied the 
validity of this inference, and ha* condemned it a* a product of diet-r 
ignorance and fancy, “They who are idolator* will say Had A Ugh 
willed, we had not ascribed utilo Him) partners, neither had our 
fathers, nor hud we forbidden aught, ' Thu* did those who were before 
them.give the lie (to Allah's messenger*) Ull they tasted the fear of U*. 
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Say : Have ye any knowledge that ye can adduce for m ? Lo ■ ye follow 
naught but an opinion* Lo ! yc do but rucss^** 


This is in outline the ethical ideal of the Qu 1*411 and the Simnah, 
which was perfectly exemplified in die life of ihe Prophet. He applied 
(he ethical principled u( the Qiir’iJi to all departments of life, indivi¬ 
dual or social, national or iflttrmtionaL The people who went 
through this experience tinder hi* guidance and supervision, developed 
h k** 11 nmrflj insight, which though not conscious cX its theoretical 
issues^ yet served ns a gnnd gnidt for general ioni to come. 

W ilh the rapid expansion of Islam,, the Muslim community bud to 
face a number or problems chat diiillcugcd its moral tnsi^ht. They 
were met with most satisfactorily by the jurists or the second and third 
centuries, who m the course <>f theif work came gradually to be rem- 
scioiAi uf the theoretic*I issue* involved in their practical insight. A 
number uf other factors combined to enfora the Tttrd for urn ten landing 
these issues, People who had recent] v entered the fold of Islam, could 
not easily forget the motitl questions that hud vexed them s-j. long 
without getting a latirfaetory solution from their new religion* To be 
sincere in their faith and to mould their life according to it they needed 
a belter comprehension of its ideal? and values. Besides* there was the 
challenge orthos sec it and religions— Clin tti ana, Jews, Magi am and 
oilier?—who in their &elf*dcfejice were attacking the tenets of IsNim. 
Greek learning and sciences that were being introduced through Arabic 
[rtuttlatirm* add commentaries loitered rationalism and enforced the 
demand for an intelligible explanation of the ethical problems. 

The immed Sait cause, however* which set the train of thinking 
in motion was pcditicaL The UmayjNids resorted to inhuman 
meaiurei and brutal practice in their effort iu establish their govern¬ 
ment. To dlenee public denunciation* to forestall : heir object ions i 
and probably to overcome the qualms of theb tnm conscience, they 
attributed their wild ateocittes to ihc will of God. They used the 
verses of the Qjirtn :md the saying* of the Prophet to emphasise the 
nmuipoienct: of tiod and Ht? preordination.* 1 They were opposed, by a 
group of people who upheld the responsibility of man and ihc freedom of 
the will. Each of thesegroups, however had t* face one difficulty or the 
other in consistently working Out its <?wn views. If man is responsible 
for his acts, he must have full freedom of willing those act?. Bui does 
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this not impose a limii on Divine omnipotent? This was ihr question 
which the Free- wilier* had to face On the other tumd* if God 1 * omni- 
pgictitc iv.i& absolute and all actions, wen: caused by His with then did 
it not contradict His jinnies' This Was the question that the pro¬ 
tagonists of Divine omnipotence had to tadcle ( 

The cause of the freedom at the will Wfti later taken up by the 
Mu^aziliiea, who unscrupulous I v set a limit to Divine omnipotence. 
They pronounced theft views in words shocking to ilie religious cau¬ 
ses encc uf their brethren. It was in 912 A D, that Al-Aih'ari publicly 
renounced hi* Miv'tosihtr views, and thenceforth Kartell to propagate 
him own ideas. He was h^utver, preoccupied with theological hsuw and 
did not tutu to ethical problems,* 4 Is wns Abu Iktkr -vII» d| id. 1012 
A. D v ) who fit it enuneiaicd these problems and gave an Ads'arite solu¬ 
tion of them. Abfi hhgq d-Mr-Tinf 51 * fd. ll)27} and other* then pined 
him. They, ho we v«t, confined themselves to two questions* am relat¬ 
ing to Lite flounce of ethical knowledge and tlie other to the basis of 
tnurai oSihy^tSwt. About the good or the moral ideal they made no 
sptem^tk inquiry No doubt they debated the pufsilulity of the 
btuutific vision* bin they did noi dticu&s it as the moral ideaM* 

For the evolution of the tnoral ideal, we must look to .iifinsn Or 
philosophy. Under the impact or various factors a new ideal was 
gradually evolving* The political and social condition* of the third 
and fourth centuries that we have ikctciied in the previous chapter, 
cxcrCEired tnunendoufl influence on (be development of this ideal. The 
Qijt^Huc ideal of life wna drlicuieh bbm'.d cumpriring everything 
in a irafflwutbl* degree- Uut under the stress and strain of new con* 
diikuia il? balance deployed and a number of tendencies were 

arrentuaied at tjic cost of tubas. Withdrawal front society was stressed 
in Opposition to active participation in its affairs* .v.r.ctirisiu pushed 
ahead iu frontiers, trust in God led to par ;d lysing resignation, a life 
of intellectual quest for reality or contemplation was preferred lu one 
of artxnu and rxperienoe, A doctrine nf loyt at God wm CV.mmLurd 
urging union with God through perpetual act of iciiicmbrance culmium- 
biy intEi ait ecstatic experience of Use Divine Being* 

Ih6 second factor which gtfmiLoied this spirit* this ideal* 

and provided concepts and ton It for formulating and exprtnHiiTg it ± wits 
thr inuodurtian of Greek phikuiophv into IdnmLc thought, The Syrian 
medium through which Gitsrk philosophy passed to Arabic and the 
Christ Us:: translators who mostly tr„iftsmilted thh material, contributed 
ItK own shite in the development of this ideal. 
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Some of the cardinal ideas of the Creek philosophy ilu.i influenced 
the growih uf tlstr new ideal may be noted h ere, God m the Greek 
philosophy did not rise above the position oT .1 metaphysical concept. 
He Vi mis ihc Primal Cause necessary to set the universe in motion, or the 
or t gfjtftl iOuiM? from which every l>ejiig cnmualcd. In tiro- Plat on ism, 
whose metaphysics dominated the Muslim mind for ages,. God was 
set above reason, purified of all attributes* and made an object of 
supra-ration a I contemplation. He was ilie original source qf the lit man 
soul and to Him it w as destined io return through the intermediation 
of the Nous* Titi 3 return to the One was to be effected first by a process 
of purification from the evil and the mat trial, and then by the contem¬ 
plation of the Divine* God waa never the source of bw, nor the 
object of devotion or worship in Greek philosophy. He never revealed 
a system of life to be established on the oar th, tie was not the dis¬ 
penser of justice bs the life hereafter. The dominant conception of the 
snu L was spiritual. But the gulf between the soul and the body war 
gradually widened* T he body came to he despised* Porphyry attempted 
suicide to get rid of the gieat evil—his body, but was thwarted by his 
muster, Haimujj. who liiught him to retain it as a training ground for 
the soul, as a necessary evil-® Plato and Aristotle were deeply in* 
icjesled id society and its problem* ; the individual according to them 
was thoroughly social and hh social nature dominoed hh individuality. 
This social aspect was also preserved by the Stoics. But in the middle- 
Platonism and nco-Plutomjuu it gradually faded in to a cynical indiffe¬ 
rence, leading sometime to apathy and disgust,. 

Socrates confined knowledge to reason, .md made virtue cousin 
in knowledge. These two basic ideas continued with certain modifica¬ 
tions throughout the course of Greek philosophy. The stigma thni hr 
attached to the senses was never removed. Later ou p in neo-Platonism 
reason was developed into supra-raticmil intuition. Philosophy thus 
culminated in a kind of tnyslktam, and the rational pursuit of reality 
ended in the ecstatic espei iciire of the One* 

Greek ethics w as the ethics of the good ami noi of duty. It had 
no revealed codes of morality, no sanctified moral authority, and no 
concept of accountability to God* It* good was always some form of 
happiness and vtrme was a moans to that good* Primarily happiness 
consisted in the alhromid development nf personality* but in the bands 
of philosophers it came to be identified with dig perfection of reason. 
Reason wtw the distinctive charm-tens tic of man* I uie humanity 
was identical with it, r I"he life of reason, therefore, was the true ideal* 
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Ucawn Was practical as well a* theoretical. Hm theoretical reason 
a L ways i jnk -ij higher nnd practical I Eft was considered rehsurviciit to 
theoretjcalpureuiis, Metaphysics waa the highest form of knowledge 
and itsai tain merit the most oca, lietl eltmtcitt or the human id«si. Virtue* 
were utud^dQu 4 scale in which title! IrctUii) vn tin s uccupied die p:ira- 

HU'tim place. In neo-Tlatoiuc ethics they were placed in Die Wer of 
political, caiharit and intellectual, leading 10 pmurliginalit. virtue* ihai 
consisted in the contemplation of the Onn® 

.Svidt were the main ideas of die Greek philosophy that exercised 
a tremendous influence on Muslim thinker*. Their impact, in the 
conditions prevailing in (be third and fourth centili ter of Islam, hardly 
reejuirsj any esplamilmn, How actually they influenced die growth 
ttf a new moral ideal, and provided ready made took and concepts for 
it* formulation will bcclc.ir by studying tbs growth oil he ideal itself. 

This h 4 rapid sketch oi the intellectual background in die cm ]y 
1 list pry uf Islam, We shall now attempt a more detailed study of the 
various trends or ethical drought during this period. 

THE ETHICAL Views OH •flit 1*11*011)01 AJ1S 

Ethical thinking, us noted above, started with tin- controversy 
over human responsibility. Tile first prut agonists of the freedom uf 
die will were 1 he Qadaiites. Their cause w*s afterwards taken up by 
the Mu'tasihTCs who boldly worked ren the implications of this 
doctrine. If man will* his action,, linn is, iNic ii the rea I cause (or 
■u they pm it, the creator 2 ®) «l his nets. Divine omnipotence cannot he 
absolute. Without imposing ,t limit on God’* power, they thought 
that ncii her human responsibility n« Divine justice could \tc maintain, 
ed « Their opponent 1, the Jalwi iles | drterminisu), on the other lured, 
upltulding the absoluteness of Divine omnipotence, denied die reality 
of human freedom and responsibility, nnd did not try to justify Divine 
justice, 11 Addariu- piMpuUndrii ii^ d >,:trSt]e uf uc^nisitjon fKaslij to 

nmiAlaln Divine ..ipoirnre red jiihtree on the one hand ami bunuut 

freedom and responsibility mi the other. Man, they said, was not the 
creator of his actions. lie could oidy choow mid will and the test was 
fruni God. Even the power to choice reitd will, ami the act of choosing 
and willing were created in him by God. Man wa* responsible for bis 
acts because their choice lay with him. This left room for Divine 
justice. And since everything was caused In God, His absolute omni¬ 
potence also jiood vindicated. 31 
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T he question of the reconciliation nf Divinr justice with Oori"* 
ommpoitnct was also involved in the problem of evil. The Mu'taslJites 
believed that God wai- bound in icquite the iuffcj inga of dir innocent 
in the next worlds Flic AsVariieif wrn- opposed to the imposition 
of any oblige lion on God * since that meant w ihrm ,1 limitation of 
His 'Lcnni pot (rate. Consctjiii'ni! ihry questioned the very Idea of 
funke. Jiiitioej they said, wm not what our reason prnnoimccd* hut 
whM God didL* 1 The Mu'i a billies believed that justice was rational, 
and God's ncrfon? WEne Just in the sense in which Reason affirmed. 
Not only t)m God's actions were in harmony with rrnsnn, hut they 
must hr i.v The commands of reason were as binding On Him as on 
any other rational fusing* 

This guve n$e to two important elliica! quest tons : What 1* the 
SGUU- nf ethical hnowlrd je, Reason or .Shorn' ? and what is the 
ground nf moral obligation ? These problems became very important, 
since with them were linked i number ofotlier problem*, one of which 
was thut of t\m ju£iifitnn->n r>f prophecy, MuiHadlltc n liana! ism, 
immature as it was, threatened the very founds tin Oi of revelation, If 
Reason is sufficient for the cognition of good and bad* where is the 
need for Revelation ? 3& 

I hr Mu'tattililr ansftn rri hnth the questions nT the source of 
ethical knowledge and moral obligation wits Reason, Good (hasan), 
they siiid, was used in throe different senses; firstly in ihr .tense in 
which prayer, fast and oih^r rHigioui dmk* were good ; secondly in 
[hr jenrr nf being n&ofuJ m Mbravmi, and rhirdly in i tu: sense in which 
justice, gratefulnr« or generosity wore good. They admitted Umi 
Ravehttlnn wm* niquiml if the good was used in ihr first stftie Sfi Bui 
if it wa< u<t :d in the other two wnset (which included moral good), 
they believed that Reason atone was sufficient. It was by Reason that 
we knew that thankfulness„ truthfulness and the lifer were right (hasanjj 
and higraiUude* falsehood, etc. were wrong (qabfb)* Sham" did not 
reveal their goodness hut simply confirmed whas was already pronounc¬ 
ed by Reason* Tills view was often put like this : Things and acts 
are gi ao ! in thrinseh-e^ and iheir gf>oslne5s or rightness {hum} may be 
known by Rauion.* This assertion implied that the meaning of the good 
or bad was completely rational lint the question as to what the good or 
bad meant was am raised at ihh stAgc, it was in iht following 
century thill a l-Gluiz^ h fit si clearly aiked this question,** 'fhe 
Mt] a tn/i 15 rrs also believed that Reason wa? ihe source of moral oblicn- 
tion, Ii not only informed wlisit was good, lint also commanded it. 
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Moral obligation was rational, and! command* of Reason were 
binding on every rational being, Consequently, for litem, even 
before the Shara* reached us, we were responsible for our 
actions. 51 

The arguments of the Mu'taziUtes for the stlf-sufhr.ieiicy of 
Reason In ethics were as follows : The goodness (hum) of moral 
virtue^ c.g, thiinMu hum, we necessarily know', Human beings, 
whether believing m an y revelation or nut, universally rectyiusc their 
goodness. Whenever a purpose is equally served by a good or ,i bad act* 
one feels fhat it u his obligation io dn the good act. Were 
the goodness of acts unknowable by Reason, we should never be 
able to cl is ting ii islt between a true prophet and an impostor* 
The obligation for ihc SiiarjSih, mo ; therefore lies ultimately in 
Reason* 4 * 

Tli e A barites recognised the good os rational only in the second 
seme; 11 The knowledge of the two other categories; of the good, the 
religious and the moral (between which they made no distinction), 
depended on revelation. Their goodness did not consist in any quality 
inherent in them. They were good because Sham 1 enjoined them, 
Stuura'j in other ward*, not only eieaicd in us the aw areness of the 
good hut made things good. From this view it fallowed that the 
moral obligation could not be rational^ and that before the command 
of Sli&ra 1 icadied ui there could m* question of nbUgution for 

moral act*, 

AbBaqillafU flfll2 A.DJ found little difficulty in refuting fllf 
Mu'tiiziLUc arguments. Knowledge &f th& good, he laid, was neither 
obvious nor universal, finer so many men held the contrary belief, and 
believed in I he goods that were; contradkTOty. Ethical knowledge wu 
not ratlon.slty neceasary, for it could not be deduced from any self- 
evident principles* Thai jjcnplf fell obligation for preferring good to n 
bad act when both equally served the purpose, was 4 Utter due to their 
fear of social disapproval or to the expectation of praf c, or because 
they had faith in some revelation or might Ite under its influence. 
Abli5qiJlatii did not « any other possibility* At to the last argument 
be believed that the only &urc lest of a true prophet lay in hia ability 
to perform mi raciest 

Between the Aib'Jteites and the Mu'Uiflfia, stood the school 
n| Abo IJaulfah and his interpreter Aba Maiis&r al-MItitrpli 
(d* 934 A.D.). In die matter of ethical knowledge they were with the 
MukiuSUto, but in the concept ion of moral obligation they tided with 
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ihc Aili*aritC3_‘ J They diet hoi rcdogtli^ anv necessary connection 
between these two problem*. 

T*fF, F_Tl*rc§ or the vmt.ncnpwEn?. 

When we p:t?* from theological to philosapineal r dries, not only 
do the problems of cihscs dum^c, but aha their terminology. The theo¬ 
logians used ^asaji' for the good and fight (bein een which they hardly 
made any dlittnciion), ‘qabth 1 far the evil and wrong* and wujfib to 
convey the sense of obligation* In philosophical ethics these terms were 
repaired by Khatr [good], Fn^dah (virtue)* Sa'idah happiness ^ and 
their oppmilrt. The central problem or philosophical ethics was that 
of the good* It hnran with 4 definition of diameter Khnlq). which 
Mas lhr object of moral judgment. Character was goad or had ; and 
Lit gondnrss or barimn* w ^ riv; i suit of tlrr mutual action of thr 
faculties of the .von I, Virtue lay in good character* but iva* also used 
for ever> h excellence of mind thm wsu rdarive Iy permanent Sa'&dab 
consoled in virtuous activity, and comprised -ill kinds of the good. But 
the highest type of Sa'adah was lliitl which a philosopher enjoyed, that 
is* which consisted in the unimpeded activity of reason, particularly 
the theoretical. Tliis was ihr general pattern of philosophical ethics 
in It Jam 

Al-Kindi fd. 260 A.H./873 Ad.V.] Beginning as a Mu'tasiUte 
thinker al-Kindj iatm broke away from theology. and devoted himself 
to the itttttuivr- study, npnuiiarl and iiaushition of Gredt Works. 
Hii inters*! was mainly directed to rhe problems of metaphysics and 
psychology. Ou ethics he wrote a small treatise, aI*Ahxsiti P* 

{Removal of Grief} that deals with practical measutrv for tcum y mg or 
or avoiding grief and remorse- Miskawafh made use of (his book in 
his practical critics. For theoretical ethic* al-Kind/s doc trine of 
the mul fas set forth, in hh Essay on the Soul’i is of great importance, 
sinec the hm\c conception here expounded served a* the foundation of 
subsequent psychology ns well as ethics. It ran m fallows : 

The soul is n spiritual sub*|a in 1 r p pure and simple* If is divine 
in i U essence and has emanated from God as a ray of light emanates 
from the suii. u Its cssrmitif dUF:rcnce from the materiiil body is 
proved by the fact that it a Us ays puts checks and restraints on the 
desire* of die body, 14 As a remit of the contact with the bndv in this 
world, which h essentially evil and dark, the soul h influenced hy the 
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appeiittn am] the passions of tlir !j« wlv, Couveqiirmly we have, 
betides the ration*], ihr appetitive *md the passionate joub. They can 
be compared to a king, a pi£ anti a dog.** Man is virtuous when 
reason, tlw kiiifj. exercises full control over the oilirr ivy. His per¬ 
fection, however, consist* in pure activity tif thought, whose highest 
object is t)tid* &ut knowledge of God con otdy be attained by a pious 
soul <f Morality is a necessary condition i>f ami a means to phiI' toBjUf, 
The hiphcai point tiT perfection cannot be attained miles* the soul 
leaves ilu-body, and returns tn the world of spiritual realities. There 
it will have the vision of Clod,** the acme of perfection, A|] iking* 
will t»e transparent to dm soul us clearly as they are to God. 1 ® And 
this highest experience will be accompanied by the greatest spiritual 
pleasure.** 

lit hi* D&ftf lie pnini* out ilut the root c liisc of .til 

gr iefund Mbirering » (hut men love thing* and ihitti fn r ob>vn that 
are worldly. Bill whatever is worldly is subject to decay and dis* 
integration. If instead they’ Jong for the eternal, real and spiritual, they 
will not have any cause for grief.*! In this con tilts the (run life of a 
happy man. Death is a source of perpetual grief and anxiety so long 
at it* reality is unknown. If once it is realised that death:!* the 
gateway to the eternal life or abiding happim**, it cense* to be a 
of grief. 4 * 

At- Farabi id. 339/95&} was primarily a logician. Beside* 
logic his best powers were devoted to metaphysics ; politic, was hit 
*H**< import, nil itiirnut. He wmie a commentary on Niffiniaclieao 
Ethic* of Aristotle, hut left no honk of Ins own on the subject, l it* 
ethical view* can either lie gathered from hi* political writing*— 
Al-Madiutth iihF&JIUh, Al-Siv^i Al-Madnniyah, T^vnil a!*SuTdah 
,unl FucnI il-Miidaiif, or derived (torn his Al-Tanbjh 'xll SabjT al- 
SaTdali. In nil these writing* except Al-Tanbjh the object 
is the fame, viz,, tile realisation or Sa'idah in the stale. AhTJtnbfh, 
on dir other hand, j* particularly concerned with the individual 
Sa'idah, and may he well considered a* an ethical supplement to bis 
political writing*. 

AbKindf* conception of ihr m,d is oeo.Platonic, But a!-Fir*bi 
mum a, an Aristotelian. He regards the soul as the form of ivlricb 
body is the matter. In it* turn it is the matter of which ‘aqj (intelH- 
geo. r- spirit nr nous =, tlic form. As tile soul gives CompIetenOM to the 
body, similarly intelligence give, ftcrfcction to the iouL There is. 
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however, an important cflfferrnee* While the soul b a development 
from the body, intelligence enints from ihcr Active In tellect A* But in 
hii laid ivjiimp nl-t irfbl abandons this concnpttati. and adapts tlie 
nto-fMalome view that the soul b a ipirltuaJ substance* absolutely 
different from thr body.'* Whatever may be .ibFar*hi f s ital view, it 
clear, ffuit after death. iiucLNgrncc returns whence it came. Ajjam^ 
how docs the intelligence continue a life of it* own after death. i§ 
not dear, 

1 here is ftnpthcr d iffcientt, AkRtndi, lol lowing distin¬ 

guishes lh?m faculties of the soul: ito appetitive, the passionate and 
ihc iftliou&L But Al-Faiiibi ^rneiaHy dhliugmshe* the function* of 
the rani an nutritive, iensiMvc, imagiiiiitive and rational. & Allied to 
these four powers, there u the appetitive iitl-iuutii'iyah) which is the 
WWW of willing any good 01 beautiful object whether perceptual, 
imaginative or ideal.“ All of them arc tchled to each other .l* matter 
hi form, tlic nutritive being the fir?! matier and reason the final form* 
The .ippetttive h related to the rest a* heal is to fire.” All the powers 
of the soulj therefore, arc nrrajigctf in an organic hierarchy of which 
rcasua is the supreme rufer, It i% the final cause to which all the 
powers of ihe body and the soul owe their existence* the ultimate form 
in which lies their completion, and the end for which man lias been 
created ** The highest good of HUM Or hi# Sn'ddah, ihcrcfufc lie* an 
the perfection of rauon. 

Reason is of lwo kinds, theoretical and practical. The perfection 
of theoretical reason lie, in knowing the exigent, which amounts to 
tiic attajnmciif of Mutual all line science** The ultimate end of 
knowledge i* the comprehension of Cod^ that He is one. immovable, 
the pt imcval cause of ah, the organiser of the whole universe through 
tl Li lAcueficemftE, wisdom ami justice ^ 3 Met a physio and thro logy form 
the crown nf knowledge, Tlic perfection of practical mason consists 
in distinguishing between the right and the wrong, and ordering lift 
accordingly, in knowing the beautiful and the ugly, and in creation and 
cimfitruction. Practical reason h» however, not an end in itself, it 
is subservient ip theoretical reason > Morality and art are handmaids 
to philosophy. 

True happiness, xayi aTFa Faith it a Mute of ihe soul m which it 
e*im free from matter and lends towards pure subsianoes entirely free 
from corporeality ** 3 God, the Form or forms, h die highest object of 
philosophy. To become m one’* suMc-ti Jifcc God is thr goal of the 
philosopher, "This iuiilatio Dei constitute! the highest perfection and 
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the ultimate happiness .* 3 

The way to attain this end h first to purify the *ml and to 
cultivate virrue. Virtue consul* in the proper functioning of tiw 
powers of ihe tod under die guidance of reason * On die analogy r>f 
the body aUFfrrlbj finch the criterion of dir proper fimhttoniug in the 
health of die wulp which tuimtii ili harinonkuu working of its 
purls / 1 Virtue cons bn in harmony and moderation, in niriktng die 
incuri m each activity, The mean, how ever, is not something ab|oiute. 
it la icUtivc to lime, place mnj the couditions of life of Ihc indivkduul 
kind thd et«niin unity,** a 

In thedctailed treatment of virtues, al-f tfubi follows the Jntdiod 
of Aristotle. He lakes them one hy one and analyzes and discusses them 
without deriving them in Plutonic uiaalifcr fro m the duee faced Lies of the 
idilh** 

After purifying the aoul ami embellishing it witlt virtue* one should 
luiri toward* ]perfecting the theoretic*! rcum Ttofini step here is to 
acquire die sdcrurL of argumentation I'llm shBurMnj so that one may 
avoid pkf.dli in Ida ml tiller tun 1 punoula, This acieiLCc of argumentation 
hiii two parts, die mathematical and the lugienU One should begin 
with mathematic* and then laic up lhe study of logic. Then he should 
devote himneLf to the study of different sciences and hiutiiv cake up 
theology, the crown «f .ill acicnees,*" 

The achievement of S.r adah h not [Hiosiblc in isolation. Perfection 
tin only Ik: at turned in cooperation wills oilici^ in a stated iL Thc ideal 
a rule,” ul-fVilq define* * w is one whose citizens coopt rate widi one 
another in obtaining all those mean: atid objects duo ugh which true 
happitic*! is attained* 11 * 11 Al-F*ribj maintain* that cooperation ti neecs- 
iary because of the divergence stabilities La hirmsii belng3> the majority 
of whom ore incapable of knowing true happiness and achieving h 
individually*^ But dir intellectual minority in the rmte ta not fully 
competent to guide the masses A supreme ruler is the grraleil need of 
the state/ 1 This supreme mlcr ii either a philosopher, a prophet or an 
im n m w In * -■ ^ be is uus uvaiUtih, the law laid down by him should 
1st abejctL I 'he ituir envisaged by abFaribl is a idlgiuui cumin unity 
an well, and its head Ik at once the temporal king aJid die higheit 
religious potentate. Not only do the conditions existing in she stale 
deteriturtt the temporal lot of tL> citizen-^ but alto their future destiny/ 1 

The Brethren oT Sincerity tuned with the professed aim of puri¬ 
fying ihc I a bruit Sliari ah, which according lo ilizm lutfi been drilled by 
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supcretiiiim and polluted by ignorance. They held the view that there 
WM IW way of dfciiiung and puriFv:nj: 11 except ihirujgh philMwiphy. 

the pruphciic Slur^aii i* combined with Crack 
phihwiphy -per fee tinn is attained. Jl But 11 deeper *tudu or iheir tract* 
reveals that this profession mfu* a dual under who Act protection they 
could pursiitc their ulterior end*, They were imi loyal to any religion^ 
nor bound t« any tyitern of drought, Taking diiTetml Hrmentv front 
divert courcctj they evolved an cclcctit niiem of their own, which wa* 
not often wn«Hcm^ 

Their el h 11. ■ was u 1 [m> r: dee tic. Jt was a scwmcc of character, 
which 1 might be ^Kjd 01 UuT Men diffeed widely in their char.si.irr, 
hcumic of 1 He difference* in the comporHkm of their body, in therbmatic 
conditions in their habitat*, and in their training and education. But 
the most decisive Cm, tot was the m Humor of die itui . ■ It k the root 
cauje , 1 they mv, and every thiai^dvr it dtqxMuHn on it. 1 ** Hi 1 % was 
a new diet item introduced by them in the ronceptiuri of character, mnai 
probably under Persian and Indian influence*- 

Character wait inborn as well as acquired Most people were evil 
by natura, and could be rarely rdomted, Only a few were good* Thb, 
fmwtrvcr, went Against their belief that mao a* created wav essentially 
good.** 

Character was the stale nf ihe told, m which they dminguKshed 
five powers 1 the vegitativ* appetitive soul, ihe auim.il pasiicifiate wml, 
the human rational soul, thr philosophic iitcdlcctiial ionl and the pro¬ 
phetic angelic soul. 1 * Thu was a queer blend of AnstatdianLini and 
Fhrtomiixr, with tJic addition of two more power* which weir derived 
from their bain then* that man was a miemensm and .1* hi. H rr lire Uni 
every power of thr nurrocaim, the fireai Mail™ All priw^ v were 

graded in a hierarchy, 'l"br common reason wa* set above the power* 
of the Wdy% and over It wa* installed the philosophic reason which in 
turn waiA sidbjeeted 10 the authority of revelation NJmu)!t|. ! lur f ri 
formance of every power of die ^uil win good if it followed ihi- du utes 
of it* higher authority. This vountcniuiccd to die Aifrarite view that 
the good and the bad were rtvehitiojiah Tin* wai T however, not Hie awe, 
■Not *11 pmoui/ they believed, but only »nw of them are capable of 
dinliiiguiihing what k good and had, and rvalue their obligation in 
respect of what i* good-**® 

The highest gnod <rr Sa'Ailftli byf in virtue, which consiifcii in the 
proper functioning of thr pawn of the *mtlt Virtue wa» thr mean 
beiwnrn attlWSKf, fliui was a kind of Divine grair. nr the reflect inn of 
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His lit;In through the iniereesaicHi yf the neo*Ph tonic hypos twrs, the 
World IritdWt and the World SoliL* 1 

lmh i dual souls were pans of ihe World Soul, &tu\ lihr ii inhabited 
the material body, which was basically cvih Entry inm ii meant 
parting with pea* .■ and happiness fer evci* ai Hie reason to justify th\- 
Con I act by in die preparation of ihc ton! for tlte eternal bliss to conic. 
Ibe body was the necessary training ground for the individual soul, aj 
the physical universe was for the World Sou!.* 3 The soul was placed 
in tin? body in order that ii might reach its perEcction with its own 
eftbrfi -tod might develop from potentiality to .iriimluy ihr wisdom* 
art* and virtues inherent in it/ 1 The per fection of the toul consisted in 
learning moral virtues and right beliefs ruin pre fiend toe truth and 
reality, and acquiring the knowledge of government and politics.* 5 
Their ideal man was p a Persian by birch ^ an Arab by religion, a fjanjf 
(sincere) in atiniide, a Mefopotaniiau in ctilturr* a Hebrew ki astuteness* 
a Clu tMiun in tn.mn r - , i, Syria cl : ia lie: mu . u Greek in sdcn ■■ ■. 
Indiaa; in thought, a pnfl in life, aniidk in mom!>, godly in vfev. ■- and 
divine- in knowledge/*^ He combined in h i nisei r Socrates’ knowledge. 
Quirt 1 ! asceticism and rrmudrtit, and a Muillm's devotion to religion.* 7 
This ckvotiori, however* was not to .my particular regulation! and 
form? of religion., but to ilt essence, which according to them tonsmed 
in sincere friendship, right bcfravkiiu, comprehension of &cieju ej f puri* 
Bcuthm of the vnd, and pmtuit nf realities. 4 * F oJn- of wmship 

were no! ends In thcmache^- Tht.y wcie symbol* yUmdiny for esoteric 
truths* Salvation in the next life did tint depend on pmvers and virtues, 
but on the arquhiliEm nf kiLuW ledge and iruth.The code of conduct 
that they prescribed fur their highest devotees did not include religious 
duties at ail. In fact they detested religion and believed in the supc* 
i lor it y of philosophy over religion^ AUMaqdi$u Bays. ‘'The Shaii f uh i* 
the remedy for the sick, but philosophy h the tonic for the healthy/ 1 * 1 

The higlu-st life of the soul wa, free from all contamination of the 
body , which* however, wm possible-nuty in tlir next life. After death 
the >c>hil *jf Ihe philosophic rose ton Fuller life of Spirit in the company 
of the ipiriluai beings, contemplating the Wot Id Intellect and God, and 
enjoying the highest spimuj 5 happiness ;,* 1 They ridiculed die common 
ei it cplinns of Paradise* Hell. Ru: rec i ion etc_ + and atti ibnlcd ike u* iu 
sheet igmiraciTC.* 1 

1 heir ideal to form n spiritual nq m m u n i ty based on sincere 
love and perfect c□-operaticm. Its rule* were not disclosed to every one 
except die devotee, in i±lc muormust circle. M When we have agreed 
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upon the above mentioned rules ofthe sincere bfolbertiOfjd/ 1 they say, 
must pool fill die powers of our bodies, consolidate them into a 
single power# .integrate dir life of cmi souls into a single organisation, 
iind ihm build the Ideal Spiritual City / 1 * 1 


THE ETHICAL IDEAL OF HIE StTFtS 

Bflftsm entered upon its thirds phase of development in die 4th 
AH,/I0th AO. century — 4 plumr of *vh teniatmiifin and cnintructian* 
Thi? thud century produced original thinkers and creative minds whoso 
doctrines and practices formed the basis of jftlhm. Thcv, however t did 
imt deveJnp into a cube rent *ynem. The task of systematising 

their views, dulwrmiim- ihfcir dittirms# explaining their allusions, and 
above all reconciling their opinions with Islam in its onpjivaJ form W 3 > 
excellently executed by tire grea* sQf|F of the fourth, century. J hey 
also preserved ikft lives of tiieir great mailers and collected tkdr 
tear hinsys. 

Since tlie execution of at-TJa%j in 309 A.H,/9£2 A.D* the necessity 
of defending anfptzi and ^hstantiatifig it* conformity with the Qur'iii 
and, the Bunnah assumed grcai urgency and imparlance, fit theological 
tmtheriji II was shown tlmt tfce ffiffs did uni deviate an inch from the 
views of the recognised theologian* of the age. Rejecting like the 
Ash'ftrhe*# die Mu'uizihti? doer* inr of the greatmt advantage cm the 
same grounds* the sfllfis affirmed the arbitrariness of Divine action* It 
was not necessary that His actions be to the advantage of human 
being *. 1011 In fact noth rug wan minimi jent oh God. He might punish 
the righteous anil reward the wicked. Tn lry to diKOvef reason hohiml 
God’* actions was wrong. Hr did nor do things for any reason. In 
proof of Lhi* poahimi verses were cited from the Qur'an. lLke will 
Mirelv fill hell with jinn ami mankind together" (XI, I 19). P or ,4 We have 
onated for hell many of the jinn nr mankind” (Vll f 197),** 

'Naught of this* *nl-KaUbidhl {d I OOO A.D-) writes, ''is unjust or 
wrong, Fos injustice h 1 thing fmhidden, and j^ally counts in pulling 
a Hting nut ofiti place : while ¥> mug U ^ swerving from the path that 
bis been laid, and (from) ihc ideal which has ticen, set up by him who 
is above* and beneath whose power all men are* Since God es not 
muter the power of any person, and once He hat m> commander or 
cluster above Him# Hr cannot lie unjust in what He docs, wrong in 
might that He decrees. There 1 * nothin e foul in Him 1 for foul 
b wbst He bis made lout, mid fair is what ffe Iw comma utted/w 
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This was in complete conformity with rite dominant theological 
views. 

But just after this passage al-Kallbariht gives another version of ihe 
fair and foul which dearly reflects his m vs tic orientation, and reveals 
the true mind of a alff, He quote* Muhammad b. Mfic£*s definition 
or the fair ami find thus ■ “Fair-seeming thing* arc fair through His reve¬ 
lation, ami fiml-sceming things foul through Hb vefUrtg, these arc two 
atrrlbines which persist In pwst-etaniiv a* they existed in pre- eternity f * 
Explaining this nl-K ala! SdFii says : “This means that what restore* thee 
to Gnd from things is fair, and what restores thee to things and not to 
Him is foul, so that foul and fair are things whose nature God has 
prescribed in pre-eternity ’■» Tim dinging of the heart to God, and 
living a Hfe of absorption in Him was the ideal that the sflfr t before 
him This was the supreme good, and every thing that seemed fair or 
foul was fudged l,v this standard. 

llir iyUmuitic ttratmrnt of the ideal that was th~. characteristic 
of the philosophers was not found in the sflfjs, We shall, however, 
attempt to present the main features of their ideal and compare it with 
that of rhn philfj^nphen. 

The human foul for the B oft. a* for die iieo-Platnnic nl-Kindi, was 
an emanation from God, The intermediate jeriec in neo- Platonism, 
liowf ,c: , were replaced hv another order. Bur [hr relation of the *oul 
with Cod heenmr more intimate and direct Already in fi*0-Platonism 
tni; supremacy of the Aristotelian reason had yielded to a sitpr.y-rationjtl 
coin.epilon of the highest intuitive experience, namely ccstasv—a con¬ 
ception that was equally cherished hv al-Ktwdf and tile Brethren of 
Sincerity, Muslim theologians, on the oilier hand, by den vEng the 
rationality of Divine action had in fan shown that God could not be 
known through rta»on. The ground was thus prepared, and die #aft* 

in the light of their own experience clearly voiced the inadequacy of 

reason in divine matter*. “Thr intellect,** they mid. "goes about creation 
Kaun’!. hnl when it ln-holdr the Creator fMulcawwm) it dissolves/ 
The theolngir.il view was negative, because it oniv concluded the 
inadequacy of reason. But the *,qf|$ went a step further in the positive 
affirmation or another way to the direct experience of God—the wav 
of intuit I toy, love and ecstasy. By thrir emphasis on love they infused 
a tiew spirit into re legion, and gave thru warmth and enthusiasm lo the 
observation of Law that wa* badly needed. It was this intense 
love, ardent devotion -irtd passion nit quest For die Divine that 
dtsringnished the sqfi ideal from the cold iurcllectnql approach of the 
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philosopher whose reason ins pile of bring emancipated. could not rise 
to Ehc level of petmutL 

Thr snff conception of (hr highr-iE good or $a' Adult was similar to 
lha i of the philosopher, Writing m the following century aUGhazilf 
defined Sir Adah as Ihc perfection of the soul. 101 Adopting thf- sjimt 
PbtonJc idea of function as a basis, Jn? Argued that thr perfection of 
the soul lay in tlw comprehension of mtdlsgiblcsj in rcfleqting and 
mirroring the truth of divine realities and in uniting with them Almost 
in complete Union*™ This ideal was attaint'd by knowledge Atud 
action. So fur a* action was cojiccEiictI d both thr philosopher* and the 
fluffsagreed that its purpose was ro purge the soul of vice, and purify 
ii of evil qualities. 1 ®* Morality was essentially purification. They 
differed fl &ty in respect of knowledge, 1 ® 1 The were not concerned 
with It.irniand sciences, nnr interested in the intellectual pursuit of 
reality. Their method consisted in iFk; iinmhilatimi of vice, grtnmet 
of j tf: 3 . .iruJ then coacemra iiug their whole energy on waiting for the 
Divine tjglu lo illumine for them the truth and reality. ILU "*Thcgi*■ of 
ihcir know f edge/ 1 writes at-Ghazili, “is to mortify i he self and acquire 
freedom from baser passions and evil attributes, so that the heart may 
get riel of the thought of aught save God mid embellish it with Divine 
remembrance.” 1 * 41, With the polished mirror of their heart, lhe aftfjs 
waited, longed and craved Tor the reflection of Divine realities* They 
substituted rcmipchitiou of ihc world, abstinence from its pleasures, 
ami perpetual rancmhnrneeof God for the learning nnd culture of the 
philosophers. 

Although tiie purpose of Action and virtue fo= the tiff was the 
innin a* foi the phifeviphr; B ye* iliey widely difTcred in the details of 
action, broadly the difference lay in two respects* one in the field or 
scope of action, mid the other in its methods* Fur the philosopher 
virtue was asjeutiulfy social, an enterprise not to Ik? pursued in 
seckmoin They alio took greatei interes! in sodety. and discussed its 
problems hi their writings. According to theta progress in virtue did 
not stop at individual purification, but inevitably led 10 the reform of 
family ar the nest higher stage culminating in the organisation of 
SiOdciy ai large SafAdah was a common pursuit. The *&{&„ on the 
other hand, were individualists and isolationists. They were not 
infers tod ul ilie problems of society or i ti die measures of it* reform. 
Their highest good was a personal amuiTncml, and the renunciation of 
social life was .1 necessary conditionibr achieving tharentl. 

The philosopher* believed m intellectual excellences and placed 
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them above moraJ virtues 'Hu; mystics did not ;uL»cb any Impiucmre 
lo in lcIIcciiiliL culture, rattier they developed a sort of antipathy 
toward* ackntilk and philosophical pursuits, lit its, place they sub¬ 
stituted a hierarchy of Other virtues that wem directly derived From 
the basic tenets of ihe Islamic faith. Sincerity flkhlA^h conviction 
(Yaqfo), Tear, love, hope and trust in God. and other similar virtues 1 ® 1 
l ha l l he a alii derived from the Qur'an and the SnimaJj were quite 
foreign to philosophic ethics. 

Tilt s>£tf|S gave .1 new urieiitatloii to a number of comniun virtues. 
The basic setting of the luyuk 1 psychological life was quite different 
from that of ihe philc^ophtts, In their * uuseiousness the mosi imme¬ 
diate 3itd overwhelming factor was GotL Their Vision of objects* their 
imdcmjiiuliug of life and their conception of common virtues were great¬ 
ly influenced by this fact. To give but one instance, al-TJaya* (bashfuJ- 
ncssj WM defined by al-junnid l£ ™ [d. 910 AJ>.) as the feeling which arose 
fj am tile COJtGtoui&eu of God's gifts. OH the otic hand, and of vnes 
failure to render unto Him what was due, one the other**® 1 

In the pursuit of virtue the divergence between their views became 
very conspicuous. A profound sense of duty, ojx canicsi craving for 
God 1 * pleasure, a terrifying eoHSciaiKnrs* of i in, and art in tense love of 
the Divine distinguished the mystic 1 * ic niggle for the purifuuinon of the 
soul from Uic philosopher's pursuit of virtue. TIie latter's comtiom- 
uesa of Lite Divme wu* feeble. It was only jji nuciRiiUtal ideal and 
to si ir ilic sleep underlying cltmumis of human personality. For 
him virtue was an end in itself, and could be well pursued without a 
very deep consciousness of the Divine. Far the: moreover, a life 
of virtue had far greater importance than was the case with the philo¬ 
sopher, ills turning ft Way from iuidlcciU'jl pur mi is, and exclusive 
reliance on the purification of the soul for the highest experience led 
him to greater devotion to virtue. Cuuwq utility we have a fuller and 
deeper analysis of particular virtues am I vices, and an elaborate dis* 
cusiion of their ofishoou ami ramifications in their works. This is 
particularly evident in the books of Al-^ftrith abMu|iftsibi JlQ hi. &57 
-WPOj AbGTlHb nbMakki t>J d* 996 A.D. and of at-Ghazah id. Mil 
A.D.j tote* orn Ope rhe contrary, philosophic liicraiure on the subject 
is far Inferior in ami lysis and elaboration. 

The basic inspiration for the Ti ideal by in die Qut^Iti and 
Sunnah. It, however, differed in deiafli. In some respects it showed 
a contraction of the original id&ab in others its expansion. Some 
tcrrtkudc* were ftfiCen milled and intensified, others were weakened and 
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citriailcdp tome concepts wen- given a ijuitti new meaning and signi¬ 
ficance, some were lost sififht of and: others wore g iven undue prominence. 
All tjiit occurred in ihe development of the sfif* ideal, The limited 
cumpa^ this study makes the elaboration of these points, imprtsiihlr. 
However; to illustrate some of them I shall draw anmention 10 only a 
few relevant facia. 

Originally in Islam the conception of the right action wa» Yn y 
wide. In Hufism its scope became more limited-. Social problems, for 
instance, went out of ha purview. There was a harmonious blend of 
(bought, feeling and action in ihr original ideal, but (he sitfii bid the 
emphasis mostly on feeling, thus minimising the importance of other 
elements. Love of God, for example, wag the essence of religion. But 
the love of God in the original ideal was a spirit pervading all diverse 
activities that man as the bondman of God and His vicegerent on ihe 
earth had to perfoim. The relation between love and action was more 
integral and organic. With the -n Fl3, not only die circle of action 
conlntcted, bui the relation r>f Invr vtrUFi action became loose. Con^e- 
quentty, wc Und the sfifts indenting measures like Smtf m Fouler and 
intensify love without at the same time producing those actions which 
embodied love in the early period of the hutory of Islam , 

The tendency towards asceticism that was curbed hy the Prophet, 
was promoted hy stifism. In the pi once is of Sufism wc often find 
almost a strong l v negative altitude towards the pleasures of the body, 
and social relationship. 

In l he Qiir'in and ihe Sunn ah the remembrance of God (dbikr) 
occupied a very important place in the purification nf the soul. Rut 
rhrrt were other facuirs abo, a* for instance, jehid. ua The sufia, 
however, came mostly to rely on remembrnncCp ;mc! consequently they 
developed m any new techniques in this held- 

The *ijf[ conception of Muj&liadiih was a struggle agaiim one’s 
evil desires, it had nothing to do with battle against the enemies of 
God- The as peel of s read fas mess in wars and of fortitude in the face 
of hostile elements, which was vei l prominent in the Quranic concep¬ 
tion <f H4br 11# (paticiu c) was almost neglected in its nufi conception* The 
same was the case with Twakkul 1 11 (miat) in Cod. The manifestations 
of these and similar theological virtues were different in Gfifism from 
those in the Qui'ln and the Smtnah. 

This dutiige in the ideal raised the question of justification. 
Whether it was wrong, right or pcruiE&sible is a quite different problem 
which ii not out business to discuss It was f however, a problem which 
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bccamt Wjr 5criom afar the execution of Ai^nlifj, TJic aufjs rose up 
to the occasion and offered a good defence. I shall draw partition 
to ;i point in this ilcfitatt that will Support the above 11 1 >%>-1 vat inns 

J he i ii fj'■ iidopird tite tiis'iJioti of selection m provr their case- 
f hey discovered the Companions o i the 1'ioptict who came nearer thcii 
ideal* or found such instances in the life of other companions and 
prophets as illustrated their ideas. Al-Junaid w flS asked : What is 
^pfism. He replied, '"Stilism is founded on eight qualities exemplified 
in eight apostles: the generosity of Abraham, the acquiscencr of Isms'll, 
the paticinc of Job, the symbolism of Zaltarlya, the jiraugerhood of 
J'lhn, the pilgrimhood of Jesus, the wearing of wool by Moses, and the 
poverty of Muhammad." 111 Al*KaIfrb*rffa| (d. 1000 A-D,] found in the 
life of the Adiih al-Suffak a perfect model for the (tiffs- 11 * So did 'All 
Hujwiri (d. 1072 A-D.) in the following century. From the life of die 
fir^i four Caliphs Hujwjri only mentions their abstinence. sacrifice and 
generosity, 111 He forgets their efforts to buiJcl society, to establish a 
>.taie. to enforce the law*, of AH*h, to wage wars anil a number or other 
social, political and economic activities. 
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Metaphysical Foundations of Miskawaiils Ethics 

jyj fjkawaih^ ethics Is rooted in hi* metaphysics Many of hi - ethical 

idea \ ate dinplr deductions from bit view* regarding God, the 
universe and iht humm snub His Tufufhih open* with ft discussion on 
ihe nature and function of the sou I that provides the psychological basis 
fur an elaborate treatment of character, virtue and happiness* The 
theory of evolution dust is pincidated 1ftler in the treatise i* another 
cardinal conception of tits philosophy that U so helpful in determining 
the values of dlflertnl clciurub constituting human happiness, If gives 
a scale of valuer. Hut neither the idea of evolution nor She doc trine 
of iht soul can be fully compidioxtdcd unless tliey arc viewed in the 
broader perspective of Ids metaphysics. Besides, some of the ideas 
uudedyitig his metaphysics, and rtoiinna implicit in hi* theory of 
knowledge which have not liceti explicitly ex pressed even in a*~Fa^ 
have been assumed throughout the Takdhib* Tluair rule in the basic 
articulation oflris ethics is m Jest effective. 

The idea a Informing MhkaWtfjJfi metaphysics are rteo* Fla tonic, 
wrongly believed to be Aristotelian- But he h very earnest in adapting 
them to Idamic beliefs, fn die process of adaptation many of the pen- 
PLatunic ideas have lost sonic of their significance, and have Ivon used 
with a slightly different meaning. A few of them have been drastically 
revised. But the underlying principles of neo-Platonic philosophy have 
survived wiilruit the h s:,t modification. Theii implUajimi > both fat 
MigkawaiJth metaphysics and rtliir? are fftr-rtaching. On the other 
hand, some of the basic concepts of Islam have insen given a new 
oricntattoo |P w hi lc o 1 1 tr.r \ J iav#s rcce i vet I g ui te a differed I inter p iat i n n+ 
Their importance in the evolution of Islamic philosophy and ethics can 
hardly be over-estimated* 

In ethics the major source drawn upon by Mlifcawnih is Aristotle, 
lie is particularly fond of the latter's doctrine of tlic mean, his idea of 
haphuesd, Ida view of morality st* a ; ini enterprise* and his conception 
of justice. As an integrated system* Aristotle's tilth;* is based on hii 
psychology* which is not quite ihr >ame that of nco*PlaUmi>rm The 
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reconciliation. of Aristotelian ethic? with nco-PIiitonir. psychology is, 
therefore, another jproblem that Miskawuik had to face. Ami litre loo,, 
ns we shall sec in detail, h.ii clTurt Jitu, been to bring his finished ptuditcl 
ill conformity with Ishunic ideali, Hit l*i.tinnic .ttid A r isintc Li.in 
Cimcept? ItiHie Ijcen empinyed in the *iiudy of Islamic manility, which 
itself has taken a new form in Lhis process 

Mbbawaih made an extensive study of Greek literature. By Ids time 
die trausmissiun of i.ireck philosophical works was almost complete. The 
Jacobites were the last to take up this work, Ya^y* b, 'Adi d. 364 A.lfJ 
974 A,D.i wa» a famous Jacobite tranalaiot with whom Mi*luiw;ult had 
very friendly tclutituu, I lie whole of Aristotle's Organon hEiil been traits* 
httd into Arabic, and in this were included his Rhetoric and Poetics, 45 
well as Porphyry’s Isagoge,* Mis fea wad* mem ions all these books i a 
adult,* Most vf At is to th: > works on natural science, psycho* 
logy and ethics were also available 10 Arabic. Magna Morals* with 
Theoprastus’ commentary ; Plato's Timeaus, Republic and Laws * 
Alexander of Aphrotiuahti' commentary on tbr Gitegorics, mid of 
Simpiicus ,.,ti Dc \ r, ini a were also available.* 

besides, there are reasons for attiiining that Mhktw.iili miidr uve 
of the Syriac rramhuitnu of Greek literature which had not yet been 
translated into Arable, At it place in /il-Stfiiiiol\ he quotes frotts a 
book in Syriac on Aristotle’s logic that was written fur Nitmh(rWfn.* 
Moreover, Al’KliWans^ri Ltifbiim that Miiknwrih was acquainted w ith 
same oJd languages A Most probably Syriac was one of them- His 
dote relations w ith Ya^y* b. V\d| and fbn al-Klunim^. the Christian 
philosopher, lend support to this idea. Ibu JtHOmmmar wrote j btwk 
on the harmony between Christianity and philosophy and 4 commentary 
on Aristotle's Dc Aniinn. Of the latter we find a reference in Al-Fuiik 
ai-Asghiir fling. Tr. Sweetmira, p, 130). Auolliei source of Misknwaih's 
knowledge of the Syriac literature raiwl have been hi? contacts mid du- 
eussiom, w ith Christian and Jewish 'ChoUtm, of whom quite « consider¬ 
able min 1 her resided m Baghdad. The discuss in ns of Abq SulainJfttt's 
tiiiclc must have been no lets informative and illuminating for 
Mis Laws lit who Was one of its active participants. Almost all Greek 
philosophical literature was available in Syriac. Most of Ar ii^ollc , * 
works and Flam's dialogues with important comment;)ri« had been 
translated into Syriac. Amon-> the well-known commentaries ware 
that of Froelm On Flaio’? Phacdo, Ooijpui, part of the Republic and 
Timeaus ; of Olympiodoius on the Sophists and Dc Atiima ; of 
Niculus stud Simplmis on Aristotle's Physics, Dc A it iraa. Categories 
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find De Colo ct Mirndi t of Thbumiut and Alexander of Aphrodosius 
oo De Anlma ; and of Porphyry on the Prior Analytics, Categories* and 
Ethics * 

Two neo-PJatonk works, that we tt most popular in Arabic* 
exercised puramoniu influence oil Muslim thought. One wa* tlits 
Theology of Aristotle, which was really the work of an unknown nep- 
Platook writer of ilie siKth century, who collected cxcoxptg from 
Plotinus' Enneads and Porphyry T $ Isagogc and publicised them «u the 
last word of Aristotehanism. The second was Proclus* Elemcnti of 
Theology which* in the sty It? of Fuc lid, discussed the famous triad of 
the Due, the intelligence and the Sou). 

doll 


Misha wadi 1 5 At*Fmcz opens with the proof for the existence of a 
Maker [Sfftitf'], It is bused on the idea of motion, and is basically 
toiwna given by Aristotle in the eighth book of hh Physics. It Is not 
necessary to reproduce it here. The idea of an unmoved Mover implies 
that He must be I sscorporeal, Eternal and Necessary, His witty hat 
also been deduced from this argument. Suppose that there art more 
than one Mover. In that care they must resemble in lornc respects 
and differ in others. E&ch of them, therefore* would be a composite 
being, embodying both similar idea and differences, hut composition 
ts a movement, so they must posses movement and rherehy cease to 
be Prime Movers, Therefore the Mover is oneT 

As a consequence of this argument it follow* that God le simple, 
indivisible mid indeterminate, since every determination would he 
contrary tn Hh absolute unity. He is above ail description, God* 
says Miakawaih, cannot be described in positive terms. The absolute 
unity Of His Being defies all definition, since every definition requires 
prior prtniisti which in the case of the One cannot he formed. We 
can only speak of him in negative terms,* 

Can we sav that God cxi&is ? In the ordinary $emc Of the seriti 
we must not attribute rxiitcxicc ia Him. God is beyond existence, 
He is the Essence, Ihit chough He does non exist in that sense, yet He 
33 thfc supreme Existence. He not only exists, but also posuesan all 
positive attributes of perfection. The language or negation is only 
meant for itrdlng. His extreme irjimeettdcn.ee, it docs not imply the 
annihilation of any attribute. All expressions used for describing this 
jLBj^blc Being are iipEaroxiuiations. Hf wc say that He it so We are 
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compelled to add that He is not completely so. hut heller than lUau 
tk is Knowing Iiui run like any one who knows, U? b Powerful hut 
hoi like Liny other who Iilli pqu-rr and so on/ 0 

The nature of Divine knowledge has not been expounded bv 
MiikawaiK Bn* liix view uf it can he negatively inferred That ti h 
higher than dbeiuiive iv-nton is obvious, since even the phi Los op I ten 
and prophets go licyonii this level. It is above ihe intuitive perception 
of the Intelligence also, since the cause t> alway higher than the effect. 
The Divine Thought, therribicj would be an immediate comprehension, 
transcending even the duality of thought and (wing that is essential to 
the Intelligence* 

About Uic Divine wilb ton p Misfc&w&th iruikrs nt> observation but 
tlsr logic of the ftyalcm icqnir « that find should !>c placed beyond will 
also, since will implies a desire for something not yet present. Hnwctvci% 
wo may ascnl>e a higher kind oi wUJ L>j Huu r wliidi i not diffrjieiu 
from necessity* GmJ h all will ami all necessity. He is will became 
Hr is subject to no necessity, and fieccs&iiy because nothing is arbitrary 
m Him, But deeper jcffcciioii reveals tfuu in Miskuwaih 1 !* conception 
or God the aspect of will is aluiiMl overshadowed by thought Thii. 
laconics all the mure evident when wc contrast hi* view eif God with 
that of the contemporary theologians, or the mystics who exalt die 
Divine will above reason ami thought, por the philosopher God is 
primarily of the nature fcf thought* and for the theologian nr the mystic 
He is of lhe nature of will. 

From the viewpoint of religion the tuoat important qmtitlda fnr a 
philosopher like Mijkawaili Is nui whether God thinks or wills, but 
whether He can be ihr object of wor-hip nr prayer without losing His 
absolute unity* He has been exalted above all particular* and uni* 
versa hi above the soul and intrUi goner, even above thought and being. 
He \* dd to ponytail ,itlri1piil«, though we know that strictly speak¬ 
ing He does not, iinwr cun we worship a privative:, yr contemplate an 
absolute unity, or pray to a irmsscrudentaj. Religion require* a pi scina] 
God repirn- with a (trillion* .* Providence looking after every parti¬ 
cular, great nr nra)], a Will to |>e obeyed, a Bcmp to be feared and 
Invert We need not dilate further upon the d i ffenmc rrs Let wren llyi 
philosophic uul religions approaches to Gutl, 

God h (he Fim Being. He is used, and everything else b 
caused by Him, He rs the creator of all that exists. He U the stutaincr 
and mover and the ultimate cause of all life and motion. His causality, 
however, altnu Id not I sc uidcr$u.'r«i in a mechanistic way. {fe nutves 
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everything a> the object of ils desire- Every tiling lias a desire to 
Approach \l r and. dm desire is its life, she Urge fur self-emupletion and 
sdf-lriuiSHi^iiiicmx. As ibr object of desiie He n the end of all. End 
And cause are one with Him. He is the source oT all existence as well 
u its idtirnme goal, tfw? rihrirm And the final came, And what b the 
ultimate object of desire is the £ood + Ck»d is the First Good. 1 * All 
(i Qodness Hows from Him, He is the source noi only of existence but 
of goodness also. Everything comes from Him and returns to Him. 
Miskawaifi doc^ out speak of Him £i% thv Beautiful but hr would mH 
deny Lb a i aN Zmauty comes, from Him. However, the absence of any 
posit ive LiUiaiieiLi on titb point is not without consequence. Plato 
eunrdvrv the Good an ilte Beautiful aUo ; the former is the object of 
desire while the latter b the object of love* In Miifca-waih on tire 
other hand* since (lie Benutifbl does not ligum a* the Good does, the 
jugjtci cflove dees tioi become prominent, Thus hi* treatmciiE of life 
love of God fe deficient. 

Mbkawatti’s view of the universe is that it is the creation of God* 
He ULiiKth tires the term urfriliattj although be does not completely avoid 
the iuk: of affluence or prows ion (^udi r)J 3 Every being, he 

lays, i* the creation of God, not excepting tlic Intelligence or eK^ Soul. 
Hr further believe* that creation is cx nihitck The proof for this 
doctrine that he, drawing upon Alexander or ApfrrodOllm,* 1 expounds, 
runs like this. 

Every change is a change of form. The material substratum 
vOuimut* throughout. Hue when 4 new form replaces the old one tilt 
latter muy exist side by side with ihr former, or pass away into another 
body, or go out of existence. Tlie first alternative is not possible, since 
two opposite forms cannot be present in one body simultaneously ; tile 
second b also Filled mil, titiix as accidental 10 it* body the form cannot 
by itself pass on into another body* Hence we are left with the third 
alternative namely that the old form goes out of exmcfice, Similarly 
it can !>r proved that the new form comes out of non-existence. But 
a* farm b never withuiit miter, both form and mutter roust tome out 
of nonexistence* The creation is ex nihito, 11 

[l may Lr nb&etvccl that the argument, if it is son nth holds onty 
for the World of metier. It does no I touch spiritual being*, To ibis 
object ion, however, MbkawaiH might reply dm t diete is a ifln of 
incorporeal manor which is the suhstruium of spiritual beings, and b 
the cause of then imperfection and uunefrlllfr *o die extent to which the 
spiritu :: l>eings are unreal and imperfect ui r>*[fiparcd lo God, the mmi 
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Real suid (hr snort Perfect. They arc not above die category of form ami 
matter and hence Hat beyond the above argument. But this is not the 
end of the di ffic ulty. Creation ha* meaning only when it is in lime. 
Bill at lean the Intelligence and the soul arc above time,’* since being 
Ihe measure of motion time is the creation of die Sou IThus the 
Intelligence and die Smd cannot he said to have been created. They 
are eternal, nut in the sense of being everlasting in time, hnt in the 
sense of being timeless, existing in pure duration, Now ir the ItMelligenee 
aod the soul ate created entiles, we muii uml erst and that this is an 
eternal citation, the I a fit lor has only a logical priority over the 
creation. Hie doctrine of ex nihilo creation, died, would mean that 
all existence needs nothing Tot its existence other than God. If this is 
the meaning of creation, how r.in it t>c distinguished from emanation. 
This discussion illustrates the conflict that vexed the inindi or the 
Muslim philosophers who wished to justly their belief in contingent 
creation without at thr same tittle rrlimjuiahing the basic ideas of neo- 
Phifcmic philosophy, 

Another principle to which Mishavvaih has faithfully adhered, is 

the assumption that from one only one ran proceed. Basing liis orgu- 
ment on this principle he eamnoratci xhc famous tieo-Platonic order of 
Isicgs— the Intelligence, the soul, the Nino Spheres, and the world. 1 * 

THE INTELLIGENCE 

The Intelligence is the first creation of God, cwrrvthing else is 
created mediately through it. It is the first affluence of the Real 
Out poorer (MufiiJ ^aqlql.) 1 * who is the stistuincr of its being. 11 
make* no difference if we say that the Intelligence i a the fits, emanation 
of God. With regard to the nature of this emanation or creation 
Miskawalh makes no observation. Even the famous nco-Platomc 
metapher of light Jins not been alluded to at ill. l s (hi, procession 
necessary or free I Choose whatever you like, since freedom and neces¬ 
sity are one with die Divine will. As compand with God, who is 
trn different bled and indeterminate, the Intelligence is differentiated 
into thought and being. Ii is conscious uf in own essence, and iw 
consciousness ia di(Terrat from Its essence Essentially dualize, it is 
the source of plurality. It has the Platonic world of Forms, the 
totality of all verities. 1 * It « everlasting and eternal, though not 
independent of God. Compared with all other being* it - s most 
perfect, but at compared with God it ii imperfect,* 1 It j, immovable 
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since movement is for perfection arid there is no higher degree of per¬ 
fection far h to achieve. Obviously it cannot be Gud* al 

The relation *il the Intelligence to God Li$ mu been defined by 
MUlmwaih* For Plotinus it is the mind or thought of the One P Wbo 
b ^liove thought. It is always contemplating its source, amt this 
confirm pi at too il its life In ittm temp taring t! enjoyes nearness to God 
and eternal bliss. Conte mpJ at ion is the source of all \u activity, 
which manifests itself in the creation u£ the Soul and through its 
mediation the world . 12 

TIIL tfoUL 

The Soil I proceeds from the Intelligence, hut the nature of the 
procession is again not clear. The essence of tins Soul lies in move¬ 
ment in which consist* its life ;- 5 It is ihc principle of motion in the 
system. Iit movement is self-caused* and is in a circle, since die most 
perfect! movement is circular* Tlue reason why the Soul moves lies in 
ihe fact that it i> imperfect and desires to be pci feet -* 1 The movement 
of the Soul h in two direction*, which* however* have no spatial 
reference. In the first it move* towards m source and contemplates 
upon it* and thereby perceives all the intelligible verities which are in 
the Intelligence. In so doing it Image* the perfection of its 
source and become* more perfect .* 1 Go turnip {at ion Cause* union with 
its object, ihe Soul is united with the IntelEigence 2e Bur this union 
does not mean the end of the separate identity of the Soul. 

The Second movement of die Soul h downward^ and to this 
movement the whole world and alt the Spheres owe their exigence and 
activity. This downward motion of die Soul lias two levels : the 
higher where it acts as a transcendental principle of form* order and 
intelligent direct ion, and (he lower where is operas \s an Immanent 
principle of life and growth- 5 * The lower becomes so distinct from 
the higher that it may be treated as the fourth principle. It is called 
Nutttic. Nature ts aiiuid tun comity the tot a lily of material beings* and 
die law I hat governs their motion; the aedve force that energises Them to 
growth and perfection. Nature Is not material noi i| it a function of 
whit let. It U die lowest rjf all spiritual Jfxiiletiitej, the slumbering Smil, 
so to tHiy. 8 * 

Though in forming and ordering the material world, Lhr Soul 
acta as an hiimcen.ru t prlm-iplr r yet it h nut Inca mate in the world. It 
h above time and space ; it itself remains a\ rest while it vivifies the 
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world and gives h die being that if has* It directs (he world from 
it* abode on high, which it deems worthy of Us erne. Although the 
activity of the Soul in die world iv ^panLaitefH&j the overflowing of non- 
tcmphtlon into action, yet u involves a sort of fall/ 4 a diversion from 
the perfect activity of totttciiiplutmn upon the LitrlligcncG, 

The object* of die send!lie world are combi»4tinrts of form and 
matter But the essence of an object amsiflis in its Toni! Matter is 
only a principle of reception, 3 mere receptacle of formt^ It Ik devoid 
of reality f and has no activity and m life, li h an abstraction, a 
privation, a imjh> being- A being b its fornij and the form flows from 
the Soul, Tims the whole world h the creation or the Sou! ; matter 
serve* only as the subject of the activity of the Soul. But mailer h tun 
only pure negativity, li exercises a positive influence of a sinister kind. 
It checks und hinders She activity of the Soul t and emuts disorder^ defect 
and imperfection* It is evil and dark, and is the source of all evil mid 
darkftesi. 31 

In wkiti reLuiurt the individual soulssiand to the universal Soul 
ss not dUcussrd* We arc only told that they enter the body from ouL* 
side and return to then source at the death uf tlte l.un-r. Ihry aic 
related 10 their bodies .tv die World Soul b reined to the world, 
Tp a detailed consideration of this relation and the Life of the mdiv iduat 
ioul we will soon return. 

The order of being that we have just sketched h a graded hierarchy. 
Cod at the top and Nature at the bottom. This gradation is at once a 
principle of bcing J knowledge and value, Tito higher in this order is 
mote real and more perfect mi a superior kind of knowledge, 

il caUft&s tte lowet-j move* .tad governs h, encompasses it in knowledge, 
and bestow* on U its perfection,* 1 The lower owes its being and 
activity 10 the higher aad returns to it in contemplating upon it li can¬ 
not comprehend the hlghei except that il h> and dint it h the source of 
its own racing and activity. 33 But since the higher fiowi into the lower, 
the lower cmiiempkiea ihe higher by rising to it. The perfection of the 
lower eon^iflts in its contcmpluiiioti of the Uighi s and uniting with it 
iu its imitation. Contemplation h at once sclf^caU^uion and self- 

LrimBCCiidcnce. 

Although Lht* hierarchy is sirotlltantOUaly an order of reality, 
value and knowledge, the determining principle of this order is know¬ 
ledge True knowledge comists in Concepts, and concepts arc universal*. 
The progress of thought is from tins fes* universal to the more universal. 
But the mure universal h mote harmorncmj, particularity is the principle 
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nf disharmony. Harmon v and universality a re the measures of die 
progress of thought. Now, j1 is die fundamental principle of Platonic 
philosophy that what is real It definitely cane livable and knowablc. 1 * 
Thought is the measure ofreality, The mon: universal anti harmonious 
ii ihc moFe rcaL The more particular is not only more indefinite and 
unknowable, li is also mure unreal. A second principle of Platonic 
philosophy identifies the real with die good, 3 * with the result that die 
order of reality Is at once the order of goodness, and thought is their 
common measure.. Plotiuu fully adhered to tee principles, only he 
carried fur slier die Platonic dialectic and made explicit what was 
implicit in the master* The purpose of the Platonic dialectic is to 
reduce the particular to the universal, the more determinate to less 
determinate, the multiplicity to unity. It ti precisely by this process 
that I'lotiims reaches his One. the highest uni versa I , the least deter* 
minnie* mty, the absolutely indeterminate. As supreme reality One is 
definitely Emowablc, but not in thought* since ihr.-iugljt H essentially 
dual 1stic. He h knowahle in a higher kind t>l' ecsUtk experience in 
which all distinctions are obliterated* 

By adopting this philosophy in essence Misknwnih could not give 
up or modify ill fundamental principles. He I ike “-vise could not 
escape their implications* It is essential to this philosophy that 
thought should be considered to constitute the highest good, con¬ 
templation should be exalted over action or production, since the 
former is the realign iuri of the universal the more real ;ind perfeetj 
while the latter involves into the particular, the less real and the less 
peiferi. The attainment of the highest ideal requires turning away from 
the concrete and die material, progress is a process of truer iori sat ion. 
But the most important implication of this philosophy lies in its impact 
on the idea of God and His relation to man. The logic of the system 
requires that God should b» placed above action ami Creation, above 
providence and governance, above revelation and ftuArf 1 (legislation), 
beyond worship and prayer— -in short, above all for which He has to 
descend to the world of the Soul* And actually the ease is not very 
difltrem. The fintclions of the Islamic God linve been ascribed to the 
Intelligence and the Soul ; He is only the object of contemplation. 
If we do not find these conclusions explicit) 1 stated in Miskawalh's 
theology, the reason does not lie in any dr:liberate suid consistent modi* 
hauion of the principles but in their obscuration. J have already 
pointed out, lor instance, Thai the relation of God with the Intelligence 
ii not at all dear* Similarly the funrliims of the iiiielligeuce and the 
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Soul are noi precisely defined. Can sequent fy they liave been over¬ 
shadowed and God has become conspicuous But nowhere hat He been 
described its the Providence (Rub), nor has He beau eonsidried the 
source m revelation^ which h aiaibd > us wx shall see* to the Intelli¬ 
gence, The absence of a conception of duty to Godj so much empha¬ 
sised by the theologians, may br partly dtie to this conception of GoJ. 
After these observations we turn to Miikawaih 1 ! theory uf the evolution 
of the world. 

11LE vvn inr.u 

The universe is an organic unity. From inanimate bodies to 
higher spiritual lyings, from ihc centre nt the earth L& the I opines! 
surface nf the ninth Sjeavcn. all is one whole, like an ni-gn nU m composed 
of rtiiTereni parish It may* however, be broadly divided into I wo 
wholes : one is the world of becoming and corruption in which we live, 
the other ii ihut in which general ion and corruption, he. mutability 
and change, life and death d find no entrance. This, is the universe of 
heavens and planets. The mode of its composition and form b such 
ihut between two havens there b no gap oi breach, and neither b 
suiccpiibh to alteration.** Divine wisdom has made the existing 
things of the universe in such a way (hat all species are linked up hi 
a coinimiout order, in & garland of tor passingly wonderful kmtb lu 

The primary dements &r the second matter receive new Torms and 
shape in m bodice They form the fit's! link in die chain of evolution, 
the first point from which the Circle of Being stm l?* Evolution con- 
till* ill the appearance of nrw farms* which flow from the Soul. From 
joftniiriiue bodies to the highest form of animal litc the Soul acts ;ia an 
immanent principle, ae Nature *° 

The second major step in evolution lies in the apprarimce of the 
vegetative form, which consists in new powers qf assimilation, growth* 
expansion in space, excretion of waste material and reproduction . 11 In 
their participation in this form* plants differ widely. They have abo 
ihetr own paniciilar form* liesitle this major form, Miskuwaih has 
broadly divided the plant kingdom into three stages : the lowei } the 
middle and the higher,** We need cot eater into these details. They 
ire graded hum lower in higher and the highest one almost touches the 
boundaries of animal lift ** 

In the appearance of animal life Nature; takes another great step 
foi w ard in the evolution of farms. Animals first develop their power 
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af appctitron. then their power of anger and lastly their power of 
aeruatiuin But the five powers of *cfi&atiuii du not develop all 4 t tmee p 
they appear one after another in difFereni organic beings. The most 
perfect arc those which possess all the five . 14 Fit it her development 
takes place in tho dcgrci of sensation, till we have animals like monkey 
that are most similar to man and can imitate hh .sctiorLs without any 
piovious instruction and practice/* 

The next major appearance is man, and the form that distiuguhhcs 
him from til her animals consists in the power of discrimination and 
reason. 1 * Here also there is infinite divergence in individual participation 
in the common form. Some people arc so weak in their reason and dis¬ 
crimination dun they can hardly Iks disdnguished fiom aiiimah. At this 
lowest rung of humanity are people who inhabit ch* regions of extreme 
south or north. They know not what is beneficial nor can they 
acquire kimwkdge ami wisdom. After this *ugc the rational Saul 
goe* on progressing until wc have men in the third, fourth and fifth 
climes* perfect in reason and quick in inicIJtgcnce, They leave ability 
of the highest degree in every sort of art and craft* and acquire deep 
penetration and wide proficiency in abstruse science!* and fine am / 7 

'"The mo£t noble and eminent effect goes further till we come to 
titc in cm learned and the must perfect men who for their sound thought 
and fight opinion -ire famed throughout the ages ami aie ineompuraiilc. 
They arc so quick in understanding and have such penetrating intelli¬ 
gence flan they gain knowledge of future states and events,. Their 
genius is developed 10 Midi an extent dial they sm unseen things fts 
though they were under a thill curtain. When man readies this noble 
degree hr comes close: to the plane of angels. By angels arc meant those 
Iuings who are above the level of human beings/' 1 * 

MiAkaWBjJTi cvoltition does not stop here, Angels form the: next 
higher stage. Their distinctive form or true nature, however, is not 
discussed. We cannot therefore identify them with celestial splueres 
(as al-Firibi has dune )/ 8 mn can we guesa duch relation to these spheres. 
Though evolution is continuous and end* in die angels, thus completing 
the Circle of Being / 1 yet Miskawaih does not discuss higher form* of 
existence above the human level. 

Continuity is die cardinal feature of evnhmott. All being* and 
spec ies are ao continuous and iuterilnked that it is difficult to draw a 
line anywhere, although it is nut impossible* Bui a species docs not 
change nr develop into the next higher specks. Miskawaih makes no 
allusion lo the Idea uf the tnw»forntation of speck* ; Ids metaphor of 
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garland illustrates the immutability of tile specie*. It j* aJ sri charac¬ 
teristic of Mi evolution that every being unites in it,elf all the antece¬ 
dent forms of evolution in outline. Man in his turn unites in himself 
ail the forms of plant and animal life ,* 1 The growth <ff a child takes 
place in two distinct phase; ; one under die influence of Mature 
that develop* in him the powers of appetition, anger and sensation, 
the second begins under the guidance of reason »* 1 be first power to 

emerge in till* phase » (list of discrimination, in the end come* 

reason.« 

In fact evolution is a process of progressive realization of reason. 
The active force behind evolution is the Soul, In sub-human beings it 
is unconscious and sleeping, in man and Mjpcr-huinun !icings it is con- 
scions, that is, rational. In lower beings the effect of matter on which 
the forms of the Soul are impressed, is predominant, dm with progress 
id evolution Its effect gradually decreases, and ihe impression of the 
Soul constantly iitcwavu. Evolution is a sort of struggle heiivecn the 
Soul and matter, in which the former ultimately predominates, It is 
u process of the aelf-consctousxima of the Sou!, a realization of iu own 
end and destiny, a self emancipation and liberation, a final triumph or 
reason over matter. 

Evolution is purposive, and die purpose lies in the realisation 
or the Tonu that » distinctive of any being. Every being has some 
powers ittni .tie common to he mgs lower than at, but it has some 
others that arc distinctive 01 it, those that go to cuatstitute its separate 
identity. Following the tradition «jf Greek philosophy, Misknwaih 
identifier the essence of a being with its distinctive form, the nature 
with the differentia. And riuce die final cause is Lite same at the 
foimaJ cause, the end or purpose of a hemp lies it) the realisation of 
it* distinctive form, In realising its distinctive form, u being fulfils 
God's purpose in it* creation. 

Tins conclusion is full of great consequences for Miifcawaih** 
ethics. The distinctive Torm of man is hi* reason, it is that which 
(lUtinguishn* him from animals. It follow* that the essence of man, 
or his true nature is identical with his reason. AH other powers of 
man are excluded Trom hu essence. They may lie a condition of, or 
servo ns a mean* for, the realisation nf his end, but they cannot enter 
into it. They rail lie in no way a part of his true happiness or good, 
Even the empirical knowledge that is gained through ifi e Wtties (il 
faculty common to animals cannot sit icily be .hi cnemial element of 
the human g'nrd. A second important result is that though the cud of 
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man is the realtavtinn of his reuAati, yet Jir cannot attain in it except 
Through pT^msitvc discipline of hi* appetites, Anger and senses. He 
cannot jump to the acquisition of science or philosophy without at 
first cultivating moral virtues, the disciplbic of the body precedes the 
iljuminatffm of lllfiSpul, TEhh conclusion U based on the continuity 
of evolution and on the fan that man recapitulates thr previous course 
of evolution in his growth. A third consequence of lho theory of 
cvohitioEi is that it provides m with a scute of values* Although the 
nilimatc good of man is the ivali^ation of hi* reason, yet ^ 

other objects and achievements arc helpful to this aid., they art also 
gooth they have value. Now there arc two ways of ascertaining their 
relative value ; one is empirical or inductive and die oiher deductive, 

Miskawaih employs the second method, The order in which di Reran 
powers appear in the evolution of man is also I he order of their value, 
anger Is of a higher value ihnn appctUiou, and dhcrumnation is 
mote valuable than anger. Reason appearing in the last is placed At 
the sumtnit* H is the end of all. The order of reality is the same a* 
the order of gdodti™. 

UiN 

Man h it combination nf two lubstaticefl, soul 3 nd body, which 
ans diametrically opposed eo each other in their essence, qualities and 
functions, Thesoiil tea spiritual substance, pure, simple, indivisible 
and ImmornU ft enters the body from outside, but though tempo¬ 
rarily tied Co the body, h ii in no way dependent cm it. It is not 
related to the body as form to matter, hut has its oivii existence A 1 
AFtci (he bond of union Is cut, it Illicit whence it came. The body on 
die other hand La a combination of material dements* and as a combi¬ 
nation is suhjecr to all sons id decay. At death its decomposition h 
final and for good. 

Miskawaih finds the proof of \hb duulUtic doctrine in the nature 
of human knowledge- It is the essential property of matter that it 
cannot simultaneously assume two different forms ; a body cannot be 
a cube, for instance, and a sphere at the same lime. Now when we 
examine the nature of perception %vc ice that then* ti a principle an 
man which oniunu 30 many different forms simultaneously, that is, it 
can perceive a number of objects at one and the same time- 'This 
principle, therefore* cannot Iw matter* Nor can it be a function oT 
matter. Lor a tiling Which assumes different forms and states, cannot 
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itself be one of those form* end states, in its own nature it must be 
without any form. Further, these slates and forms arc constantly 
changing, Tliere must be then beyond the split:rr nf change some 
permanent stit'iir.iiuin which is the foundation of personal identity 
I lus proves that the soul is neither matter nor a function of mailer. - * 
A number of other argument**! Itavc also been adduced in support of 
this view. 

Although man is a combination of a body and a soul, in this 
unique combination the body is nothing more than an instrument 17 in 
the hands of the soul As matter the body is m fact devoid of life and 
at livity, it ji the subject of the soul's action. Humanity consists in the 
(oitl, uni is identified with ii> Miskawaih is not prepared to make 
the body an integral pari of the nature of man, as the Stoics** did, 
Nor docs he regard it as .m unnecessary clement to be dropped as toon 
a* possible, Ji SpcuiuippusW and Porphyry.*' Tire Irody for him is n 
necessary instrument of the soul which it uses in the tdiicvcnictu of its 
own perfection so long as it remains in the Itody. 

Nevertheless the relation between the soul and the body is not 
one-sided. The soul is also affected by I lie body in diverse ways. The 
diseases of the body, for example, may upset the balance of the soul, 
and may even seriously lumper the function or reason.* 1 In fact all 
disorder, error, imperfection and evil that is produced in the soul is 
disc to its contact with the body. Body » the ciuwc pf *U evil.” 
1 Ids sinister influence of the body on the soul, it may be admitted, is 
quite baffling, How can a body that is inert and without activity 
exercise such an evil influence t>u a principle that is higher than it, 
and is diametrically opposed to it ? but although this is unintelligi- 
bk, it is nevci theicis consistent with the first principles of his philo¬ 
sophy. We may recollect dim though matter is a non-being, yet it is 
evil and the source of all evil. The body is only j parUpibw form of 
thfl univcrsaJ nuiicr* 

1 lit life of tlyr in inoiioii^j wkidi^ YiVr motion 

or live Universal soul, is in two directions. One is upwards in which 
die soul ascends to the Intelligence, and the other downwards in whidt 
si descends to matter, in the former it contemplates the Intelligence, 
images its perfeciion and by so doing acquires light and splendour, 
luid ititll becomes iUuminitcd, thereby achieving iu perfection.** !□ 
the latter, on die oilier hand, it confers light and illumination o» 
matter, and makes material bodies perfect.*" In one it becomes 
completely absorbed in its own essence, and joining the essence of the 
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Creator become* unified with it- In die oilier d is per sion and variabi- 
lity are produced in it, in which il becomes separate- From itt essence 
nnd experiences a wit of miser)* which this direction emails.*? 
Mkkswaih suggests that these iwa directions of tile movement of the 
soul have been designated by the Sharjah of Islam as right *vnd 
left « 

The essential function of die soul consists in perception. ll 
perceives the intelligible* ;u well as thr letmibfes. The poWCt of per¬ 
ception, Lc. the rational soul, is the same, only ihe modes of percep¬ 
tion vary.*® In the case of the intclligibles, Uic soul turns to itself, 
musters iU powers and liecnmei intent on its own essence, and obtains 
exhilaration and delight, Jn intellect ion the soul has no need of any 
external instrument It is completely independent of the body and 
enjoys {K-rfect freedom- Intel lection is perfect knowledge.™ In the 
case of the perception of the sensible*, on the other hand., the soul hsit 
to turn away from its essence, lose touch with it,, and wek the 
ail is I ant e of the instrufueiiulity 'if the senses. Sensation id im^rlcci 
knowledge.? 1 

To account for the possibility of sensation, ratliei for the wider 
problem of the interaction of the sou! and the body, Miskawaih adopts 
the concept of the natural spirit- 1 * a concept si which 

Galen gave the final formulation. Natural spirit b the vapoury 
substance formed in die minute arteries of the brain as a result of the 
gradual ratification and refinement of fowl materia], first in the diges¬ 
tive organs of the siomacSi, then itt the liver* heart) and the arteries 
that carry the blood to the brain In, virtue of its fineness il is able 
10 receive the exuberance of the soul, which in order to act on it has 
tn move down* and lose in its fineness and subtlety* Hie natural 
spirit then goes through the whole body. When it enters the eyes it 
cause) vision, when it enters the cars it causes hearing, and so ott. J * 
This theory of sensation clearly implies that in acts of sensation the 
soul hns to suffer a kind of diminution in it) refinement and a posi tive 
\ij%i hi its pci feution* 

Above actuation we have imnginaLiarL whose ecruit: ties in fhc 
forrparl of the hr aLn. The mxi higher faculty is memory whole centre 
lies in the posterior part of the brain. Superior fttul more esecllrtit 
llym all U the power of thought* It is in virfon? of this power that 
the sou! coneeives tbc abstract and dir intelligible..^ 4 As acaiut alt 
the other powers of the soul which arc common lu ail iitiiinah die 
power of thought h peculiar to man. 7 * It resides in the middle part 
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of ibc brain, Thia power of thought* write* Mtakawaih, is identical 
vvilh IminiJiily* Tlis mote ti and the sounder? it it p thfc more 

is man dnlfjuct frdKL .iiicl the nmre tie gains in hiittumityJ 11 He 

who uniformly att fchii power, e>-in*i<.hrrs tlir cause* and thr 

primary principle?! of everything *en?cd or iniellected, and keep* 
movirivf ttiwiifJj the In (cilice ncc t upon him die Tri tell igenct l>c& tows 
flic realities of things paecivedJ* That realities are simple and 
eternal, Thoi, absorb the whole aiienuon and endeavour of matt who 
goes on progressing until he arrive! at a stage hy going beyond which 
he could cross the bounds ut humanity and ntLuiu to the rank of «uigehi 
which h more abstract and luminous than humanity. 73 ' 

•He who rcnchc* this stage it in one of these two iim. He cither 
makes continuous natural progress thitt ti, a* long ns hr lives he deeply 
sIndies things lei order th.it he may become acquainted with 

ihcsr real ilk? so (lie utmost of hh mon.il power. By pcr&mcm 
thinking his speculation Wnme^ so acute and powerfu I that divine 
matters and spiritual mysteries; heroine trsmspurent no his soul an self- 
evident matters, This clearness St of such a kind that it needs ao 
svllogistic reasoning, since in the latter the progress ii from lower to 
higher, whereas tcv the clear and bright Sighi of reason of that great 
pawn every thing becomes inii.mtaneomly mnnifcsi. This h one 
slate, it involve! a gradual ascent to the pure intelligible*, and it is die 
wav of the phiIo*t>phe«, rj 

‘The cither state is that in which the pure intelligible* thmisrhe* 
descend to him. In the first there is 3 gradual progress from sensation 
to Imagination, rejection and finally to titoiurkh in which the uiteilj* 
■rible realities that ire In die intelligence ate reflected. In the "a^ of 
the other tbit process E* reversed. The irttelJiyihlo thernsclv^ come 
down to Treason* whirl* in mm affect* the relkctive power, and the 
rejection offccti the imagineiton. which lastly affects the sensory powers, 
llicu the man begins to « the intelligible realities and their cause and 
origin ill itidi a way m if they were in the plurmmwmal world outside 
hii mind, and -is if hr were seeing them with his eyes, hearing thart 
with hi* curs, just as one scni the objects of dream in his imagination 
and think* that he it seeing ihem as external. ,_ P . „ „Thw i* thr smtlf 
of *he prophet*/ 4 * 

Fhii Miskitw .’.ili'i theory nf prophet-y or revelation. This is 
now lie relate? the jirnphiriic revelation to thr general law of evolution 
ft may lie observed that oh this view both the philosopher and the 
prophet eoanprdinul thr lame intelligible ralltia* and in this real 
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junction of theirs they art oiif. Mwwvfrt [Jir suune uf ihr i nielli- 
:!jhk imlilies is rile same, viz,, the Intelligence ; i! -.rsel.tii.. n is the -u J t 
of Jfile!Ii^ruoe, It aIi« lotluiv.i that iheir- is no antagonism itfiwsrn 
reman and revelation, that both are equally competent <u peuetratr <o 
spiritual mysteries, and to comprehend iralily ; ami that in matters 
of ethical knowledge, j=urm ii perfect iv niliirirm. .1 view tliai h.n hr ,, 
staled exprcMly in rtf-ftm <mii tua^Shimimtl r'p: 

As noted above there arc two mode* of perception: the rational 
; Jch3i-e-'Ai(tb anil the sensory Misk&waih also calls 

thimi faculties (Qpwl), and sometime* even parts <*f ihe soul, though 
generally hr avoids the use of the last term. 

The rational mode of perception or the rational soul is dtuple, 
and pure, It is absolutely independent of the body mid immortal.* 4 
The sea gory mode of perception or the tensing soul, on ilu? other hand, 
is completely dependent t>n the body, anti cannot work cxoepi through 
its organs. As such, it; fair ih hound up with dial of the body, and 
hence the death of the body brings it also to its doom. The sensing 
jotrl. lilwefott?, unlike it* counterpart, it perishable. 84 

So far tile tensing roul has liecn regarded a* a mode of perception. 
Therefore when it is said that it perishes with the body we understand 
that with death this mode of perception of the soul oeates, Shi far it 
is (|uite co rials lent. But Jitter the concept nf the tBuiog mul is en¬ 
larged in cover the whole of the human life, excepting reason. All 
the appetitics, desiFcs feejmgs and emotions arc subsumed under it.** 
It now becomes the irrational soul of Plato, which he on to divide, 
follow ing Plato, into two parts, the spirited and I hr appetitive, The 
farmer is the faculty of the touI by which it exercises anger, vigour 
nnd initin live in meeting dangers, and pursues the desire for domi¬ 
nation, promotion and varieties of Imnaur. The laitee is die faculty 
of the soul by which it ete*Ci»:t passionate desires and pursues 
pleasures of eating, drinking, marriage and the like. 44 

MUkawuih's arguments 41, for the immortality of the sent) Live 
ill been taken from Mato. What strikes us in Jib discussion it that 
hr do« not allude to the idea of the moral necessity of the next life, 
which is sn conspicuous in the Qur'an that it can hardly lie overlooked. 
There is another point for consideration. Granting that the soul 
survives, we may well ask what is the precise nature nf tint which 
Survives. Can it be a sufficient •■'million for future retribution or 
rewnnl ? We arc told iii.it sensation, imagination anti memory ate 
common to the sub-human soul arid are perishable, only reason it 
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immortal. The obvious conclusion from thii view is that in the next 
life there will be 110 recollection of the worldly life, since there wilt he 
no memory This invalidates moral reward or punishment, of whose 
ground llic soul would lie quite ignorant, it further confines the life 
htreai'icj to an activity id intellectual illumination 01 ignurancr, This 
is a very unsatisfactory idea of the next life. 

As every other principle, the soul comes ultimately from God and 
returns to it 111 die end. God is- die source uf being a* well as the final 
goal. This return is effected in contemplation/* The soul first con¬ 
templates Intelligence and unites with it. Then as intelligence it 
contemplates God and achiever its final union. How this union is 
attained is not quite clear. The Ingic of the system requires that it 
should be a supra-rational ecstatic experience, the intuitive experience 
of the mystic. But being antagonistic to mysticism. Mhkawaih avoid; 
the term eciiasy. What actually he means is hind to ascertain. This 
union with God Is die highest happiness of the soul, to a detailed study 
of which we now turn. 


CHAPTER IV 


Happi ness (al-Sa odak) 


SA'AUASI, THE CENT8A1 PWOBl.EM OH ETHICS 

‘I'uii femral problem ofphilosophic&l cdliev in Islam is the problem 
L I* !■ theproblem of the end of the ideal or 

human life, Ethbs b the science par exerHence nf tfais ideal* Sinre the 
ideal of life cannot l>n conceived of except as good, the end and ihegood 
are idettticah The concept of the good b so fundamental to Muslim 
eihics, that the latter can wdI be defined as the science of the good. 
Not mdv Ei the good the basic concept, it h the only primary concept* 
Every other concept E> derived from iL Virtue Is the dispesbtoil of 
the soul in which ant] through which sa’adoh is realised, and actions 
that proceed from such dispositions lo achieve aa'ffdjh are right, 
A pa it from Uus neither virtue nor the right has any other significance, 
Muslim philosophical rthiei is completely teleological* Steeped tu 
Greek ideas, the philosophers of JsSnm could not conceive of the 
independence of ilie eoncepL of the right* They were not even troubled 
by the contemporary theological Attempt to prove the revelatimud 
nature of Islamic morality, um by the idea of duty that this attempt 
brought to the fore. 

Milkuwaih is the greatest representative of philosophical ethics 
in Islam. S&'&dah f<*r him h the central and basic problem. Hi* iirsl 
book on ethics* Ai-Sa'ddah ss devoted exclusively to this problem* 
His next larger and an ore comprehensive book lahdhib At*JJcM$f § 
1>esirle enunciating the basic idea of wldAh in the ftrirt chapter r has 
devoted a whole chapter The. the third > to its elaboration, Abo the 
three lost chapters of the second book on the Soul in his metaphysical 
ucratbe Al-frtiuz are occupied with thh problem, TMIa show* the 
importance that sa'ndah tins in Miskawalh's ethical %\ stern. 

However, in his Tah/Jhtb he docs not begin with sa'ftdah. The 
first chaplet of the book deals, as noted above* whh the conception of 
die sold and its relation with the body, and then givesan outline of 
the whole ethical theory that has been expounded in the hook* The 
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second chapter hegim with a discussion of character, which serves ts 
a medium far the JtpalyaU of virtue and moral sa'aduh. It is only 
in die thiid chapter that[ he V*kn up the problem of sa'/ithili in detail * 
knowing fully that Aristotle, whom ho mostly follows, opened his 
Niconmchean Ethics with this very problem. 

The reason foi thb departs lie is obvious. Considering the fact 
that sa'fidnh is a wider concept* embracing all aspects of life along 
with the moral, Miskawaih has rnnsidned it more appropriate to 
devote a b<xfc(i4&&f£Ari) rscdiuivdy to its exposition. However* that 
aspect of s-i-gdah which foiiflB more properly the object of ethics* he. 
dtc moral sa^daJi, has not been fully treated in this hook, It is this 
task that has been attempted in the Twfuthtf}- "It h the disposition of 
Elie moral perfection/* lay* Alhkiiwaih, ^that we .dm at intbh book.”* 

And since moral sa'^dih consist* in virtuous character, in the 
Tahdhth he has chosen to begin with the imalysis of charACtn 
Probably the tramn inu> lie derper in the very id'-.t of ethics. The 
icrni for the lienee ufcthkt in Anihfc is 71m i£-AkhI#q f or ftttfcfrf al* 
Akhtaq* which suggests A'AuAj dr character as die object of this science. 
Tliiv ssiggesdfctL becomes mure fascinating in later writers on ethics 
such a* Nii^irutWin TG*r and Jal^luddjii ppvrwtni, who tkime ethics 
in term* of character. 5 This change was probably encouraged by a 
reading of Magna Morally which is nitrjbed to Ariitulk, The writer 
of ihii twKjk begin* hU discussion of ethics lu these words : ''Since we 
propose to speak on ethics [hiper tfhtkpn} we must first consider uf 
whai moral character efltt) n apart, lu a word, dum, it seemi to 
be a part of naught else but politics. For 11 is not possible to Act in 
political matters withoiitexhibilltig spine m oral quality* for instance, 
goodness, Now goodness con si a is in possessing dlirereM virtues. And 
i f one is to act in political matters,, one ought to possess ^ood chame¬ 
ter. Therefore* the scientific Goadderatimi of human nharagier 
{hyptriia tthf pragnuipita would T<xm to be a pan and in fact the 
beginning of politics/** The reason for this change in the conception 
of ethics might have J,dn h as Alexander Cram in ciyvno* 

Idgy of the term 1 It is must likely that Miskawidh influenced by 
This new significance that character curne so possess .is the lUtfti&y 
point in ihc science of ethics. 

In mir exposition of MLik A wade’s ethic* we dial I begin with the 
conerpLkri of a.isdab and nut with character. Die reason for this 
icturn to ihe original position lies in the very idea of aa'adoli. Sa^dah 
is a widei concept comprehending the whole of life. Along with 
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morality it also include* ill rational activity p philosophical ami scienti¬ 
fic, Even Art is not excluded from tu scope* Every activity of the 
iOUJ whether individual nr social, in the family or in ihc state, fall? 
equally within its orbit. Sa'^dah is the object of ethics no less than 
it is the object of politics* of economic* (he science of the hou^diukl^ 
and of any other social science. 

The sa‘Iduh that is more properly the object of ethics b moral 
aa'jfcdah as distinguished from ai-ia'tyd&li fi.c, sa^dab in general). It 
it obvious that without a view of sa'idah in general* we can hardly 
appreciate moral jn^dah. It is she idea of ahsa’udah that is the 
object of Miskawail/s At^Stpadah* while Ids later work, the Tohdhibi 
\± mainly- concerned with moral s& f *dah, ami rince no discussion of il 
can tic complete or intelligible without a wider concept ion of absurd ah 
he has to refer time and again 1 to his Ai-S^ddah. To present 
MiskawaiU's idea in his own words We would quote a passage from 
the Tchdhib* **Qn -tUain to perfect sa'idUli/* he writes* 

"withum Learning all kinds of wisdom and philosophy* as it has been 
described in At*StfadAlii There h na short-cut bere. Both kinds of 
perfect ion, Lheomical and practical, air essentia^ and my purpose in 
writing the- Tnhiftdb alter 'id&h is nothing except that the 

highest sa'idali which is the end of true philosophy may Income cleai 
from my di-cus.don bi boiii die lwiokij uJid that the soul may purify 
itself and prepare for this ultimate end. This Is wh> 1 have entitled 
the Tniidfdb also as the TdjHr al«A*rdq* (The C learning nf the 
Vieira).® 

In fact as this quotation shows, and a* we shall sec later in 
detail, theoretical perfection is the ultimate $a r &dah (ahsa'idat al* 
qu^wlj and moral perfection, though organically reSaird 10 it, 1 * 
ntiverdteless iub?ervicu( to it, in the i merest of logical coherency 
and convenience, Lite better course would lw 10 begin with the concept 
of sa'idah iu general and then proceed to the exposition of moral 
&a<adah p of which die analysis of character farm* the starting point* 

TI1F. CONCEPT OF 5 A 1 AD Ail 

i d hnd the exact equivalent of su'udah in English is chfticuh 
almost impossible. Generally the teem used for it is happiness, hut 
it h an unsatisfactory equivalent. Literally happiness means a stale 
Of feeling, differing from pleasure by Its uiggcation of permanence, 
depth and serenity/ whereas sa'Hdah h n comprehensive concept* 
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including tn it happiness, prosperity, rinzcesr* perfections blttscdncfla, 
and bcautitudc*® Similarly. as comfiired with Us Greek original, 
iudatitmfat which in orttmtty tuage meant happiness often with special 
reference toexterttfil prosperity/ sa^chih has a folium and complete* 
nils of meaning that is nei found in the original- Well-being it 
another possiblc equivalent, but iliat too f falls short ol its plenitude 
and sublimity. Sn'udah primarily means the attainment of some 
desirable end or good, involving happiness or pleasure :is a necesmry 
concomitant. But in the widest seiue the end of good expands to 
embrace ihc whole life and becomes (lie ideal ur ihc cud of all (he 
activities of ihc soul. 

The soul lias two kinds of staler one that it ihe object of pm be 
or Munir, and the - liter thin is not. Ethics is, however* contented 
only with tins former,, which i% of ihtce kinds : ocignilive, accidriitAl 
and eonalive. Thr cognitive is the gennai activity of knowing, >n- 
ehidlng ieruKktion t intellection and discrimination or evaluation. 'I nc 
accidental compnrisefl desirei or ap|Krtites F impulse^ emotions mid 
feeling?, such .it pleasure, joy, pity, kindnm 2 etc. The denomimuioti 
of atTectioiLs and deaim as accidental to the soul flfvVo/j 1 

tttggcflts that they do not belong tn lhe real nature of the sou], but arc 
tht external ami temporary outgrowths. This view which has lieen 
sei forth in Al^^tdah i pp. 44-45J in in perfect harmony with the 
ihen ry nf man licit wc have sindied hi the previous chapter, according 
tn which the essence of humanity lies in the iriuJ, the hotly and Its 
desires being a super- imposition on the soul, an addition to real 
humanity, The Conutive is the result of the cognitive and the acciden¬ 
tal* Actions ptocecd tidier from the turn or ike other, or from their 
combi nation. 

All the states of the spu I—cognitive* accidental or imitative— are 
purposive. Purposeless or random acts do not emanate from ih-e soul. 
Even die acts of Nature* which ii un inferior principle, have some end 
or purpose, and the imc h the cape wnth an which, as imitation of 
Nature, is still more inferior. It is all the more necessary that the 
activities of ilir soul must have. same end. The end cannot but be 
good, the contrary i- mt.ujifriyabta There must also lie a final end to 
which all other ends lead, and in which they find their completion. 
There must be, therefore, a final end or au ultimate good to which 
every act of the soul— cogn-tivc, accidenlai and cou.uivc —is 
directed ^ 

Now the final emi must lie chosen for its own sake A 1 and never 
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as a means 10 anything dsc* otherwise it would nul be ttnnL It must 
aUo Iks self-tufficlenl. 1 * That is, by itself it should mike life worth 
living, :md one who .maim to ii will no lunger wish for any thing else 
ihat may be worth desiring. 

This final aid or the chief good is Miskiiwmh’s aj~sa‘a'lah. AI- 
aa'Aduh muM, therefore, have die qualities ot finality, sell-desirability, 
and self-sufficiency. So far, we have only discovered the essential 
qualities of sa'Idah, Now the all important question is: What is 
sa'aditlt ? What does it consist in ? 

SA'AnAH A Nil nit CLATOISH: GOOD 

Before discussing this problem we musL make ii clear that 
Miskawaih does not identify sa'fdah or the ultimate good with the 
Platonic flood. Like Aristotle he maintains that human good is 
different from the Good. But his attitude towards the Good and the 
relation of the human good with it doc* not teem to be die «mc as that 
of Aristotle. 11 

Miskawaih repeatedly emphasises that the Good has its own 
being, and thai m'adiilt, on the contrary, bin wo being of Its Own « 
Tit is is certainly a Platonic idea, which is in perfect harmony with 
Miskawaih’* general philosophy. Besides, there is nothing in hi* 
books that may explicitly endorse Aristotle's criticism of the Plutonic 
Good or amount to an implicit acceptance of hi* conclusions. 

Aristotle’s criticism of the Platonic Good asms it proving that 
the Good like other Ideas has no real being, that it ha* no meaning 
common to all it* applications, and that, even if there were inch an 
Idea of the Good, it could lie of no me in forming the concept ion of 
the good of man, still less in Us realisation . 11 Ou the contrary, 
Miskawaih believes that the Good, which ii the same a* God, docs 
really exist, that human good is related to the Absolute Good in a very 
significant and import ant way, and that no intelligible conception of 
human good can be formed m itliout reference to ike Good, nor can it 
be realised in complete detachment from it. On all these points, ns 
wc shall see 1 *, Miskawaih is in complete agreement with Plato. 

Wit AT IS BA'An AH ? 

Now to come back to the question: What does sa'fdah cousin 
in? Immediately a number of things force themselves upon our 
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attention—pleasure, honour * wea lib * health etc. Does sa'adah consist 
m any ur of them, or in all of ihcrrt taken together f MbLavvaih 
subjects the first alternative to searching criticism, but thie* not 
examine the other, 

Figure cannot constitute aa'adah for die following seasons, It 
ia not desirable fur its own sake, it is tile result and tioi the rnd of a 
dr suable act. Sync pleasant things arc even undesirable, and many 
things have an mdependent value of their own quite apart from the 
pleasure they bring. Pleasure ii related 10 the h fitly and as such nan- 
not be ihf. ohjeci of the soul, Tn make *.Vadah consist In pleasure 
would mean subjecting the spiritual to the material# the eternal to the 
transient, the real to tin: utucaL laud the higtiei i> > the lower 11 , Tliis 
will amount t■ ■ -j flagrant violation nf th 1 : hiw if evolution -tnd pro¬ 
gress. A life of bodily pleasures h worthy of animals rmd brutes, but 
it is fax beneath Lite dignity of siwn i. ft hiuder^ die activity of the 
ratiemrd ioiil ? and ihw.au the aducvcincnt of iiv distinctive pet Tcetinn 1 *. 
Above alb pleasure is essentially negative, it is only the removal of 
pain, which invariably precedes it. One cannot, for inat&ticc, feel 
pleasure In eating and drinking utiles* one has undergone die pain of 
hunger nr thirst- 'this holds true also for all bodily pleasures with¬ 
out except ion. Pleasure as a rule is emancipation from pain'*. It has 
only a negative value. How then can it be an end iu itself. Its un¬ 
desirability is evident from the feeling of shame that those who indulge 
in it inev itably experience and who try to bide their shameful acts 
From other eye* It can also he observed in those not infrequent ex- 
prc&siom of praise or admiration which spoiltiuicoiuty come front the 
hearts uf such men for those who abstain from pleasure ^ 1 Lastly, 
pleasure cannot Ik soitght inqcfiuitety- It soon turns out to lie evil if 
pursued beyond a point,, whereas sa'^dah can never change inn* 
erviL 11 

1 Ion our i 53 too* cannot constitute sa'&dah- I* does not so much 
affect those la whom ii is paid ns those wlio pay it- Its value, more- 
over, cnxisbu cswuukdly In the fact that it produce* the r.otiich.umcss 
of worth, which# therefore, h of more value than tike honour itself* 

Wealth® and health 11 have still less claim. They are not sought 
for thei r own liics# rather they are the mean* il- other ends. They 
(hm lack themo^i rundiimeiiiJ*l dLiraciethtic of ta^dah* Miskowaih 
does not examine virtue ns Aristotle does**. Probably this is an 
oversight 

If iii'ftdiih does not consist iu pleasure, wealth# tumour# or healthy 
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whai theft doe* it eon*bt in ? The amv.fr is provided by tbc concept 
,j|‘ proper function. The idea of proper or distinctive futtclion and the 
ideniitkaticti of happiness with its perfect realization it Platonic 
{Rtpuhtk, 352—353). Arittolie borrowed this idea from hint almost ver¬ 
batim.** Although MLskawnUi docs not mention his -source, y#l most 
probably he took it from Aristotle. However, we can well find hit 
source tit Plato, since an Arabic translation of ihe Rtpublic was avail* 
able in his days. 

We shall reproduce in full Mukawaih's formulation of tbit argu¬ 
ment, because of its fundamental importance in the determination of 
sa'idah. We shall, however, postpone Us examination till we have 
completed the exposition of bis ethic*. It runs as follow;: 

f, All existing things in the universe whether animal, plant, any 
material body, or it> ‘.iniptest elements, e. g., fire, wo ter, ait .irul earth, like¬ 
wise all the heavenly bodies, c g., the sun and the stats, have power J, 
dispusilinm and liinctlnni uf their own. by which they arc distinguished 
from all the lest, and by virtue of which they are what they are, 
They also possess some powers, dispositions and functions which arc 

shared by others...But it is its distinctive functions for 

which any being is created, since only i< and no other being can best pet- 
form tt* specific function and verve it* particular purpose. This is a 
universal law which governs everything in the heaven; and on the earth 
in nature and in art. A thing is good if it serves its own special pur¬ 
pose and serves it in the required way. Atul it is perfect and to"id 
( happy ) in the proportion in which it achieve, its purpose, A sword, 
for example, is meant for kilting. That sword is therefore the best and 
most perfect which cuts sharp and deep, the same ts the case with a 
horse and with every other tiling.. But if a hone fails in the per¬ 

formance of its specific function, to that extent it lacks the element of 
horse lie and falls short of its perfection. No matter then, if such a 
home is treated as an *»," (TtiWfoh, pp. 3—Uf 

The same argument hits been advanced in •AlSa'^dah,' in a some¬ 
what different way. his briefly as follows; 

"Every thing that exists has some purpose for which it has been 
created m made. This fact is most dear in the object oFan. No 
instrument or object or art is without purpose. Also no object fit 
instrument can completely fulfil the purpose of any other object. And 
the goodlier of the object lie*in the perfbmuutce of that *md which in 
peculiar to it and for which, it has l>ecti mitde. I Hi; is also true of the 
object* of Nature, rather it j» truer in their ease, since Nature is prior 
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lo art, it in the original which an imitaftci* Nature produce* nothing 
that u without purpo^. everything in whole oi in part r the body o j it* 
various orgaistv, ha* Mime purpose that ii different from that of the other* 
and is peculiar to h + No body or organ can replace the oihrr. or perform 
Um peculiar function. The walking of this law is far more 

evident in the case of rhr void, which is superior to Nature* Obvimtiiy P 
therefore, the goodness of man lies in the performance of that function 
which is peculiar to him. Man is the noblest of all creation and cxem* 
filihci ibis law in the higher degree/' ipp. 33*34, 

in (he Sight of thb argument ia^adali u elevated to the position of 
a aii l versa] concept. U i* applicable to every being that, exists, and con¬ 
sists in lire realisation of that function which is peculiar in or distinc¬ 
tive of any being- It is relative to a dais or species, and even to a 
single individual. There h nothing hi ihc argument to restrict its appli¬ 
cation to dasscs only. 

Wc may here observe that the conclusion of tills argument is the 
same which it the import of the philosophy of evolution set forth in the 
previous chap ec r. Boih the argumc ms conn tie ihe essence of a bring to 
^distinctive function or form and identify its end or good with die 
realization of that essence. The distinctive form of mad according u> 
the theory Of evolution is hU mason, anti the peculiar funcuon of man 
by the above argument may be easily found, says Misfcauaih, to consul 
in the proper exercise of reason* The sa^dah of man therefore conti st> 
in the perfection ofhjs reason Though wc have arrived at the concep¬ 
tion of the sa'idah of man by the same general argument* yet it differs 
in an important way from the sa'idah of other brings. On thr level 
of man m'idah is noi deter mined by the inexorable law's of natnrr as is 
ihe case with lower beings- on the the contrary , ii is Achieved by fret 
vohmtiuv activity** 1 In fact ya'adah intis real =cuse is true of bunion 
bcingi only, in rxtemlmg ihc term to iuh4ium,\n beings sa'idah loses 
much of its significance.^ 

The SEtBilah of man comhxs. in I he perfection of his reason. Now, 
tea,von is of two kinds, iheurcurri and practical.-* The first is pure 
activity of thought and the second is f«a*wti in action. Or using the 
Al-Stfaiith'i division of the activities of the soul* we may say that in 
diE first reason h concerned with cognition, in the second with the 
iiccidrriiiih- the urgmui.iiion and direction of fipprittf^ impulses and 
emotions* Corrcspotiding io these two reasons wc have the theoretical 
and the practical perfection or ra^idrii* Migkawaih also calls the first 
distant or ultimate perfection, and the second proximate ox mural petfec* 
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tbn,« To explain the idea of the proximate and the u l tim ate M'idab 
Miskawaih makes use Of an analogy from an and another from nature .* 1 
The proximate perfection of a hummer, he observe*, lie* in flattening 
Hard bodies, but its ultimate per fee lion lies in making 1 , fbr instance, 
a ring. Or, the proximate perfection of the stomach consist; in digest¬ 
ing food, and it* ultimate pei lection lie* m making up the deficiency of 
energy in the body. In the same way, the proximate perfection of man 
lir« in acting according to reason, but his ultimate perfection tie, in 
the pure activity of though l.** A man. however, cannot attain to com- 
pictesa'idah unless he combines both the perfections. 


TUSOfi-MTiGAL PZRFXr.TtON 

The reason why theoretical perfection is thr ultimate sa r #dah, 
superior to ami more valuable than moral pcr fet tioii, lies deep in the 
philosophy of Miskawath, ns we have pointed out in the previous chapter. 
It is more valuable because here reason U directed to itself- Its activity 
is pure and ha? no reference to anything except itself. It is exposed 
to least interruption, and afford* tiir highest pleasure- It is least de¬ 
pendent on foreign support and external expedients. In pure activity 
of thought reason enjoys that peace ami tranquillity which in the practi¬ 
cal life of rmtleas pursuit one cannot attain. Here reason takes possession 
of the most perfect arid exart knowledge, and the objects of its contempla¬ 
tion are immutable and eternal spiritual realities. Here reason returns 
to its source and imitatei its perfection- Here one i; most God-likc in 
hit actions, only the pure contemplation can make possible the closest 
imitation of the Divine feeing- This is the end of philosophy { which 
MUkawaib define? as the imitation or God ). Only pure activity of 
thought raises man above the limitations of his humanity and unites him 
with the Ulema! Being.** 

Thus theoretical perfection embraces the whole of philosophy,from 
mathematics and logic to physics and metaphysics, especially theology. 
Miskawaih hat dealt wiih this point in detail in ' fpp. 50*61), 
reaching the conclusion that one cannot attain to thr highest theoretical 
perfection without acquiring -ill theoretical wisdom am! sciences in the 
proper order . One can rise to ihr wMrith of this pci feet ion only through 
correct observation, keen srisighr, consistent thinking, true beliefs, 
firm convictions and vivid and clear knowledge of the Highest 
Being.** 
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MOUAL TTIRftiCTION 

Moral pwrecilon consists In ifee acquisition of practical wisdom, 
nrul in the performance nf actions dictated Uy it* ft lb* in the organi«t* 
tlou of the activities of the appetitive and the spirited souls m conformity 
with the right rule or virtue. Moral perfection, in short, consists ii» 
drtue. We shall study the nature of virtue in detail in the succeeding 

chapters. 

Miskaivaih aw? moral perfection in a aejise almost synonymous with 
that of practical poftctfenJ* Nowhere do we End any explicit distbc- 
lion between the two. Practical perfection is a wider term embracing all 
kinds of actions, whether individual or social, in ihe family or 111 the 
goveroneut. It falls under the purview of economics as well ns polities. 
This may term to sketch the limits of morality too far. Bui in defence 
of Misktiwaih it ma> tw pointed out that it is very difficult, though not 
impossible, to draw a hue distinguishing moral activity from political 
activity. Morality in Its nature is social, ami therefore cannot lie con¬ 
fined within the Iwtinds of individual life* individual perfection is bound 
up with, and ultimately leads to, the perfection of the family and or society 
at large which form tlic next higher stages of moral sa’fltlah 

Moral perfection occupies a lower place as compared with theoreti¬ 
cal perfection. For, here season has to turn away from iis essence, and 
er.iiuge in the accicfeitwJs—dcsirc*, impulses mid iff till tons. It has to 
deviate from its miircc and occupy itself with the world of matter. Mornl 
life is, therefore, far inferior to iheeonfeiupJttiyfc life*” 


RELATION BPTWEMN TttEottiTlOM, ilORAt, PBUSECTION 

Tlie relation between practical and theoretical perfection has io<nc- 
l im^i l-H'ei) cotuxl vedor as tine between mean* and an end-* This is a logi¬ 
cal conclusion from Miskawsdh** theory of man, which idenliBe* real hiuna- 
tiity with season or ratio ml fcnowIctfcfBjiuid degrades the body to thr position 
uf mao* But this twain is indispeusable and necessary. Moral perfec¬ 
tion is. therefore, ft necessary means to and condition or, theoretical per¬ 
fection. There )l no short cut to the pure life of contemplation. One 
has to purify dqeadffraw vice atid embellish Ope'* soul with virtue before 
cm ha i king on the pursuit of real knowledge.* Morality u a prepara¬ 
tion for philosophy. 

This disparaging view of morality can hardly he in confoimity with 
general opinion, with the Islamic Shariah and with the moral interpre- 
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tat ion of history in which Miskawalh believe*. Such considerations urge 
Mishawaih to elevate morality to a higher position dan l*» 1 , “ em * 

to philosophy to which his formal theory leads him. This motive n at 
work when he say* that the relation between theoretical and practical 
perfection is one of form and matter.** This allow* for a more intimate 

ami Organic relation between the two. 

Explaining fur titer what he want* to convey by form-and-maller 
relation, Miskawaih says that both the perfection* complement each other, 
none can be fully realised without the Other, 10 That is, moral perfection 
H not only a mean* to the realiMUion of the ultimate happiness, but alia 
a factor contributing to its completion, 

Tliis in fact is an effort to harmonise fact with theory. Hut with¬ 
out seriously modifying the conception of the plwc or the sMil and the 
body in his conception of man, virtue cannot be made an Ingredient of 
ecpml importance in the ult imate sa'Stbli of man. 

TTit GOOD* or TIIR UOOY A SO FOKTtWE 

Tim attempt to reconcile fact with theory is further extended to the 
treatment of the good* of the body and fortune, which in no way belong 
to the soul* and therefore cannot enter into cither the ultimate or the 
proximate sa'&dah. Hut although they do not ronsiLtutc ,m dement of 
saVidiih they can not he completely excluded from it. Some of them pro¬ 
ceed from moral and rational activity, e.g. fame, while others aro conrli* 
tioiu and mean* to na'idnh. Far instance, sa'wlnhiwccaurily presupposes a 
certain completeness of life- A child cannot he happy any more than it can 
be virtuous, for tt i* incapable of any moral or rational activity. 

Fallowing Aristotle closely, Minkawaih makes different cbssSfica. 
ifajuO of such good*. It is unnecessary to reproduce them all, We shall 
only select a few pertinent ones. 

Though goods of fortune like noble birth, wealth and beauty are not 
essential to sa'&dali nevertheless they add to it* perfection. Poverty, iick- 
ne*» ami misfortune may provide a wise man with an incentive and an 
occasion for noble conduct, tile gold of his character may men shine 
brighter. The really virtuous man can never lie miserable.* 1 Rut although 
the virtuous can lie contented with only a few gifts of fortune, in many 
respects such goods are not altogether unnecessary. Without wealth, 
power and influence little can lie tieoompl idled. Noble birth, beaut ■ and 
joy in one's children contribute to perfect j.VSd ih, friendship i* -.till mure 
necessary to the la'id titan to the shaqi (unhappy)* health is imUspert- 
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^hle toalh hi shon, besides ipmiua! good- a certainquantum oFmnierial 
.md external advantage* h indiipesunble to complete ^T-iduh 11 Mbkavruih 
fully n]dE>rm Amloilr’i view that perfect tVathib includes to a consider* 
^ble r5£teni F brides intellectual wisdom ami moral excellence, soundness 
of health and renses t wealth, friends., good name ami metal juceew,* 1 
Like Pythogorrms. Hyppotratua and Plato, hr does not dunk ihai H t'adiih 
:i complete ii i.'ii'if' li:is the virtue of the snul oet.Iv and is deprived: on" the 
goods of the body or Fortuned 

Then: is an obvious Iqc^ticj^ in ibis thinking* The goods of the 
body arc held to Irc nrcessary clement i in prrfea s a* ad ah yet inconsis¬ 
tently enough they tire not considered so important as to beinetnded in 
ihe definition of *a E adah a On the one hand, the body doea not lorm part 
of the essence of mmn, rather it positively thwarts ihe pure activity of the 
soul; on the other hand, the gnodi of the body ate held to be indispen¬ 
sable ro complete s^idalk This brings out ihe co&Uict between a met** 
physical theory mid the intend!* of morality, To resolve this convict 
Miskauaih maintains in many places that man is. not only a soul but ft 
body also.** If this means that ihe body is ftu essentia! part of buinaiUty, 
it goes hti explicit stotcmeiiti. But If thb interpret mi on is not 

accepted, his whole thesis tumble * dawn. 

This canfljcx reaches Us dimax when the discussion enters upon the 
question of rat fading the pleasures of the Body in fta’idah, It may be 
noted that Aristotle's account of pleasure impi in nf m originality and 
ability to accommodate different views is far from being consistent And 
satisfactory f 4T MfskuwaJh here completely abandons Amlotlc and 
tnke^ a perfectly negative nuhudc. He finds no place for picture in 
s^nrlah* except 4s a necessary diversion from the ieriom activities of 
reason that one cannot pursue indefinitely so longas ihc souf iscmljotlied. 
Pi-ruuujr h a relaxation. Ti< function h to recuperate and citcrgiae the 
*&ul fui fresh and rcncwrtl activity* 1 * 

Sa'ldahj however, is not without ft* own pleasure ii ii real Tv the 
mogt pleasant achievement, Pled sure t* of two kinds, one passive the 
other active, one materia I l ho other spiritual. Passive pleasure it common 
(o nnn-rftiionaj animals, hence it cannot be an element in human sft r fidah. 
It is passive because it is the result of the inienre stimulation of some 
desire or finpube. Active pleasure is 5 leeuliar to thr rational *md p it is 
active because ii h idf-mitttL. ft \% pure and perfect, while passive 
pliutmrc h imperfin t and impure* It is detirahl* in itself, white the other 
can have no more thaj an lustrum cm :vl value,. Spiritual pleasure ii 
eternal and permanent, while die material h iiaasitui ind changing. It 
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is tills spiritual picture which the soul enjoys in Its intellect uul and moral 

pursuit**** 

To aum up this discuisrcus ; The highest or the ultimate *H&d.ib 
consist in the contemplation of intelligible realities, and of die most real 
being. Cud, and in effecting u union with Him in contemplation. Moral 
$a*fcdah is the necessary condition of the ultimate sa<adah and also its 
complement. The goods of the body and fortune are necessary lo a certain 
extent for perfect sa'3dah. The pleasures rjf the body are necessary diver- 
>i ant. Sandals itirlf is the moil pleasant activity, and provides fur ihe 
best and purest pleasure. 

15 PEftFECT S.VaDAII AlTAtN ABLE fti THIS LIFE ? 

Whether pet feet sa'adah ii attainable in this life is a question of 
special interest fur Miikawafh. Tkr. religious consdouine^ of Islam 
considered perfect H'&ckh as consisting in the highest activity, M oqah 
(intellectual or intuitive) and akftfuqi (moral) combined with the greatest 
and purest pleasure. The vision of Cod was the acme of tills v&'ftdah and 
was realisable only in die notl life, Plato believing tile essence of man to 
consist in the soul, and its bodily habitation a hindrance to its most real 
and complete activity* considered that ihe realization of perfect happi¬ 
ness (i. e. die perception of the intelligible*) was possible only when the 
body was finally abandoned.** Later neo-PIalonbtv even developed a aon 
of contempt towards the body. 

Bui Aristotkj believing the relation of Ihe soul to the t*ody as one 
of form to matter* did not consider Saadal; as the exclusive function of 
the foul, at the body as an impediment to its complete realization. On 
the Contrary, the body was a necessary baic fur sa'idah, the potentiality 
to be actualized in virtue. In the Mc&mc/aitn £fhkt (I* X, 2)Jieasks "Can 
Solon have meant that a man is happy when be has died V* and replies* 
"This woufd lie an absurdity, especially since we consider happiness to 
be an tiprgriaV Referring fn this pttSrtge Mjskawaib says that Aristotle 
concluded from it that perfect za'udah wan attainable in (hi a life. 
In fact Aristotle strove to make morality completely independent of any 
idea uf the future 1 ife, Hr wa> nut even dear as to the moral govern¬ 
ment of Cod 61 

Not being satisfied with drfrerr of these two views, Miskawaih en¬ 
deavours to efleci a aynlksu between them. Man. he tays p has two 
kind* uf virtue, spiritual and corporeal. The spiritual h completely 
[mfe pen den* of the body, it is the basis foi man’s participation in the 
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life of the angel* { who arc absolutely free from corporeality j in the 
higher world, and consist in the perception of the eternal intelligible 
verities* that is, iu philosophic wisdom only. The corporeal is an 
aOLitna .1 virtue, li h ■ oiihucd to the lower world and consist in the 
orgaimalion of its affairs. Thr lower and tit^ higher worlds, he wains, 
aic hoe same as the Ufa on this earth and hereafter, "On the contrary” 
he aays^ "every LhiQg tltni is perceivable through die senses is lower 
even if St pertains 10 the ncxl lifc, and every thing that is intelligible is 
higher even if it is attained in this life, 1 '** Thus for Miskawaih the 
fundamental distinction From the point of view of ethics does noL lie, 
between this world and the next, but between a life of tiontcjxiplaUou 
of the intelligible* mid a life occupied with the sensible*. It is wrong, 
therefore, to ask the question. Is sa'idah perfectly realisable in this 
or the next life ? Do away with this hi furcation; and you have the 
correct answer. Perfect ia'Sdah is icalisable only in .1 life of contem¬ 
plation of the inldiigibks, and 11 rail be ana tried in this life and die 
next. However die perfect J^’^dne* nut tom away fixim the world, 
but abiding at the higher level of spiritual and inter lice Ural activity 
he lakes iniercit in the affairs of society, ils organisation and well- 
being* 

But i* this solution satisfactory? Does it remove the impeding 
influence of the body on the soul i' Or does the body survive in the 
next life, so that the fundamental difference that is caused by c,Ue discing 
boflsiucm of the sou I may be obliterated^ If this tuu not been proved, 
ho iv con one deny that die question Is important We con chide that 
tom between two convicting tendencies Miakawaih has not been able to 
work out a volution. 


The IritAL Man 

The ideal man of M ukuwaih has perfect knowledge of all that 
cxmaii *Tfais becomes possible for him, because he looks at things in 
their universal essence, not as partictilam; and he who known the uni¬ 
versal knows the particular also\ 5S He content platen thoic Uudjigiblcs 
which arc eternal and immutable. In so doing liiu soul shakes itself 
free from all the finite UmliaUatu imposed on it by its embodiment, and 
\% united with the Intdligcttce. Tile part becomes one with ihe whole, 
the affluence with the fount. Contemplation is self-realizatinn and self- 
trausoeurjence. United with the Intelligence the Sroul rtficclA tin-forms 
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of alt the beings that are there in the Intelligence, and (hereby become* 
■i world in itself, a microcosm.* 4 

This is nol the end cif ike ascent. Having become one with the 
Intelligence, i he soul now eon temp la re- die Divine Being* and receive) 
the overflowing of His grace, Ii* knowledge now becomes luminous. 
It ts no longer discursive, bui an intuitive comp relic ns ion in which the 
reality is caught hold of in an immediate perception. t5 One reaches $o 
dose to God that only a thin veil separates him from God. That, loo, 
fades away in the highest experience of union with the Divine- This 
is the vision oT GotL 6 * The nearer one reaches this goal, the greater is 
the joy or calm experienced by hh jiouL 'Hits stale of bliss and cerii- 
lude cannot be achieved by learning. It \s a gilt 41 of God. 

It may be observed that Mitbwaib nowhere mentions that the 
highest e^ptrif 4 £tf is ecstatic. It is certainly not disarm ve. h it 
PJotmiari ecstasy or Aristotelian intuitive thought? In the absence of 
any dear statement by Mbkawaih on this point ibe question remains: 
undecided However, his view is closer to Amtallr 1 * than 10 Plotinus'* 
ihe union b more .& kind of gaze on the Divine, a vision of God, than 
a unitary experience of the mystic. 

Those who attain to this highest s&'£dah are always happy. 
Their thought* are noble, their expectations high, and their mind* at 
peace. Their life is regulated, their desire-, are submissive to their 
reason, their faculties developed, and [heir virtue* profound and compre- 
licnsive. They arc not disturbed by what happen* around them. 
They live in society, and perform all their social duties, yet their reason 
always abreks ilk the world of its thought, enraptured Ln the joy and 
tranquillity of their soul. They do not seek happiness outside tlicm- 
selves; it U there in their heart. Their virtue is its own end. They 
are indillercn! to friends when they dcscri them:, to wealth if it forsakes 
them* They arc content with as much share in material goods as is 
uitlispcniable fur iheir condtiurd existence, k 1 

Thit does not tnean that MbkawaUfs perfect man it til her inactive 
oe indifferent lu society, even ler* a secluded hermit. On the contrary 
hit ideal man is moil active, ceaselessly striving after his own perfection* 
the perfection of hi* family and of society at large,® 8 He lung a for the 
company of pure souls, friendship ban enviable virtue for him, in 
Mbkawaih 1 * idea! mm die neo-Piiuonic indifference to society U replac¬ 
ed by an Aristotelian ideal of active social lib;, Thb according to him 
is the spirit ami Lhr import of the hlamic ShaiVah.* 0 llir ideal limn liar 
an ardent love for the nexi life which is Fuller and more complete.® 1 He 
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may fully respond co the fervent appeal of Plotinus: "tat us fly to our 

dear, our true, father UnrL..*.... Let Us leave such, vain means 

aside foi seeing allr dear father Kane] again; we haw but to olosc our 
bodily eyes and open the eyes of the spirit/' (Euwfeda 1, VI a ft) 

Those who reach the acme td sriiihih are either philosophers nr 
prophets or the imdirci.* 5 This is too high nn ideal for a common man. 
The majority nf human beings cannot aspire for it. Only a few cxir-i- 
fpidlnak ily gifted peisom Cam rise to its gigantic height^ and they* ton, 
not Without Divine grace, 

SA‘ADAlf Of THE COtttf AN SIAN 

llic majority of people, however* are not completely deprived of 
Hfidah. Their lot is the proximate atfidah/* and that Is a common 
attainment* Moral perfection, or virtue is a social enterprise. Every- 
one ha* to do his best Tor its realisation, and thus it able to share the 
collective achievement, which is not possible by Individual clTon* alone- 
Ex mini iug the idea of xa^dah Miskawath presents ike concept of sprcial 
relative to professions, classes and vocations in society,* 1 By 
realising their special ss'idah mon suited to them, they in fact achieve 
the whole of sa'iuhiJi* Sa'adah is. a collective affair.*- 

Sa'&didi c_aii only l>e achieved through wisdom of which the muin- 
rity of people possess only si meagre portion, They cannot be expected 
to aquht: wisdom by their own cffbi i by which they raav rise to a 
higher level of s-Vidali, Thi* drawback can* however, be partly re¬ 
moved ihrrEugh thr co-operation of the highes acclurs of society, i hey 
can provide them with necessary knowledge and instruct them in wis¬ 
dom. They -ejn rid them. of their evil habits, remedy ihcir diseaAnil 
develop (heir virtues. 

Hut why should society undertake thi? onerous task * That is, 
what h the basis of obligation for wUc men to educate the majority ? 
Mbkawaildi answer h that it i* the cfarcaiid of social co-operation which 
makes possible the existence and perfect ion of wise men. It is the 
demand of Ike reciprocal nature of jiMiicc Unit the majority must ha in 
turn assisted in achieving their u^dati* Thus the social Co-Operation 
makes possible the rtaJh^tton of tho*e goods and the attainment of 
those perfectiom which cannot be achieved by the majority of people in 
iheir individual capacities. 
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£ liave discussed ea-ftdah in genera^ mam particularly tlm ultima it! 



TT St* far only an introductory treatment of the proximate 

or moral ^gdnh ha-; been. offered. We shall now proceed to dbensi it 
in detail What h moral sa'gcbJij or what does it consist in ? Mjskawjiih*? 
answer a* i hai it consists in virtue or virtuous character. Qnr inquiry 
consequently should begin with character. 

T4l4ftACra 

Mbiawalh defines character [khutq] ir* state (hs/i of the soul 
which enables it to perform its actions without any reflection or detibera- 
tion. fc| Bv a state of the soul Miskawaih docs not mean a transient voudb 
iton of mind. It is a relatively permanenl d imposition j or a settled way 
of hrhavimir. 1 He a ho uses some limes words like haivah * sajtyah* and 
iRatatdk^ to emphasise the same aspect of stability and permanencCi 
To qualify \&t with My such word as rmikhah (rooted nr established) 
a= abChtt*&f] doe.ij 4 appears to him Jo he unnecessary, Al-ffliti and ol-Daw- 
warn prefer the use of mtitakoh instead ofhif which they explain as a 
fcatijah fa itate) oflliP iouI tls4t has a tendency to persist, while they 
consider hit as a condition uf the mind that is easy to change. 7 AbDuwwanf 
quotes nl-Tusi *5 definition of character as -Amalckahof the soul from which 
action* proceed without any reflection or deltlieraLion" an.i he says t\vit 
tn&Ltkah h a kaiijxh that is rooted in the mil** Although these quail- 
hcationt at definitions make no significant addition, yet in precision they 
(Certainly make an improvement over Mlskalffaih’a definition* 

By a state of the soul h ru^i-it neither emotinrt nor reeling. An 
emotion h involuntary and comr-qurnily it is neither virtuous nor vicl¬ 
ou** Feeling in itself is neither good nor had smoc is is not acquired. It 
h amoral. Chat acter is acquired* and is she product of will am1 huJutua- 
linn, Emotion is a passing state of the mind, a momentary stirring of 
the soul, while character is a permanent deposition. 

Neither b character a faculty, because a faculty is innate* while 
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character 1% acquired, Character is either good or bad, faculty i* neither- 
One who has die power 4ad knowledge of the good has the power and 
knowledge uf the evil aha, but hr who choose* one character cannot 
simultaneously choose the opposite. 

diameter may also lie distinguished from action* Character* as the 
definition shows, is the internal nUte of die soul, while action is its 
external manifestation. One is the tuner spring tif cause while the other 
is ihc outward rxpicssi™ nr effect. Good actions come from good 
characters, evil actions From had characters- As such it it ciiMAetcr 
which i* primarily (he object of moral judgment. Praise or blame ii to 
be directed properly to character and not to action.® Any random action 
may I» right but it does not deserve full approbation unless it is the 
expression of die inner charade r. OcmmouaJ Actions have little moral 
value, they &ie momentary expressions, cmi^MjiidUly they have no iignk 
fieance. For example, if after being stirred by a strong appeal one shows 
some l>enevolrnce and. then lapses into sc J tidiness, his generosity deirfvrcs 
no approbation. Taken in i sol at ion, actions are not the proper objects of 
moral judgment. They have their moral value only as the expression of 
tlie character from which they proceed-* 0 ' It follows as a corollary from 
this view that if in any situation a pribjuUr char ol ter doe* not find 
exprc*5iun in action, it does not thereby cea^c to exist, or turn into its 
opposite- IF a generous man fails to dq a generous set :n a particular 
ajtuation.hr: does ra<il thereby Wome miserly- 

The actions which proceed from a character do not involve fresh 
thinking or deliberate choice. They arc spontaneous reactions, Beraevo* 

I nice # for instance p is a spontaneous outflow of sympathy from a brawn 
lent character, jt h the inner urge become manifest- li ueedi no eems- 
trairiing consciousness of duty, nor any mathematical calculation of 
consequences. What it emphasised U that an action deserves full moral 
approbation when, as a result oT constant practice in similar situations, 
it becomes a hahn sod needs m> furihrr effort of the will to produce it. 
That is, it becomes a settled disposition or a second nature* Par from 
precluding think*m! or deliberate choice, character is the product of nr* 
pealed arts of reflection and ddlbcrntion* A character gives rise to those 
actions the like of which have been repeatedly willed in the past in order 
to fora that character. Character it the cause as well asthceffert of action, 

IS CElARACTEJfc ^ATWAt. ? 

Is character natural ? Is it completely determined by nature, and 
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its such is it unalterable ? Some philosophers, Miskiiwaih lio3d that 
character is natural and it is impossible for it to be rEutfiged or exurrmiita- 
!cj. Others believe that no character is natural, neither is it unnatural. 
Men arc bom with different potentialities and tendencies that are later 
developed into characters Characters are mrt formed and finished pro* 
ducts of nature, tlies' take their shape by education* training and habitua¬ 
tion. fJ This second view* 1 , Miskawaih mys, * r we adopt, because it is our 
common observation. Moreover, the first View kadi to the negation of 
all powers of discrimination and delibcraiionH It takes away the justifica¬ 
tion for the pumihmem of criminals, or for any attempt at reform, Tt 
implies the abandonment of all (raining and education of young men and 
children* [t means to provide a genera! jimificatioft for every evil or 
shameful act, lIsu* leading to complete anarchy* If we adopt the first 
view ihe Sharjah becomes worthies*, and prophecy an aLsutd 
idea." 11 

Mitktwiik reject* the Stoic doctrine That all men are by nature 
good* and it is society which make* litem bad, 11 lie baa likewise no 
sympathy with the opposite view that men are born evil and become 
good only through education and punishment 11 Gate, says Miskawnih* 
tunic the middle course. He believed ihat Me persons were bom good, 
who never became bad* They Were few. Others were burn evil anil 
never became good, and such were many. And there were those who 
were neither good nor bad by nature, but i he social conditions made them 
either good or bad, 11 Aristotle held that Trim wore capable of changing 
their character* though every one could not do so in equal measure. Some 
might modify their character with comparative ease and in a shorter 
lime, while oihcrs might find it more difficult ami take lunger time. 
However, character could be wholly or partly changed* early or fate. 
And what ever was changeable could not be natural, since what was 
natural did not change, bt short, no character was natural. This conclu¬ 
sion of AHitotle it fully endorsed by Mi&kawaihJ 1 

But to sriy that no character is natural docs not mean that charac¬ 
ter has no basi* in nature. In fact there can be no character which is 
not rooted in natural endowment, Occasional acts of bravery* for ins¬ 
tance, may be performed by a man who has no natural aptitudes and 
dispositions for courage- But bravery cannot form a permanent comti- 
incut of hit character.** There can be no denying die fact that certain 
tendencies and potentin lilies are manifest even in the early years of child¬ 
hood, but they are not characters or settled ways, of behaviour. They 
are raw materials, m to say, and not finished pinducts* They have in 
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be moulded aju!cn>t into set and definite pattern* by subsequent educa* 
linn and hnbitmuioU' To a ettrtsin extent we may be justified in speak¬ 
ing of natural character, if by this term we mean a pattern of behaviour 
which Is expressive of natural disposition* and in which natural capaci¬ 
ties find their fuller realization and development. A mode of behaviour 
not deeply rooted in peifmalltynfKl little expressive of natural capacities 
may likewise be called urtbaiuraL 

It ia in this sense that Miskawaih divides character into natural 
and acquiredJ 7 These categories are by m.j turari* mutually exclusive. 
They only signify the pirdiiminance of the role of either Nature or habit 
in the formal ten of character. Even character ia hath natural and acqnb 
red, lI jOuiiEi eerminty the part played by these lwo fnctora varies with 
individuals. A Ghjurtcter can be called natural if the role of nature hi 
its formation is more conspicuous, and accjuired if habit is predominant; 
Miskawaih has very succinctly si rested these points : "No character in 
man it natural* neither is it mutaLural/"^ Or as Aristotle lias summed 
up bit view t €r Tht moral virtues then, are produced in m neither by 
unsure nor against nature. Nature* iodfted, prepares in us the yrounti 
fi?r their reception, but their complete formation is the product of 
habit."’" 

In (he light of th h dismission ii would tie surprising in note that 
Dr Boer™ and following him Ahmad Amin 31 and others believe that 
Mizkasvaih atlujiiu Calrji's view, gamely, dial few inen ate born 
and never become bad. a it umber of men arc burn evil and never become 
gninrh and ihc rest become good or had under the impart of their social 
environment and training. This opinion is quite unwarranted, The 
miicoucepi ion ^11 irir-% from Mhkawaih s s presentation of Galen** view, but 
thii cannot ser\e as a Efficient ground for a speculation of which ex¬ 
plicit stALcmcnts arc available to the contrary effect. Moreover, just 
■ifier pre^Euin-y Galen 1 * view. MEikawaih ^ots on to analyse Aristotle 1 * 
argument^ whirh hr rtutclurdes ns finally demonstrated. Me further adds 
thiit if Aikxodc's view that dimaqi’T h changeable ii no: adopted, edu¬ 
cation. rcforimtiqm, punishment, die Shari'ah and prophecy will have tu> 
meaning , 11 

Extreme divergence of natural abilities is found among individuals. 
This can be more dearly observed in children os the check and balance 
that w exercised by a grown up j^rrson lit his behaviour ii not round in 
their case. Under favourable cu cut it ion s* ibeir natural disposition and 
nptitudrE are lomciimes distinctly developed in their early years, am! 
trait* like generosity or miserliness, sympathy or stonyheartedness. and 
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jealousy can lie unmistakably observed,” Climatic condition* and Jus^i- 
tary factors also influence and modify natural potentialitks. But the 
influence of the stars which is so deceive a factor in the formation of 
character for his contemporary brethren of Sincerity b not conntenaneed 
by Mrikawnih* 

Although character begirt to take shape in the very childhood, 
nevertheless from the pobit ofview of moral evaluation it is not signihcanL 
I'or, the initiative in decisions and training b taken by the parents and 
the child 1 * will is under their direction. He is not fully conscious of the 
change, he can licit her think of the goodness of any action, nor does he 
chop** it on lit own merit*, ft is only after hi* ratinnal faculty has 
attained a certain degree «if maturity, after his disc of discrimination 
between vice and virtue lias become conscious and hi* actions have begun 
tn proceed from deliberation., that lm u-ill becomes fi re In the fcrnr ^ense* 
and Jii» choice can be aaid to lie his own. Freedom of will in the sense of 
deliberate choice is the necessary prerequisite for the moral value of 
character, 1 * Character i & v irtuous or vicious m the perfect sense only If it h 
tile result ttf deliberate choice and action. 

VIRTUE 

Character is die seat of virtue. Virtue h nm action, faculty, or 
^motion, hut a sett fed disposition, a qua Illy of rmrld, a [wrrmamtnt stain 
of the snul a in short, a character. So fill the object of virtue has been 
located, Now we have to ask what is in a charaetej that m-ikes it virtu* 
uus i To e&presi this in Arittoteium terminology, we Itave found the 
genu* of virtue (viz., character ; 3 now its differentia arc to be discovered. 

But to get ut a definition of virtue h tUihcuJt. For, MIdtawalhhas 
nowhere attempted any diin g of this *ort. m lu? dune in the ca*c of 
character. Another difficulty that one has to face in formulating hi* 
view regarding virtue arises from his ejfori to work out a synthesis bet* 
wren I hr Platirtm: concept ton of virtue which U ! i. iwrd upon the ircpartite 
division of the soul and the Aristotelian idea which places the differentia 
of virtue in the mean. To this combination of the Piatonic and Aristole- 
Jian viewy Miskawaih was perhaps kd by the to* called Arts tote I tan 
treat isc *011 Virtues and Vices/ which drawing upon the Platonic divi* 
sion of the soul attributes different virtues to its parts and describes 
virtue a* a stale producing orderliness or harmony in the soul,** 

As noted above, Miakawnih, following PbtO> distinguishes three 
{acuities of the soul : the rational, the spirited and the appetitive. Eadi 
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faculty has Us own virtue or excedeuce or pcrfcdun. Wisdom is the 
virtue gif the ratiomij wuI„ courage of ihc spirited .\rtd purity of tire 
appetitive. We have the virtue of Wisdom [nl-niktnah) when the ration*!] 
soul Functions with metierslion, does not overreach its own self, and 
has all its desires focused on uhdtirilanding irucicicttaa. As a result of 
this understanding it is also able to determine shat which ought to he 
done, and that which must be avoided. 1 “ We haw die virtue of Courage 
(af^i/iajaWiJ when the spirited ^oul functions with moderation, and obeys 
willingly wha! the rational *oid deems fit for it / 7 arid the virtue of Purity 
tvl-'ijfQh) when the appetitive souj functions with moderation and obeys 
die rational so ul wUhuui refusing anything that it pronounces to be right 
for il* 3ft And when all the three virtue* arc obtained m the Mul» that i% 
when all the faculties of the soul function with moderation and in mutual 
harmony, surrendering themselves willingly to reason, we have the virtue 
of Justice (nl^adiil&kl. 1 * 

These dclmitiom dearly show that Miskaw:uh , j fmwUnicmal 
approach 10 virtue is Platonis. Virtue is conceived of as the perfection 
tif the various faculties of die soul* which is possible by their working 
with mod er at inn ( iUidRt }« We can^ therefore, tfefiiu! virtue as that 
dm racier of the soul which disposes it to work with modern litim 
Moderation it the condition of the harmonious working of all die facul* 
tits of the sout* in fact mofknthsr and harmony go hand in hand. Har¬ 
mony and moderation constitute the ewmee of virtue. This b sufficient for 
iiusk-1 standing die virtue of the rational soul. But in the case of the virtue 
of the spirited and the appetitive snub die definition con tains another 
clause which enjoins that tliey should obey whatever is dcr.mrcl right for 
them by the rational soul. Therefore, in their case the deinuiou of virtue 
should be further qualified. Il may tic put as : Virtue is the character 
of the vuul which diapojrs ii in work with moderation and according 
10 the dictates of reason. But in Miskawnih die working of ihe soul 
with moderation anti according to the dictates of reason arc not 
two dial [nr i principles. Moderation b the quality nr any action that 
[s eh accord wjih reason- Sometimes litis quali ty is dearly perceived and 
needs no d linking or reflection as, for instance, in the case of spending 
money we immediately perceive what b extreme or moderate. Bui 
such ihuatiniLs are few, and hence ihcjused of rational deliberation. 


the £K>CTRI>E OF THE IfRA.S 


All LliitP it so far perfectly Platonic. Now Mbkaw.vih introduiffl 


imhc discussion of virtue the Aristotelian doctrine of the mun, H-‘ 
sayj rliat virtue is the mean between i*r. extremes. which am. vices-* By 
Ihr mc.ni iic understands the avoidance of extremes in die exercise of 
emotion* and impulse*. Of in the gratification of desire* * Virtue con¬ 
sist in keeping to a petition between deficiency and excess, between 
securing the maximum satisfaction of a desire ami its total suppression. 
Rut to define the me ah as the avoidance of extremes is Co define it 
negativity Moreover. there can in? more than one such menus between 
two extremes. What we have determined it only a rangej and any point 
within (hi* !.ini'r can equally claim to be the right mean. Hie question 
is : What is the right mean and how can it 1 m determined f 

To make this point clear Miskim.tlb present* the illustration of 3 
circle.” As the centre is the farthest point from both the ends nf a dia¬ 
meter. vn is virtue fart hex t removed from the extremes of vice. The 
emphasis is on the point that ill- dUiaitw between vice a..d virtue is 
greatest. Again, as the centre of :> circle is only one poiul that can 
lie definitely known against the various points in the circle whose place 
it fiat definite of fixed, so the riglil mean l* one in any disposition, or 
action, and can be definitely determined as against the vices on either 
side of virtue, which lie at various distances and in different directions, 
and therefore cannot be definitely determined. A virtue has m fact 
many opposite vices “ 

This is dm idea which M.lVawrih wants to convey through the 
illustration of the circle- It should never betaken to mean that the 
right mean represented by the centre placet virtue at equal distance from 
both the vicious extremes. Hi* conception of the mean is not arithmetical 
as some writei? have wrongly inferred « although his illustration easily 
lends itself to this inference which would have been justified if Miskawath 
had not given an explicit exposition of his view. Just aftT gtviii 1 ’ this 
illustration lie says that the conception of the mem is nr, more than a 
principle for general guidance, it U Hot a formula fur precise determina¬ 
tion. He is fully conscious thn the complete determination "f l!,r "K 1 * 
mean can never be possible by any general principle. A moralist can 
only provide a principle for general guidance.* he can not give a maths* 
maiical formula. The determination of the right mean in anv partial¬ 
is case i* ao individual affair* Morality it more an art thin a lienee. 

‘ t i,u e .-very aft it dor. not admit of scientific precision anil extreme*, 
m rf.hc H*. _* I. .... work or 

imi glu which is obviously an individual matter." It ramble the 
skill nf an artist. A goldsmith, for instance, knows the form nf a ring 
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or a crown in ifmcmt and whenever tie mhh to make a partitulu rim; 
or crown in- I* guiiEcd by rite general 1 rules of in form, lint much de¬ 
pends oii tJ.v vkilJ tic possesses. Setidej, he has. to ulic into omsidn-i- 
lion u great many details of that particular ease— the amount of gold, 
the mart and his taste* for whom ii h prepared, and the oth:." priifiihis 
■of 'he situation » The wnw is the ca-.tr with the art of morality. The 
robin is a formal principle, which when Fully grasped may help a person 
iu dwidin? io some extent about the path of virtue in particular ratM. 
he t here, too, his success mostly depend* nn the moral insight which 
he dcvelnpn in acting mutally. Again like the gctdsnriih. lie should also 
take into account the particular* of the situation.’# 

1 hif. analogy of the goldsmith very clearly bring* out the impor¬ 
tant of moral insight in the act of virtue. Generally in every art what 
is more important is nut Urn knowledge of forms, or i>r the particular 
detaih of n certain case, but the skill of the artist nmi bin artistic 
insight. 1 he more developed his skill t lie easier hi* performance and the 
Letter his production. Again, hit skill is not the product of theoretical 
knowledge, it is the result or practice. One may ray [hat skill in a 
s tw is iu own pruducr. Likewise, besides Hie theoretical concept inn of the 
mean and the knowledge of the rittiation, a person needs moral insight to 
guide him in striking the right mean to that situation. This moral insight 
is a produrt of habit. It is by constantly acting momlly that one is better 
eapubk- gi arting morally. 

MisUwaiJi 1 * conception of the mean, therefore, j* f qr f rom being 
arithmetical, tie even goes on to show that sometimes the mean is nearer 
One or die other extreme, !u certain cases to move a Way from the mean 
to one side or the other is more commendable. For example, a little more 
of eencmuu provided It does not lead to pHK%Jitv is more desirable 
titan any decrease in h, On ,hr other hand, a little more iow,,.d» the 
ride of deficiency from the mean in purity {‘jffah U more praiseworthy.** 

Me skn wiihVmenn ,s more fiexible than thecemwm connotation of 
the lam may t. He U fully conscious of ihc fact that mn»IWv Is 
related to iruiom which onnat he considered apart f tam tfcdr context, 
apaitirom the real existing jiiuntiom in time and S p a «, This explains 
Whv. while emphasising the quality of the mean *, , aec« 5 »rv constituent 
of virtue, lie add* tlmt the action OmM a I w be done at the right time and 
place, in the right amount or nature, ,o the right pernm or potons W 
in the nght mnnnrr.*' in short, every thing that i, relevant to the action 
Hhouhl at* bo right according l0 die dictates nr reason. Kc»oo and moral 
indi-ht are nut two different things. Moral imight j s ft |lallitulut a ppl[ ca - 
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I km of reason. Ii hi pi.iuh-iL reason judging what h right or gdo<L 
nmnifiPH^ the aieeri.ii iimen t of rhe npht mean a* wtd! ii* ll|r dcfcrmi|L&- 
tsou of She right time* place^ person etc., is the work of the same reason. 

In order lei form a clear view of the ns. nge of application of his 
doctrine of the mean fct us carmdcr iomc oflhe I ypical virtue* Ulwt 
MMavraih hm mentioned. 

(I) Justice. he says, is a mean bciwett depriving a person of 

what it rkbllylih and bring deprived .jf what i* righth one's 
own [/jdtn .rind ■- 

(21 To return good for evil is a form of justice. 11 

(J) Love {ulfafr) is aUo classed under justice , 11 

.4> Courage h a mean between cowardice anti rtiUUtes*, while 
cowardice ineam seating where one should not feat F uinl nish* 
ness tub! fearing wtutf in fact ought to he feared. 41 

(5) Remembrance (dkiAn b a virtue between forgfltling imfjMAj 

thni which ought iobc forgotten* ami attention in that 

which should not be remembered* 4 '* 

The doctrine of she mean, it may be stdraUted, h successfully app)i- 
ciblc in the case erf (l) justice, But once debiting justice aa the mr-u 
between wtm ,md in r jLm\i is diffifiultto understand how ibe returning of 
good ft» evil (2) is a forni of justice. The gam difficulty is faced in the 
ease of that !$, giving more than what » just and due. Apparently 

in the exchange of site mean h to |wy just whit U due, neither 

more nor Jess. This is justice, Ttf/ffdduf is obviously not ilie mean. 
But it h undoubtedly a recognized virtue. Mukawaih's solution of this 
liiBinihy U not a! all Convincing, He juatifiei on the ground of 

precaution. U is aafcr p lie siyi, That utie should give mure than what ii 
just and due line* the actual mean is often hard |o fiscemm. But to 
reduce t&f&tjAul to a kind of precautionary measure U to ml) it of all 
ptciral significance. We do not perform /u/uldfd for the -ake of jtteoui- 
ifc&n bui because wc believe it to be a positive virtue its Usdf, nay h a 
i-irtuc of the highest older* We practise it even w hen all the limbs of 
precaution have already been crowed. 

It is not quite dear how (3) love can \k classed under justice* *ITxs^ 
illy it rates the example of forcibly fitting a fact into a preconceived 
tlieorciieul framework* 

Courage « t 4, h said to be the mean between couardice and raihucft*, 
which have l^een interpreted in lerms of deficiency or except of fear. In 
fact it is unt one emotion that is involved bote but two. Cowardice it 
except of fear \viih little jelf-cuuMcnec, while rashness is over-confidetice 
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With the IcnM :-^ur>c of The lirav* matt will be c&mjR&y disposed 

ui regard hj both. Nut* iIkht lire mil i wo faulty extremes but foui^ which 
arc siut [nvariakh joined in two p&lr&J* A |necvjii may be rightly confi¬ 
dent ot'his cwti «i!jiliiies. yri he may stho icir the danger? in the si ti tat ton. 
A gain, ihe difference between rashness ami bravely U..noi one of magni¬ 
tude, T rue bravery displays tk^samt unioimt of fear as, ra&htiesSL The 
Llifferr uce is one of kiiul* uoi of degree. Looking from the angle of magni¬ 
tude both bravery and rashness are extremes, Whiit dfsiingiiidiea ihem 
is the moral qualify of rhe action. If the venture is right* extreme display 
or courage Is bravciy. if wrong, it Is foulhardiiic*- . lB The fundamemal 
mltsxke lies in applying the notion of magnitude m niaiirn? distinction! 
of mm a 3 qualities. 

The example of f5 Jfakr ■ emrmbr-nice. iNusdJitet the failure in 
distingidshim; dearly ta.wrcn a fiiydiok ^ioil plisuiomenon and 4 moral 
one. Remembrance ii remembrance whether it is of things worth re- 
member tn£ or no I, Tu consider remembrance as -l moral virtue is a 
eoofusiop of psychology with tithfcl, Men cover the doctrine of the mean Ls 
not applicable hi ibis ease. Remembrance 3 m opposed to forget ling* not 
to attention, and is therefore noi a mean. 

Fmidl\ sonic af the titue-honouied virtue*, jnd vieta have nut Inren 
mentioned by Miikawaih, pcrliajn it is tu>t dear how ihedoot- 

rine of the mean can tie applied lo ihem< For example h veracity -md 
falsehood have not been mentioned anywhere, -Thu readmes to apjdy 
die docLdne r«f the mean could SOTietuirtk lead Aristotle to such eccen¬ 
tric idea at that of making simple veracity a mtuu between boastful nes* 
und mode uwfctiy*^ Mtfikavyaih has taken the better com sc ofqnirily 
L|'nariiti> such tiies, 

Wc may conclude that the notion J ’f thr menu is applicable 10 a 
far narrow range of virtues than it was visualhed Iry Minkawjuh. The 
next question to lx; ;i:kcd in i D«eji ike conception of thr mean fully 
explain the tlLflVremt between virtue otitl vice, ot doe> it CCuutiiutr the 
diffcrt:nti,i of virtue, in cisscs where it is applicable ? I ke answer it that 
it doss run, Wc have already pointed out that ihr tnr-n^ i* 4 qgantilarive 
idea, audk quite Inadequate for explaining 'he vast difference ihm lie* 
between virtue -ami vice. Moreover, it ..bteuie< the idea oi duly ot utiljga- 
tiou that i< essential to virtue. Kant's criticism on I hi* point of Aristotle's 
doctrine of die mean it perfectly justified.*' With repaid to the objection 
that the doctrine or the. mean fiirnisbes no triteriuu for deciding about 
the right coitrw of action in .1 partiuilm situation, it may be said that the 
objection ii uut of place. Neither Arkuufe nor Mi-kaw a ib suppose that 
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in deciding whu h right on :l ; TEain occasion dieknowledge of \Uc theory 
of Llje mc;4Ji a mrlTIt ieni [tad ii been sn ihr.y would have never emphasised 
ihe tnlr tif inufj.tr insight, a* we have i mi above. 

To sunn up - The notion of the mean is noi equally applicable !«.■ .dl 
virtue*. Ii neither explaitis the nature of virtue nor doc* it provide a 
iuffictrnt criterion for iledtling about the ri^h+ftesa of particular actions. 
The truth of the doctrine, however, lies in ill emphasis that the secret of 
mom! life lies is die harmonious development of the whale personality— 
an ideal which cannot be attained without keeping all the faculties of the 
soul wifJiin their proper limits, anti observing moderation in their ester- 
ciit: and satisfaction. Although the doctrine has also been applied to 
particular 3ebons, but its profit* und primary object’ in disposition or 
character. 41 The doctrine has not been rxpoiitided either to provide a 
criterion of right action or to account for the nature of virtue, bid Id give a 
general rule for better moral life. 

It dtuidd be recalled that the doctrine docs not enter into Mnkawath^ 
ri^ino] conception of virtue. He receives virtue :=* *he hruutoirimis 
working of die soul under the guidance of reason, h It only hucr when he 
tries to classify various vices tb*llu- firm introduces the idea of the mcjmJ 5 
One cannot help thinking that the doctriur of ihe mean in Miskawaih’s 
system h more a de vice to deduce vice than to define virtue. 

The above disctuslon folly brings out the supreme role of moral in¬ 
sight or wisdom in the determination of the right action or virtue*Socrates 
was right in emphasriing thai knowledge h virtue. Although this doctrine 
was subsequently modified by Plato but the basic idea that wisdom consti¬ 
tute* the difference between virtue and vice was fully subscribed to by 
him* This enabled him to maintain the cnemial unity of virtue which 
was identified with wisdom.** Misfcuwaiti also subscribes to this idea. 
Courage h impovible without wisdom, so h purity* Nay, wisdom rntcifi 
into [hrm as a constituent Parlor, and in its complectform include^ them 
all- And this state of the soul h what cans unites. justice. °'Every brave 
atul temper a tr mtiti is abu wise/ 1 says Mbkiiwaih, 4, aud every wise man 
\s brave ami tcmperaic ^ we|J. ,lf * 'Hie unity of virtue, however, is nut 
arithmetical but organic, a unity in diversity as the soul is a unity in 
diversity. 


THE PLACE OF MOTIVE 

fn the detailed treatment of virtue, sis we shall see, Miskawaih 
emphasises the purity of motive. Virtue, he say^ h an end In itself. It 
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ftiiisl lie HL^hi lor i L*, ihvh iiikc. If pursued for mvihini; tlw. Em iii'iwifij 
wealth, honour, or tire avoidance of fear or disapproval, virtue lure* it» 
moral worth, It ceases to lie virtue, This emphasis on making virtue its 
tuvu cud, however, doe* nor exclude the consider niton 0 f the consequences 
of .m act, which, tu we have noted, arc sufficiently provided fur in illicit 
qualification* us the right tune, Cite right place snjrj the right jniiya etc. 
It may be noted that die elevation of virtue to an end in iiatlf invests 
muiulity with au Independence and mis us it lo a posit ion shut can hardly 
lie sUautil by Misbivuih's ibi mal iltcory tfludi nuku mnrojiiy subser¬ 
vient 10 philosophy. I Uis pokiL seems to have Jsecn lost sight uf by him 
as wdJ as by :\nitoLlc,’ { Among I he it)utives y| virtue Mi-ik.m.iili also 
mention: ihe dtijnc for she pleasure of in>d. In fact he docs not make Liny 
difference between virtue for its own sake and virtue for die pica sure of 
Cod.' 1 ' However, the hutei is, uni su ctmspicutuib as it is in the mtual 
lile of the sEll Is, la this rc rpeci Miskawaili clearly goes beyond Aristotle. 
For Aristotle the right principles of morality are only perceived, by wire 
men; arid the common man is to imitate and obey them, in MUIsaw.iih 
the Islamic SJiurfiU lake* i he [ibtr of lire wuc men, and the majority is 
asked to follow iis mlri and observe its regulations.*' This makes the 
pleasure of hhxl immediately relevant in the pursuit of virtue tied right 
sctioii and thus produces great difference between the views of Amtyltc 
and MisLiwaili, 

Aliikawaih doe* hut introduce pleasure either in the delmni nation 
of virtue or in its realisation. Pleasure does riot atim ihe motive of the 
virtuous man, nor dues it form any part of virtue I t is only 4 amcami- 
tant ol virtuous activity, virtue nought in the right spirit provides ihe 
purest pleasure. Pleasure, as Aristotle wo dd say, is the sign of virtuou* 
activity. Virtue is an art, and like every beautiful piece of jut it give* 
dial sublime pleasure that is the good fortune of an artist. The pursuit 
of virtue, therefore, h tu.i a void and dispassionate endeavour. On the 
contrary a life of virtue is full nf delight and love. 

One defect in Aristotle’* treatment of virtue which strikes a modern 
reader a did! benevolence is not recognised except obscurely in the im¬ 
perfect form oriibct aJity,* a Mis k awn ill’s conception of virtue is free from 
tins defect. For him the Laid* <H human relations is not only the sdiish 
IHu-suii of . rte\ own desires anti needs, but also n genuine love of feLLow- 
bcings, which is an essential elcmeut of human nature. U r shall Uike up 
tltis point again in the discussion uf love and friend ship. 
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OfE FREEDOM O* TJIH WILL 

It lias been cmphusE^ccI ibat virtue is voluntary, Acl* are virCimti> 
1,1 lJ,|r Tnie cns c «Tity when (hey proceed fi om a will that Is free and 

Ihjt obeys Ike judgment of ic«<au Ndw ihc tjunatiim « : Jf virtue i* 

voluntary and a vinuoife man practise* St consciously for it, own sate, 
nr For publir approval, is it also shat vice like virtue is voluntary ? Doe? 
a man commit vice Knowing that it is vice ? Dota lie perform it for public 
disapprobation ? How can a mm* kuipwiugty liarm himself, 

TbU is die way MisV.tw ,iib lias posed the problem, admitting that 
it is a dilfcuh one.** He says dot philrwoplien have endeavoured to 
reiolvc this difficulty convincingly He, ln.wtwi. offers hi* nwn solution. 
Bui inspite of his claim, there is nothing original inn, he has presented 
the sn Jut inn offered by the philosophers in liisown way. Ji is briefly this. 

On occasions of extreme excilettiml our desire* cloud our judg¬ 
ment, in tiit heat of passion we Imagine an act right which on cool 
drlH*fr.ition we find wiring. Often desires are so overwhelming that we 
do not even consult our reason and act on the spin'of the moment with¬ 
out any deliberation. Whatever tony be the ca« it is at k J5[ certain, 
says Mis k a wrath, that nobody harms himself knowingly.* 1 

This view is fund amen ully the same which Da to and Aristotle 
held. And like them In* alsr, fails in solve the problem, Though he it 
a firm believer in the freedom of the will, and trim to save moral res¬ 
ponsibility , his psychology docs not allow him to maintain his belief 
successfully, The only states (if mind which he recognises aj Immediate 
antecedents of evil acts ait t i ’ mistaken choice of evil under the appeur- 
itice of gtmd, or t2) predominance of irrational impulse overpowering 
rational judgment nr conducive to action without deliber*l|otiM Whether 
tt is momentary ignorance, or suspension of rational thinking, in either 
case the action according to him seems to he necessitated. So long as 
he identifies free will with rational thiniefog, and recognise* freedom of 
will only .hen it u rational, he is cumftdkd loacneptlhc acts proceeding 
Irom the slate uf ignorance ot mm-ile)tberntinn to be necessitated. And 
since thcic are the only antecedent states of m evil act, he .dnq Tails to 
fix the responsibility for the act on the doer. In case a person performs 
i wrong action, mistaking !t io be right, he cannot be morally respon¬ 
sible, since lie did not intend the wrong consciously. And in case |] tE 
passions are so overpowering that lie does it without delilteration, the 
icspmuibility for it cannot l« placed on him. in fact acts not preceded 
l>y rational deliberation are amoral, and m such lire not tlue proper 
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object of morn! judgment Unfits hr allowtthat men commit evil 
knowingly. tie cannot hold them re rponsihle for their icln. He rightly 
.u’iitills one who has dnue wrong under compulsion or duress, or quire 
pitxidrntaJJy against hi* iiilcniion. Rm In- cannot Tut the leapouiibiliiy 
on him who is swayed by his anger, or on him who h ovtrtMiwrml by 
his passions. To say that die drunkard and tire angry are responsible 
for whatever evil they do p and on ihat account deserve reproach and 
punishment, liner lo enter *ueh a Hate is thrir own act/ 4 eatttiol resolve 
the difficulty untets Miikawaih rccogmse^ that they enter into such a 
itale knowing ijnu they may commit wrongs dial will Ire uitimntdy 
harmful For them and that they comcimitly choose this course. And 
this h wh.it MUknwaih failed to realise - 

But though he could not succeed m proving the voluntariness of 
evil, we will not be justified in denying hi* belief in the freedom of 
the will and in die individuals mpntuibiiity fur his actions. Wfcal we 
can finally say is that like Plato and At ulotfc he was also ignorant of 
the dilemma In which his psychology landed him* 
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Cardinal Virtues 

bade conception of virtue is H as we luive seen. Platonic. 

He deduces the four cardinal virttica — ■wisdom, courage, temperance 
itnd justice*—from the three Faculties ific souL Every caidinal virtue 
has been conceived of io terms Of perfection or realisation of the dfctbtC- 
five function of the corresponding Faculty through the observance of 
moderation in its working and of harmony with other Faculties under the 
guidance of reason. The Male uf die L-nttrc imil read I ting from their 
combination is whai coiutitute* justice. At tlm point the notion of the 
mean has been introduced in order to make ihc conception of moderation 
more precise* 

Virtue i« thus described as the mean between the two undesirable 
extreme of excess and deficiency., It is this blend of Phuonimi and 
Ar^totclianisni that h the characteristic feature uf MiskawaiiTs concep¬ 
tion of vjrtue H We have already noted alJ the significant elemcmu in his 
conception of virtue in general. In the following study of individual 
virtues we shall see all ihc&e formal dements Fully exemplified, Htyw that 
the significance and use of the doctrine of ihc mean has been discussed 
in principle, wr arc in a better position to evaluate it, 

Bui the important thing in this treatment is not the formal aspect. 
What we intend to study ia the content or the matter of particular virtues, 
the extent io which they differ from the earlier Creek conceptions, and 
the improvement if any, they make on the original. It is in the content 
and not in ihc form thaL the influence of Ulc changed conditions of the 
time and lire t.ew ideal and cultural background is imhi evident. The 
lUi uf virtues that Jiave Lxcn mentioned in Miskawaih's treatise is tjnite 
comprehensive. All of them have been divided into Four categories, 
and placed under one or the fqur cardinal virtues on the general assump¬ 
tion that the relation of each virtue under a category to the relevant 
cardinal virtue is one of w species to its genus. We jhaJl now investi¬ 
gate the precise nature of this relation. 

Thc order that Mtikawaib Follows, in the treatment of cardinal 
virtues is as Follows i He begins with wisdom, then takes up courage and 
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lemprmntss *md finally discusses jutfite at length. Wc shall maintain 
llu? i:\mr order except in the case of wisdom* which we propose n> discus . 
just before jus sice. 

courage ( Al-thajaah) 

Cour se [Sh^Efoh) li ilie virtue of die ipiritcd soul (di-Jfc/i nl- 
Gft*tdtibi r I'fiA;, By the Spirited soul Miskawaih ui^nis ihat faculty of ihe 
sou! which expresses irsclf ill anger* displays; vigour and energy in 
pursuits, venturer in dangers, and strive* for domination* promotion ami 
varirtki r>! honour f f’fruti ilii;? i!rscripiia;i Et is clear [hat iljc activity 
of ihr spirited soul Is not confined to situations which involve risA* danger 
or fear. Fear It only one Of the factors which Actuate the spirited toui* 
and not everi ihe primary one. The basic factor to energise it is the 
desite for mine end that is higher than those winch energise the appeti¬ 
tive ioulj for instance* honour* domination etc. Further* It is not netes* 
sary that the end shoidd involve danger^ although higher ends arc not 
common!v attained without itirjin risk and danger^ Auger is the expres¬ 
sion of tlic *pirjird soul* and is shown in various siluutiom diflfcrcuE from 
* rar i for example when one + s iclf-respect is; hurt orauy noble oau*e h 
thwarted .* 

Thai* spirited soul isj, a*. Plato believed* a natural ally of reason 
against thf appctjtjvr Jr aftsi&is the rational soul in subjugating lower 
tksirej, and in keeping them wjilun bounds I cm ihey should grow irrong, 
domjnaic feJUun and ru-davc it 1 Miskawaib T however, does not use the 
anah^Eie of the sohlicr-cla^ within ihe stale to determine the funcllon of 
the spirited soul, This enables him lb form a conccjiilion of the spirdetl 
soul in which peace-lime objectives OMume greater prominence ilian 
objectives in lime of war. 

Although courage is the characteristic virtue or the spirited jottl, 
vci all its acrivities are not courage. Courage consists in the moderate 
and Imnaoruou, working of the spirited smd, and manifests U*dr when it 
per [buna its own functions Without rtonsginsiiig on the functions of other 
5011,5 :l “ t? wiittngty obeys the rational or discriminating soul concerning 
what it prescribe* right or wrong for iO A truly brave act h right, right 
tn the context of the time and situation l[ OCttn* in, right in proportion 
and mtasirn:, and directed to the right obj« i or pendun 1 Courage is 
governed by the right principle, it partake, of a n( | h implied j„ wist j (t m 
W ^dum entert into it av an e.sential dement There ran he no murage 
wm "' A brave act must ;1™ be done in the right frame of 
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mind. It should he chosen fur its own sake, A brave matt perform* 
courageous Acts, because they sir the expressions ttf his n.ituts, the tenliait- 
tiim of Ills self, of liis uivrt perfection. 7 

Like Aristotle Mukawaih sot distinguish between civilian and 
military Courage. Both ate nobit, both may pul severe demand a on the 
power* ami life of llie agent, and both may equally shine. His emphasis 
is not on any particular form of courage, but uii the tiohiliiy of the cause 
and the purity of motive actuating die individual. Those who defend 
their religion or their belief in the unity of God, strive for the mk of the 
Shs(i‘sli or struggle in the pa tit of God, dedicate themselves to the service 
of humanity in peace or war ate equally commendable, Jthdd in its widest 
sense of struggle for the good and the holy represents the noblest expres* 
sion uf courage. 8 

Those sets of bravery which arise from eompubion or n desire to 
escape shame, which are prompted by the hope of s-mifl gain cither in 
the shape or money, honour or love, add which occur because of one's 
familiarity witli terrible objects and situations, arc not true acta or 
courage.* This last point is worth tinting. No doubt true bravery is 
the outcome or natural love of courage, but it does not mean that a brave 
man doe* not eaperience any feeling of fear in terrifying situation*. On 
the contrary he docs experience such a feeling, but his reaction to terrify¬ 
ing situations is quite unlike the icaelum of a coward. Such situations 
spur him to aeti of courage. Not only doe* he experience fear, hut to a 
certain extent fear is a necessary condition of genuine human courage. 
Complete absence of fear is the mark of animal courage. The courage 
ofa Ibn is unmixed with fear, iti* instinctive, human courage is not 
without a prior feeling of fear, hill it is inspilc or feu.* 0 Insensibility lo 
fear is a disease not a virtue. In this view of human courage Mirkawaih 
i^irxvi mote the influence of .Vfjignji .Iforo/ia than that of the 
Ethics." 

Tiuc courage should alio be distinguished from rashness which 
though human is vei blind, blind to the time and place and to the ohjeci 
or man taward* whom it i* directed. It would be sheer foolhardiness, 
For instance, if any ordinary' perion marched ugairiit thr cnugrcgaiei! 
might of a king. Likewise, courage is to be distinguished from cowardice. 
Cowardice is lark or deficiency of courage where it is demanded by reason. 
True courage i* thus the inrun between rashness anti cowardice. 1 ' 

To seek revenge is human- It does not run counter to courage, but 
it must be governed by the same conditions that arc essentia) to true 
courage. On certain occasions wreaking vengeance becomes necessary. 
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He who sbutw avenging him self in nil Cue turnUnccs mav debase .inti 
humiliate himself. 11 

I rue to the blonde spirit Mtikraiih does not Consider suicide either 
good or as an ael uf Courage. One lv ho is driven to suicide by poverty, 
mtwry or any other cause it in fact a coward. Suicide is dje erprr**km 

o. cowardice and not orcourayc which tncana unlimited endurance and 

fatuiudt, 11 

Bravery fa its own reward. A brave man experiences spiritual hupp*- 
ra»a w rh i* his due. J hfa pleasure, however, doe* not occur in the 
beginning of the act which fa commonly painful, hut on its cumpJcUnn. 
e uiren^ity of the pleasure depends on the nobility or goodness of the 

Which prompts the performance of the ac t and on the situation in 
which it is performed. 

To sum up : A truly brave man scorns dlflicufiies and hardships 
encountered m the pursuit of noble ends. Mauds firm in danger, does nor 
ihmi* from tafch.q the preai^t rhk, string even his life. He has no 
regrets for what fa beyond his reach, nor is he harassed when oJamiliCi 
l t hm : H S* »mW.ion>arc high and noble, hfa spirit undaunted, and 
struggle for the Utter and die higher object* never-ending. His spirit 
i* never energised except in the right measure, at the light time and fai 
the right situation,'* 1 

The Virtues which Miskawaib mention* under courage arc :•* 
fCtfr ^jr^Great-wukdncxs. j t consist* in looking down on 
the easy and the mediocre, , 1n d striving aiw«y* for hi^hc, and higher 
Cmlh Ull!l tbr ■fctttnwuUlon to bear every haidihiji of ike way 

I ^f5S A ^ Sdr 1^ n “ m ,hr ^ U da »S ff A*M»bi being it the 
feast perturbed or troubled. 

f High-mindcdinTis, manl&sijijR oneself in sclf- 

r«tramt m both prosperity and adversity, 

Al‘7hm- Finance in meeting fear-jniphmg si, tuitions. 

A f-SdAf - T j i ml c, 

.. satisfy, i 0B that fa nut easily dcstro _ 

yed li jt provocfliion orexesiation. 

mM g tm * of the soul in hatifes fought In defence of life 
family, the Shan'all or any other noble cause, ' f f * 

/lWMSM*~€htvalry* leading to a striving a f t „ higher erufa in 
expectation of achieving a goed name. ^ J 

fM d* «!»,»„** „ oral 

All *« virtue have be™ ah,™, couple,*], reduced by jatt, w ,i (m 
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liltc Nxsiruddjn Tijsi auU J.l*luddia Dawwgnf except (bribe important 
omuiio)! dl -■Jl-Rdft/, I riry have added modesty, indignation and sym- 
{ivtthy iu ihLj list. 1, AI*Glim|Jl l <l both 3dijj to, and subtracts truri> ? thc 
above list, Mitkawaih does not mention tluitt vices which fall on the 
either cvtrexu^ of thc’.c virtues This task he leaves to rise reader. 

I lie relation of these virtues to courage is field to be one of species 
to their gen us.A elanec at them would show that they ate tunnjfeita- 
tiom «f courage todi&rcnt ittirmal stbuu hit ions or external situations, in 
misery ur in fdkity, in discard and wur, in fear and danger, in provocation 
and excitement, hi hardships und calamities. in struggle and exertion, am! 
above *11 in the never-ending pursuit of tlur good, and the holy. 

All critics agree that ihc Creek conception of courage is narrow. 
Although it is not actually limited to war, vet in both Plato and Aristotle 
the type of true coyr.iur is to be soldier's on the battle field.* 111 "The 
noblest death, says Aristotle, "it die soldier's for lie metus it in the midst 
of the greatest and most glorious dangers". 11 

Miskaw,sill's conception of courage differs from the Creek 
conception in that it h inure comprehensive. It includes all situa- 
imns in peace and in war, in private and in public. Rather 
it is basically a virtue of peace time, and of the individual life. The 
soldier’s Courage is neither the noblest nor the most glorious. On the 
contrary, die struggle for a higher ideal leading to the patient facing of all 
hardships undaunted by fear, is i he real essence pf true courage. An 
imperceptible, hut jtulaineil and vigorous struggle for sclf^Kifection Or 
for the perfection «f society is more glorious and noble than j brilliant 
but momentary courting of deadi. The cause of tins difference Iks in 
the changed conditions of the times, particularly of the ideological butfc- 
groiui/lt. War in the Greek cities was the most iw|>nrtaut ami yJorious 
iocial enterprise, and almost alt the free population, besides the slaves, 
had to take pari in it. Some of the slates were nothing less than mili¬ 
tary barrack' in which mru am) women alike were trained as soldiers. 
Dir life of a Grecian was almost identified with sockLv For due Muslims 
in the tenth century, however, war wai die concern of only a small 
section of the people, <o run pir inly ihc ideals of peace claimed greater 
attention. With the spread of Islamic ideology and values, the indivi¬ 
dual emerged into prominence. Purification of the soul, anil the 
elevation of mural and spiritual life became more important, The mysti¬ 
cism that now became more prominent fostered the values of individual¬ 
ism, and intensified the trend toward* inwardness. All these factors 
combined to shift the emphasis from War to peaceful punuits, and the 
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cneigy of thr spirited ’-Mil yj* direeled Into wort! i;cw‘ i rii. li ve channels 

Willi the c^imiian of ihr field nf 11 mi ai;r 4 tul ihe chiin^r ift tilt 
relative importance nf m various muniFtittlirmt, we find a dmulfanrnm 
deepening rjf ihe moral conscience and the progressive purification of 
Mdve, Social applause and even ihc Jove of young mnldrn* that PJftt6 f s 
Rfpuhtir nfuo^nHe^ 1 ai one erf thr mcentivr. to noble deeds and higher 
ftchicvenienii in Greek life, loal their significance in lihm. T f1ir scow of 
virtue for it* own sake became i mis lent. And ihc love of find*? picture 
contributed further n> the pdfLfitnnrm of motive. Mlskawdih la not 
opposed U* the in> she rtqphiim cm the cultivation of the inner life. He 
it only ngamit its itolfttronitni. 

THiPiR^Nirr 

At i-rmrsiue is ihs 1 virtue of the spirited will* imipeiance it the 
virtue of the appetitive or the Iieitiid soul. **Whvn it function^ inmudfr^ 
lion, keeps within ill proper I built, follftivs the dictates of reMil and is 
not refra- uuy. we huvr the virtue of jjfah fi«iperauoe)/ ,fl " J/lf {letups- 
rale) h thr person who gtaiifin hi* dteaim in the right meaitirr* in the 
right wny, at the right rime and In the ri^ht lituolioifi^* 

A mi I v temperate man fo one whose appetites willingly submit to 
lus icawn, and the submission becomes pari of his character, It is only 
when irnipenmce ^priiiy? from sin inner urge or u love which has no 
abject ciihrr than itself ih.il it hai moral value. Thai individual i^ not 
temper A to who Abstain! Temporarily from indulgence ns drinking, eating 
or gratifvtii^ fui desires in Ihe expectation of greatw RraiUkaLum 
in fultne. because he h ignoranl of the pleasure ih.it the object may 
provide, IseirAUie for thttnommi he dor < not Teel any i nc h nation tow Art!* 
ii a* he ii alrcsi ly satiated* be cause he is incapable of excitation on 
acemirLi of Ain p-.v-ckoluipcal at phy uo log ten I IniibtEty. because he amid- 
jwitri. m me evil - ort-<f|ueru n ih-ii mn<y follow* or iwcause hr U checked 
or debused frnmi Temperance protqjpojet the presence of desires, 
and die possibility of thrdr gratilkarion. I: does not lie in complete 
an nihil atidiL of del ire. which La a vice nos a victu?* It Is ncErtused In the 
fwir of every evil temptation, and it ispiir of all evil promptings, Tempe¬ 
rance is thiii 3 mean brtween greets. on the one hand, and annihilation of 
desire, ufi the others* 

The mciitifciiAbi'iiu of temperance are a* follows : VI 

— v The n-Yultiuu of ihr %ouE fmjti dommittitig 

evil Iseciiuvr of its inherent hateful ness, and because ii expose? one 10 
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iodal dbgrmcc. 

Ai m Di*aJk —Sdt’Compi^mt : t^iilnim-i _li i d <uinp^Liir ill fetching 
sittmtiam. 

/h-R*£r—Stead fasti ici* : The quality of t hr- soul that enables one to 
refuse to submit to fcrripui Son and gladly 10 sulFcr privation, 

Al-IJurrijah —Freedom from baser desire : Emitting ranney by 
honest means uml in noble way*, and upending it in proper distiiiieli, 

Al~Qf*B'*h —Being contented with a small and irttKHiibJc amount of 
food and clothing 

M’Dirm haft —Prefereuce for u-hui Ls hively, ^oud and Ljeau lifts!. 

Al-Inii^am- Or^dm^yi ; The siate of the &?u) that manifest# itself 
in properly conducting and rightly organising its ix'Lu sour. 

JJujn at'Htiiya—Lavt of ^dAaucfornmerUj, w hieh contributes to she 
pc i feed on of tile soul. 

M-MmilIwnah—% fa it iLcnancr of cuf dial rcbuioiti with fellow-he mgs* 
without experiencing any uiitajiuc^. 

: Observance of decorum and decency in 
various pursuit, and avoidance of Indiscreet behaviour, 

M*ll ttitf— Comjjtr.ru perfoj mmic* of noble And good aei*, which 
perfect the *cuL 

di^SaWS 1 —Generosity : This consist* in observing moderation iu 
the exercise af charity, in spending oil ihe right persons* on the right 
occasions* Mid in the right ainuunt It Is a mean between prodigality 
and mciuiieu. The fuimrr eomiiis in spending money without any 
cansideTaiion of the right perron, the right occasion^ die right time or 
amount, ami the latter in withholding money wfieri it ought to I* spirit. 
Generosity b one of the most important virtues, aid became of it* great 
importance Mhkawnih has p 4 li it in a dasi hy itself and ha* analysed it 
Lktu a number of virtue# ns follow s :-*• 

AI-A'arom— To spend cheerfully large tuim of money on beneficial 
objects, observing, however, the condition of moderation. 

Abstinence fiqcn the tat reaction pf one's rightful p«dt in 
order to help those whose needs arc more pre^ing^ 

AMumStAt —.Assistance to friends nod deserving perauns with money 
and oilier goods. 

Al+AiMghMlp&—' Voluntary giving tip uf one's rights in the interest 
of others 

T* give more than wlisi is due or obligatory. 

Al-tfail*— Feehtw pfeuuie in higher ach of grnerntiiy. which 
tocomei a permanent element of timV character. 
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.41! the^e virtuev have been reproduced by Idler wrilers. To the list 
of vit lues under generosily, Na>jrudd jn Tflsi has added forgiveness 
{f jlfctd }which it really an important addition. The omission of *afwa 
from Mbkawailf-, liit, however, j* partly compensated for hy 
The restraint that b shown in thc^ manifestation* of generally i* more 
Greek than Arabian, 

If the virtues rtiernioned above are carefully studied, ont cannqt 
fad to admire the balance and sanity in Mbknv?aiti r s conception uf tempe- 
ranee. There is no opposition ro pleasure in general and no abstinence 
from material goods ox an teles Tor sdf-adommetil. Rather, al] ihesse have 
been rtoammciuled in a reaMmablr amount. 1 ha^ relieve Misfciiwaih'* 
conception of temperance of undesirable asceticism* 

But when one examines bhc detailed rules of discipline and pi itiLiples 
of juvenile naming drawn up hy him, on? n surpfisrd at their stringency 
and rt^nur, and at the ascetic idrat they are designed to incident. In 
Mishawa_ih T s view a yuuag diildb food should be cut down to the hart 
level netcViary for u dilute nee. It should be c oarac, should have no variety 
and should not lie chosen with the object of giving tin- Child any pleasure. 
H should be administered only aa n medicine to remove the pangs of 
hunger. Swcctj. and fruit should l>c banned, meal forbidden, and drink 
completely prohibited. The child should have die minimum of steep and 
that loo at night, never in day lime. He should learn lo exert himself to 
his utinuM, mid to l>e hardy and laborious. He should wear coarse dtithes 
withonl any dMoura in tlirm mi should Im made accustomed to all hard* 
ships, and so on .* 0 

The stringency of this ascetic ideal is* however, mitigated in the 
case of the grown-ups, who in their pursuit of a virtuous life are allowed 
something more than bare subsistence in food, doihing and other 
comforts. 31 

Wc 1t4vr noted Misk&waih*s wavering on the question of including 
pleasure in Sa'&tlab# 'ilaae fame tendency manifests iisrlf here also* On 
the one hand, he iruv to or more balanced nnrl realistic. on ihe other, he 
caiinCH completely give up the neo-Tlulonie dislike nf the body or it > com- 
forli wlikh w,u further ^ecenUiaied by readings from Galen ® 3 and 
Bt iison.- Miskawsih** nwnreaciion sigiunji hi: early life of wanton pleasure 
alto went to t [lengthen this asedic attitude. ;\u unco n scion* influence 
of mysticism * 1 it also not a remote possibility. 

Aristotle 1 * area of temperance is limited to the pleasures of the body 
and aiuoniT them it is further restricted to Lhc pleasure* of taste and touch. 
Even the former h finally excluded, and temperance is apparently 
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confined ioa moderate degree of self-restraint agamsi the allurements of 
ihc ^russcr sense.** But in Miikawutlt we do nut fines any limitation of Bit 
atc»i nf operation of temperance* The team al+dPaA, *l-dim*rlhf*h, 

-tff*wa£dr T for instance* are quite geneioj and unqualified, His conception 
tsf u p therefore, mot e tonqircbfijiiivt and more profound. 

wisDutf \at-fJiAm*h) 

"AU^Lihnmk fa the virtue of the rational and discriminatory khj 1 # 
when it funcuons with moderation, docs not ovcit each itstlf* and has all 
its energies directed towards under standing true science*. ^no* imaginary, 
which in fact imply ignorance}* ivc attain knowledge, aad following it 
wisdom. Wisdom consists in andcistanding all that exists in it> 
ettHitml aspects. It eoimsts, in other words, in understanding both that 
which fa Divine* and that whkh is human. As. a result of thb under* 
surtilinq the wise man is able to Lnow ail that i % knOwable and all that 
ought to lie done, as also all that should be avoided/** 1 

This dehnititiu fa impurtam in many respects. Firstly, U makes no 
sharp distinction between the theoretical and the practical {dhcrimina* 
cory 1 reason. Their functions arc different but not unconnected. Wisdom 
fa one whole, 11 a bifur cation into theoretical and practical is mure iuta^c- 
tiary them real, Each involve* the ether in aydt a way that done can be 
conceived of apart from the other. Wisdom is knowledge in Ha widest 
sense; it fa philosophy. The difference is only that it is knowledge as 
well as the stale of the soul which possess that knowledge. The excel¬ 
lence of a faculty and the expressions of that excellence arc not two diffe¬ 
rent things. Wisdom comprehends ail ihas escisis, divine or human* material 
Of spiritual. The knowledge of the good and the evil fa inseparably 
intei woven with the know ledge of things r the valued oiui I with the factual* 
Rather, I he knowledge of the right and die wrong, as the definition iisscits, 
follow *, from die undmtit&diBg of things in their essential aspect. From 
this view of wisdom it, follow s that Ehr knowltdgt^of the Real or the * iOod 
fa essential for a true knowledge ot the human good or ^k f *dah. Sec ui idly, 
in the pursuit uf virtue a consciousness oi she Good fa neogwtry* Virtue 
devoid of this absolute consci.Qiisutss is* as Piaio calls it, m mere shadow 
and in reality a slavish quality, with nolling sound or (rue ahontlt/^ 
Since in Miskawaih *he Good is completely [clcniirttl with God p (he 
knowledge of Ills Iking is ihc pro requisite for the knowledge of the 
good or sa'ptdah} and the consciousne&s of His pleasure is an integral 
element in the pursuit of virtue,** 
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Thii conception of wiidom dot* not, however, repudiate the dbtine- 
irtin following Ariilotlc, Msikiwflih made l?ri^ctn iht^iciirJ And 

practical wiidonr What It does ixpudhiix h the imtepcsidencc and self- 
itfflkiiciicv of flit praeiicul wUdtim Grom the theoretical, ivhjeh Altitude 
s.hHeIii E '^rUbHilL Comequrniiy ihr iinkpcndtiice that linugMrcsu u> 
gain cilhci lm il iSrtrfrnuiatirm or realization is Hone »kvav with* In 
Nflskawnih virtue it more dose I y rflascd to pbdrwophy than In Amiotfe* 
TW \ blues tv hick Miikaw:uh mention* wider tti&dnfii are 
Af-Maid 1 —IntcJIkertfe : Eaiy -md quick derivation of mulls and 
(■unrluxinn’i Dm doe* not nrtissiril| mean tylk«s*vtit infcirm-n w which 
tiMbiwv^m veenm m retirtu its rcopc,** 

- 'Mfcmorv : Pmervalinti of iileai that I he mleUeci or the 

opinioo (taota; txinints from object! and events, Rut Mtibatsiih’i JWAf 
indtadei rec ollect inti*l*o, which in feci b the literal meaning of theiemt. 
Ihr i wo Auvctjonn of memory mul recollection have been diitisgimhctl by 
aI-TG*T and aTDnwVHjn! ai TbhGffv.* and TiicfAfl£iiar 

. i; -TVjffed —IiiteJlection ■ Exact compretandon of object* as Jsuy 
are. 

S .ifu'ttl'Dhihn- -Clarity of tbmghl- 

j^dm ai+Bkibn -Awiracss of mind in perceiving the implications uf 
fmcgo'ilu; idrui anti pictntici, 

A l sj» f 4I -f/'fflfcii—Qjiickno( of under landing* 

£uk*ttii Ai-TitaUum Ability of the mud to acquire irkni easily. 

White reflecting ott ihr^e dcfimimns what strikes 3 rinkirrn mind U 
their non*elislead ruiturc. As powen Or btcultie* they are rtliicj.U y neutral. 
Hliw then ears they be called vtrE«*t ? In reply Mtikatubh may pome 
nut ilini virtue tt excellence or pci feet inn, and therefore not notcmrily an 
c ducal concept 

But if title explanation 11 accepted M bknivaihS effort n> prove thw 
virtue* a* the rocim betterti different pair* of vim limblei down. If 
they *1? ethically nndr&l they suuuu be «pi»i>*d in any riot*, Nxidler 
the nesting of the mean rah he .ipjibcd in ihem nor ran the pain of vim 
in deduced fr rn ihcim lim'Uh-euer. fn: in mnr* ( catmof lie t.onmdcjcd 
.l■« ihr mean between ricvernCM anti »mpidi(y\ if ihey aic Laien in dydr 
common rnutv-ethiiLal ictue Tlu ■ win that ?u prove IlL- tlmh i fcu■ t virtue 
11 the ifirrair lirtiscxu Iwn vinnui fxttwftpi Mtvkawaib g&ri cm to inicr- 
prrt dr^xnixfi anti tcupidity an tin nhiral tmne* 1 m he hns done in iho 
we of rfAf*- irenuinhrmnce and .in opposite vim. The hiupplkahility 
Of the finelrme uf ilic me ah ti inore obvicnih hete ihau any vs'heir r hr, 

Wliai te ihe mfaUtat cwf dine virtue* to idaJuin / Uhvinudv it it 
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ftoi out- of the %ptx; iw to llicir genur Nor a it the relation *if a Thin?: in 
li* mimlfcitaLiotii 4i is the cu*f with virtues Ifttd under courage tit fempe- 
ranw. Realhmg this difficulty MisSum'ath iuggeti? ihsit rhe rcUrinn it 
one of mean t to an end, 4 * This maths 4 further divergence from Jls- 
ordinal idea of specie* and ^cniis relation. 

jimtoe 

Justice fAPudfclah] ii the inert importjuit of all virturji. and ha* 
received ike dubor-iic Lrrumiuit by M Courage* tempr* 

ramie and wiidnm are virtual ol particular fucuhjel of the mini, hut justice 
it the virtue of the entire smiL MUkuwnih defines justice as "ihn virtue 
*>f the KOnJ fthtainct) -n i of the combination ufihr three virtu* * 

discuiied above,” 1 ’ ,f TJut i*'\ lie txphiim, * £ it ticcuri when the differ^ it 
faculties of the <mt\ perform their own Ibnetlortt with moderation, amt 
work toother in harmony ff surrendering willingly t<* the discrimination 
without enci arching upon one another by punning m!^ contrary tu their 
rrtpctzi sit natures/ 111 Justice h the errmbined remit of co usage, tempt* 
rajiL-r and v. inform All *af them wort in utii nm f o produce jutfior. Justice 
ii the e^tiMitnmatirifi of the virtuous lifci all other virtue* find then 
completion in it. 

But ^uaike h not merely the outcome of thrir rnmhinaitun,, it really 
constitute* ibem, The r?*etitiaI nutute of virtue j E rnoclerfttinn. lunmouy 
or f irdi ' it is i hif which diitmgunhei it from vice. And and 
m tiflAfah r derived fiora the same root, convey Che lame sense*** -ariaftfh h 
mode ration mt& harmony, AH viriun, tfierefnre* involve just ire, which 
constitute* their very mem?. Justice ii the supreme virtue or the virtue* 
every other virtue 11 its (jiaoifatnlforu It i* in fact the beginning as well 
as the end nf :il| virtue* It is I lie whole of virtue. 1 * 

Rcaitifi h the arbiter c«f harmony or proportion. It is through ihe 
oferdsc of wiuiom or the moral i might that one atiqttffc'i an understand- 
irsg ft f modem lino or the right mean, Since Justice cnnstilures that very 
moderation or mean, wisdom is the detemtimmi of jufrirr. Rni|*ti: p 
jus lire ij w hat wisdom decides, it h the rule of rratim- Bui (sir every 
nihei virtue wisdom i> the manbfmwfoji. or the emu]t of justice. Boih 
therefore, involve nnd determine each other,* f 

Justice ii the disposition of the soul which mamlalffi moderation in 
ihe fimctmidng of it variutn faculties, aid ohserves harmony in (Mtir 
collective working a]way* turuim; thdt BctiviHt* from rxiremei of defici¬ 
ency or access to the mean, by co-ordinating thrm arcording 10 the right 
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principle, 1 * It is tiiis directing and coin roll ing function of justice liras 
ted some thinker to postulate .1 itrw faculty of the :x>ul to which this ui*k 
njdghi he assigned, AW 3 b*ziH. for instance. assumes betides the usual 
rluee powers, a fourth faculty of justice the fi wai aW*&l J* Hil view of ihis 
power ti w nf An exoctilivr officer which forces the title- of reason on 
other facul 1 tes. A» \ consequent: of thh view he confines the fundi* m 
of wisdom only to the perception or moderation or the right mean, and 
take* away that element from the appetitive and *piriled souls which 
makes ihem willingly Submit Ujj the rule of reason, it is a bade idea of 
riaimuc psychology iliui every faculty, though distinguished from and 
often opposed to another acid 10 die rule of reason* has 11 eve 11 heks* an 
irnirr urge for mijd*?rsii,ioii f harmony and obedience to ccasm* which 
ufg? is its teal essence and naturCn Virtue is, therefore, not the observance 
of sn external mk, but the perfection of the itue sdfj and the realization 
of the 1 cal essence That lb why Plato dues trot populate anv fourth 
faculty or power tn enforce the rule of reason. True to dis Platonic 
psychology Mukawaih considers justice as the perfection of the entire soul, 
Achieved as a resul L of the perfection of all ill faculties. 

From the above analy sis it is obvious that justice is nut a enmpo- 
sitc virtue. U u Simple and indivisible, h h re luted to utixer virtue** 
not as sin ag&:regaie to its discrete dements, hut as a body to ns various 
organs, or the soul to its faculties It is a unity in multiplicity- At An 
organic whole v. mure than ils par [*. iNiik- 1 : is moic than the combina¬ 
tion of courage, temperance anrl v. isrlrnn. In other tvortk, it is more than 
the sum of nil the dilfcrcirt sub-virtues that we have already studied 
*«par:itdy under the three cardinal virtues, So when MiskawaJh g**cs 
on to enumerate a number of sub-virtue* under justice he h perfectly 
right. Ibn Mini's objection 10 this enumeration is not justified in principle 
He says that since justice ia die combined! result of courage,, temperance 
and wisdom, it can have no separate sub-virtues exeejii those which 
arc already included in ii* parti w This objection assumes that justice 
is an Arithmetical aggregate, and therefore completely analysablc into 
its coriatilucn! iugrcdlcnli Bui we have seen that justice is an organic 
whole and h euniequantly mors than (he combi nation of iti various 
pom. li may have some munifestalions which cannot be included 
under its parts. 

The various manifcitalinni of justice which Mixkawuih has mention¬ 
ed [ire mostly socia 1 or pertain lq th: exchange of benefits,* For instance* 
d-Afj/Au/ul, ix , rciurn of benevolence in equal terms or with some adds- 
non; or Riuri ai-SAiri^A, tie., faimes? in give and Lake ond common 
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cntrrpriws or IJt/jn at*QpfyY, i (*.. payment of n&iUtocratian without any 
grudge or viihnut any thought nf doing faVtrtir,* 1 I hese are nbvinu&ly 
the various furrn^ of justice. if-S'i'/d;iriift (friendship 1 , at-lft/ah atTwtionj* 
R/iuf (assistance lo kinsmen ami relatives and ill* Tnuvsddud 

acquiring the Invc yf equals or riders by pleasing manners and .ictioiis) 9 * 
have been considered as advanced firms of justice. But MMflir ul-ftor' 
(return nl good for evil) 1 * cannot be claused under justice, tt 
appears that Miskuwnih i* prone to include under Justine every virtue 
t hm hits not I.ktJ] mentioned under courage, temperance .ind wisdom. 

which includes worship, reverence ami obedience to 
God, belief in angels and prophets, respect for pkm* men. observance 
of the ShaiiTsii. and piety {taqwii), has also been considered as -i form of 
justice. 

This is Misktiwa ill's general idea of justice. From it he passes on 
to the description of its par titular forms. In continuation "f the above 
mentioned definition of justice be goes on to tay dial “ns a result of this 
disposition one chooses in the first instance tn be fair to oncidf in all 
private matters. and then observes fairness in those matters which arc 
between hitmelf and arty others.* 1 " 

What is fair <ir what is the criterion of fail ness, i? a difficult tpies- 
tinn. In mniiers of simphr exchange fiinirv, has beendefined by hliskawulh 

u equality (jlfwdtt'vO ^ Iti retatinm other than exchange, justior lias 

Imscii <;iid to constat in “givim; wh.it r. due. to whom ii is due. and in the 
way it in due," iT It is in these relation* to other being-- that! the notion 
of the mean iKContc* relevant, find we have the definition of justice as the 
mean between oppteEting others fyjilm) and taring oppressed by them 

There are three hinds of justice : 

(IJ Justice within the self. 

12) Justice in relation to other men and society. 

(3) Justice in relation to God. 

The first kind of justice we have already di trussed, fli) Tlte rela¬ 
tion of the individual to ether human beings has been furthn analysed by 
Mhkawaih into two categories, his relation to (i) living men and to (ii) 
those who arc dead, ix. his ancestors and benefactors, justice to ancestors 
consists in paying the debt which the\ hud incurred, in enforcing their will 
*fn», iliem, and other similat things/’ Justice to living men has been dis- 
t-iisacd clitbaiatr.ly by MisW.iih. It i* what Aristotle calls soda! justice. 


no 
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Of social justice Mi*kawoih diuingtmhes primarily two kindi : 
ill Distributive ju^iLccj, which include i r a« Lhcdktribut foil of any public 
fund or stock of wealth, honour or whatever else may he allocated among 
the members of a community hy a social agency and [b justice in Contracts, 
in die exchange of commodities, and tu kinds of transaction* rniriod 
out hy individuals or groups M (2) Rtparadye justice, which i$ realised 
in llie exur-tion from a vtTong-docr^ &r the benefit of the person wronged, 
of damages just equivalent to the loss suBCicd by the loiter." 1 

Miskawaih goes on to show in what way just distribution will he 
determined in diRhfettC eases. In ease (L a . the distribution should i*e 
In be. geometrical prtqumirin, which ii expri *scd 

in thr form A : E :: C ; D. That 5s, the rebiiion of shmfc A fin wealth or 
honour) to the person B would be the aairte as the fetation of share C to 
the person D This ruin can abn be put in tM* way, A* the merits of 8 
mt to ih<yy? of D, so will be the honour or advantage which B receives to 
that which D reccivts. 1 ^ In short the distribution here will be according 
to merit. 

In (l P hi, namely, in mitimofexchange and contract* tbediitHhu- 
lion will lie ronieiimr* m at+Jfisbat al-Ahtnfajhih. and .it other timri m 
aiSishat which can be expressed ic: this form : A : B n B : 

C- This proportion can also l*r called triiiuiaulenl proportion. But 
From the iIIttsi rations 4 * which Msskawaih give,* here we arrive at only 
one way of distribution^ namely, thru exchange in *ueh cases will be on 
the basis of value of either the articles os the labours exchanged. In 
buying, telling letting etc,, the queitkm H, therefore* one of the value 
of the couismMliiy which will 1 m rielerrikineil hy rhe rule of -with fuel seal 
equality From him who has taken more ibun his eommadily 3s worth 
for p the sutpliis amount should lie taken arid jctHfuetl to thr person who 
has inffrrcd the Ime Thus thr equality of value will he restored, 61 

In 12j „ namely^ in cases of retributive justice die same rule of 
arithmetical proportion will hold. The purple of this justice is to bring 
hade the relaliic posxlion w hich ohtained before die wrong was done- 
The duty of the judge Is to restore the original position, either by punish¬ 
ing the wrong-dtiftr or giving redrew to the wroThus in both 
reparative justice and exchange simple equality will be the determining 
principle of djuributiom 

1st matte;:- of exchange equality ivu; am equality in Inbrnir/ 11 ■ heihcr 
in terms of service or in the form of article*. When labour on both tides 
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ti equal the rxdutngc ri jnit, yihmvLw; uoL When; labour cannot be 
ixasUy cuinpared Ikxuu s? ufdilTeicnn e^ in qualities or kinds, Llrrar (money) 
is the vnluc-meaFUkiug device [tttuqaivutim^ It is through money that in 
inch caju^a Justice can he achieved tiimr it the silent agency for 
administering justice. It is employed to rcguhuc transactions and 
exchanges. accorditig lo the rultnof justice* But ii is not necessary that 
money diQulrl Always [leilbrin ihii ji^ftce-admiiiisicring functiorL** In 
ca>e money fails in this function, the aiithoi ity of the government should 
be involved to itstore just mid fair dealings. The duty of the govern- 
meat here j - iq uiiist anti mpplciucnt the function of money and :*et it 
right whenever it foils to fulfil its 

The function of The government, however,, is not limited to the 
maintenance of juMitc in l|lc market, ft it also icaponflible for uiahlhih 
ing justice an all audul rchtEions, A jtiM government {af*ilm*nt at** Adilj 
has to look after both kinds of justice, diati ibntive and reparative, livery 
problem tlj-a Jtns any bearing m. the maintenance oi speia; justice should 
be the concern ni the govei timtrit. Law must be mbservimt to jmtkc, 
Lhc government is thus the second and higher agency of administering 
justice* 

But die tkciee of the government is not fift&L There is the third 
and the highest authority far maintaining justice* It is the ShftrfBh. 
The Usv of live Sharpah is final and all other agencies of justice arc 
subject u> ill authority, J, 'l Ilk higher (authority j 1 ',say* Mi&kawaih, 
Ai h from Chid, die Magnificent, die Ruler i jinkimj \* the iceorid 
riving his authority from Him, and Dinar is the third niimuj. The divine 
mm-n it the mprcinr of all n*wvm£i {authorities)^ and it is the Sharjah, 
The government As well a* the monetary value are MJhardinftie lo the 
dictates of the law (the Sharfah;* The function of Dintir h to maintain 
social justk r .ai-'AJt in i’-* own sphere. When social justice la 

cstahlihhrd society and culiural pattern will tie ma in mined , otherwise 
thev will be destroyed The greatest tyrant is cine who does nor recognise 
and Mjhmii to the ShuiTak* Next in injustice Lo him U the perion who 
does not obey l he \ aw* of llie guverninem ill .ill hi* dealings and irhltioluw 
Last of all comes the man who does no; earn* but appropriates the 
proper tv of others, 1 r *“ 

The Shnrfah hat been completely idetitrfind with jusiirc* He who 
obey* the Sharfah is just. This does not mean however, ihni justice h 
submission to an exictnaJ authority. Justice is., and will always remain, 
a character of the -w lf. An inner development which finds expression lit 
I'imimis activities. Since the Sharjah is the ernbodlmrot of %irtucs, to 
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abide by i i rules is nothing other than realization. 

Ibis to..iUc.f> uf ihr PCik ihr BhuiVah raitetn qucsiinn. 

Mbtswosh maim a ms ximx fustic*- it the product of wisdom, that it is 
only through Keaton dial one cim bcccii t just. On die other 
jniticEr cannot be rowcrjved without the Shai^ah, which is Almost 
synonym mis with justice. The question it: is it ncixt-wt thai the 
dictates of Reason should agree with those of ? Or oiust the 

lawi of tlir Shun 4 ah be approved by Rdw? Miskawaih. docA no I admit 
that then can 1m any rral ennHiot between Rea ton and the Sharjah. If 
ihe Sharfah am from God, Re**oHj too, it no less from Him, in fatt, 
he says dial Reason is the vicegerent* 1 of God in man* and iiie Sharrah 
is Hiv commandments. There is no rcuunn to arsimw any coollict bet¬ 
ween the two* Religion and true philosophy are one ia the end; i be 
diIterance lies only in the ways they adopt to convey ilscir outage and 
mrrmiiti r . :i Moreover T liir Shai i^ah lay ■> clown only genofil mica. n does 
not provide details 7 * which have to be wprketl out by Reason This 
amwei i however, does not fully -olve the question. It is irue that there 
U no essential conflict between Reason and ihcShoffah ns both arc from 
G<xl. Bui here we 41 c not eloiivc rued with Reason hi general bin with 
particular reasons, and there iv no guarantee that conflict will not went 
between tlio Stsari'ah. and the pronouncements of particular reasons. 
Midavith^i position would moat probably be that particular teasom 
should submit to the general rulci of xhr. ShatPah, Bui tlte truth h that 
Iw did not v-ew the problem in this form or lie probably avoided 
facing it. 

We ilutll take up the problem of justice in relation to God in the 
course of our discussion of the love of God* 

love 

In dbeuaving the various virtue* under justice Miskftwalh \vn also 
ronijiiemcd mi love and friend ship. They are described ay Sum «vf 
justice, ralbct she advanced mi«a This, however , docs not appear to reveal 
Lhr essence of love, or its ntfnlfokl r.amrc There is also something more 
in uue friendship thai can hardly be I nought under fustic In the 
i nurse of the delaikd tftatment of low and friendship which covers a 
number of pagef, the conception cf love assumes a sort of independence, 
and It is eiiilied to one of the fundamental viflUes. Friendship Is no 
mare ireuted a form of justice. It it n Toi'm of love. Tin- esMumuj 
qhardctcnanc of love ts *elf-iran3Ctitdeoce H Ptefcrcttec for other's needs 
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and interests fm iheir sake ii what dijfmgutslics love from other funda- 
mcntdl virtue* Lwe U basically afcruiitifv h wm thh h does not 
rsdbuv 1 1 1 k \t a II other virim: are sdf-ocntretl They have an ettmnnl of 
nlliuism, which can no I he completely identified withenlightened egtni.im. 
Generosity. for instance. is, as wc have seen, , aitnmtic- However* they are 
nt.!irily self-ftHcnted. l*ovc is rhe supreme altruistic virtue. Justice in the 
imse of the most harmonious development include* fove p self-love in ihe 
tea) sense is not opposed to love of another. However, the jttities which hav 
hemi e Inherited in the romcsti of society falls short of the ideal of love. 
I he essence of social justice it equably 01 equity which h incapable of 
assimilating dial seJf-iarrfflcr and idLabnegation that U esscniial 10 love- 

Love is inherent in the nature of man* FnsAft m^n) is derived 
from ins tafiectron), which ts the origin of ajl love, 73 Love 13 the develop¬ 
ment of this essential clement of humanity, a, t. M affection, And as the 
n^lizatiht) of the true clement of humanity, love L a virtue and conse¬ 
quently a necessary constituent of happiness. To be perfectly happy one 
must love, but hh love nutsi toe for its own sake.- 1 

Love is a better substitute for justice. tfk ends a T social Co-opcm- 
Hon, haOiKiiijf and happtnes? whii.h justice seek* to safeguard sue belter 
achieved through love* since le generates that spiritual unification of 
human £ouh in ivhkh there no longer occur* any violation pf mutual 
rights, in which every one wishes for the other what he whhes for himself 
All strive for ^rnmon perfection. Nu truth is then inaccessible to them, 
and ho virtue beyond tileir reach. Each shares in lire knowledge and die 
sa r Idah of the other. 75 

In the course of their development rarn arc: often attracted by some 
pleasant or useful object which produces love. But Jove that is inspired 
by either pleasure ot utility is variable and umt&hle. It 11 impure and 
imperfect* 70 The true form of Jove is bitted on the desire lor virtue,” rfeis 
iSj it is born pf the rational souL Such Jove alone Is abid ing and tin* 
alterable, pure and perfect. It is this love which in a divine virtue,- a 
Mhikawuiii ser-r in itihe utilization rtf that inherent tendency of man to 
AisimUate the Good.*® But beyond a casual reference 10 ibis Platonic idea 
we find no elaboration of it in XT^kawaih- 

Afier ddciissmg the taws of love* Miskiwnih proceeds to nady 
ihe actual forms of love 7’hc mosc natural love is the love of the 
parents For their child jtil In pareulal love or in begetting children 
Miskawaili, like Plain., ^ee.s the cutemkltt and pcJpctnation uf Ihe self 
Tlie child is the embodimem of ihe desire for immoE tnlity. Hie presence 
of this desire in parent! explains why they so completely identify themselves 
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with 1heir children, rmd it* lack accounts for ihc disparity in bve which 
d-LildtcA -huw lUUufth iJicil pznznwJM 

Though interne than peitmtal 1 <at, yet nunc -spiritual and ** u 
nub I ci is the love of die leachci for hr-. pupil. h is born of lii* spiritual 
relationship wilh the pupil. It is pure* perfect and divine. The child 
own Eli being to in [larcnis, but. it* mullah to its icaehri. The teacher it 
the spiritual father, rather a human providence [r*b& pmhorj , He almost 
resembles God in hit love for his pupil.* 1 Miskawaiit 1 * teacher is both a 
philosopher and a spiritual guide {mwshid}- Such an ideal and di .interested 
love ramit evoke an ideal rcfpftfeKC in the pupil, He should whole-heartedly 
obey, respect and love hi* teacher, 0 * 

The ideal relation between the ruler and Ins subjects is one of love. 
The ruler should love his people a> his own children atiJ they should 
love their ruler as father.** The state is the extension of the family, and 
its relations are films ha), not contractual. 

ft 

FRIENDSHIP 

Friendship is a form of kive. a4 It strengthen* die bond of union* 
and brings two scuts so dose that one in idem died with the other. In the 
words of Aristotle a true friend is the second self** Pleasure or utility are 
often the cause of friendship. Hut IViemhhip which origiucUev iu the 
desite for pleasure or utility is imperfect, lirtce it doe* not bring ccstnplelr 
spiritual unifies lion. It is (instable and temporary; So long as the 
abject is fulfilled it continues. but as soon as the object cense* to l>e 
attained it vanishes.*** Friendship which h ba&rd fiti the Jove of the good 

sir virtue alone is abiding, and at k most pen-fret since it alone cun gene¬ 
rate die highest spiritual union.** 

Friendship h it moral need. In the rate of dir virtuous- it is all the 
mo art neceisiiy. A true friend ihe helper in moral life i'c arise 
of hn keen i me ten he perceives various shortcomings of ihe friend and 
most sympathetically auggtsi* ttmyfc far fhmr ciitrcctioiL. The friendship 
of a virtuous man h a perpetual iOunx of inspiration h anti im incentive 
to higher ideals.'* Ihc virtuous man i, mure m nerd of spiritual com- 
unit lion than die vicious. And such communion is only possible iti the 
company ofa good friend. 

Friendship, however, is not mrtd-y a spiritual exchange m a mutual 
assiiuracr. Nor h it another name for enlightened self-love. As a kind 
of I on? it* eiseiitLil nature is altruistic. Mlskiiw^h defines friendship as 
'"trite love which generally kern interest in a)! llial bekmg^to the friend 
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and tn-kci one ( ndcr all possible good thing* Tor him rather than for 
oneself.”®* He nsjaiu and a^ain emphasises self-sacrifice, self-abnegation, 
and preference for the interests of the friend. And this ts not for a good 
name* or because of ant other iciftsh nwuvr, but For the tab iJ i the fiictid 
himself . 90 Dc tioer’s characterisation on this point that '‘friendship, 
therefore, in not as Aristotle would have it, an expansion of self-love, but 
a limitation of it, or a kind of love of one*! neighbour.' ,#l is perfectly 
true. True friendship is altruistic in mating but in its effect it is not 
oppoord In idi'-pet feet inn. li is both self-real bunion and sc IT transcend cnee. 

(hi the whole ihc picture «f friendship which Mtskawaih has drawn 
is colder than th.it we have in Pl*to*s Plnicdtii', hut it is iitore natural 
atuJ hituuiD, 

t.r>va at»» jusTttiE tmti non 

The relation of min. w ill) Cod has been conceived by Miskawaih 
bmhin the context of justice and love. The essence of justice outside 
the *clf is equality or equity. But equality cannot be applied to the 
relation* uF man with Coil, as His blessings arc unimaginable. Moreover, 
He needs no return, Tltc only tiling that man can do is to show his obli¬ 
gation ami gratitude. A profound sense of gratitude, in Mishawnihh 
view-, encompasses (he whole of life and pervadrs ah actions, thoughts 
and feelitiyv« It inspires faith, reverence, obcdirrtcc and love. Observa¬ 
tion of the rule# of the Shan't**!, belter In, and tetpec* far, God’s ansels, 
prophets and friends (eu'bja 1 ) are so many ways of justice in relation to 

G<kI. m 

Love of Cod is tin- supreme manifestation of justice. It ,s also the 
out come of that essential affinity which exists between man and the Divine 
Being. There is a divine clement (fit-Jawhar al'tt&kt} in man.** which 
when purged of vice, freed from evil desire and sinful love, develops the 
love of its Divine .naJogue (ShabVi), the Fits* Good** When he has 
ititabled the height of dus lave the divine light overwhelms him. This 
is the highest ajcent and the gteatesl happiness for man. This is the 
meaning or union with God** which, however; cun Ij* perfect only in the 
neat life when the soul Is completely free from every contamination by 
the hotly.®* 

Miskawnih’s exposition of the love of God is very restrained and 
somewhat cold. Tl»t glow and tv an nth which arc found in Platonic love, 
or ihe self-effacement and the craving for assimilation with the Divine 
thal an- found in mysticism are absent in him. In conception as well as 
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iit (pint Ins love it .1 blend i.f [’latimk mysticism with Aristotelian 
ifHdlcctuoli-sni, 

All kinds of tore .ire subject io limitation*. Only the love of God 
b above all limitation. It atone n beyond all change anti dissolution, 
eternal and infinite.*' 

Love of God leans to the observance of the rules of His Sharjah. 
And the Shajpab it the embodiment of lr»vc. '‘Love for men what you 
love for yourself*'* 4 is the commieid of the Prophet Through its different 
forms of Worship the -SUar J J .ill brings men nearer ami closer (o 

one another, strengthen:. the bonds of natural affection, and widen* the 
range of love, Tlic daily prayer* five timr* a d»v, (hr J*wa- gathering* 
:n a mosque once .1 week, ihe two huge congregations on the 'Lh every 
yesir, mid finally the woildwldc meet at least once in one's life .it 1 be Uaj, 

" tc progressive step* for die relation of the unity and love iff unee 
kirnf.vw 

The observance of the laws' of die Sharf'alt is oktntlnl not 
only for this social unity and love but alu* for the virtuous life of the 
individual. By elevating the soul of man through the love of God the 
Sharfbth makes easier I be cultivation of virtue and the attainment oT 
perfection. Since the love of God is mu subjec t to change and dissolution, 
it icrus as a pcrmniiriit and irmhiuisiiblr louroc of inspiration for 
progressively higher ideals. 

MUkawuh even goes on to say that the attainment if a virtuous 
liu\ of social Unity mid lirurre | m - e of mankind, is not possible without 
Lhe observance nf the rub* the SharT'ah. For, one can achieve these 
n!th an) >‘ aftCf attaining true knowledge. right discipline, and firm 
beliefs, and these are possible oniy in a Divinely revealed religion.lit 
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Practical Ethics 

Ot iso".’, we hsive atattut Bnislunl the exposition of itic theoretical pimcj- 
\i\c\ of ME^kiW.uh'i ethic*. Thit is, hem ever T oiri> Aspert of hit 
cthi'^. iti piar.iic.iJ aspect has *tHI to he tludied. Allin the 
modern ldai/c ethics ii confined to a the ore u oil dh^usMoi) of the functa- 
mrmml notkma of the good, the right a»d ihelifee, but the ancient and 
medieval thinkers generally observed no dear duiincliun between the 
theoretical And the practical aspects of ethics, For them ih& luds ofclhin 
\si\t nni only analyse arid justify basic concept hut aEio to discus the 
method^ of at til ning a virtuous life, lr tffli not only cofteetwd with tile 
nature of happfttistt or virtue, but abo with the methods of ihcir ^Et.iin- 
merit. The qumimisof whet und how were inseparably bound together 
and both were equally the concern of ethics. Fifties WAS i science as well 
ai on art, and tin* Imrer aspect was generally rrmsidcrtd to be the natural 
cousumtUAtiou of ihe fanner- Miikaw.iihS treatise opens with these 
word* : *Thrr purpose of wa iting ihi* hook is lltiM w c tuny cultivate such 
characters or aur soui that every act proceeding from them may lie good 
and whoh^omc* rati and >|niritLineuat. Oar method* however, wnl \*c 
scientific and ^mr procedure systematic, 1 * 1 This *umiici stateroom nil 
the nature and melhnij of ethics admirably cotnhhir* both tl«e theore¬ 
tical and ihc praci ienl aspects e>f dines, the whm and the how of vErploiit 
life* 

The scope of the how of virtue may Im: very wide* m rtetdU may 
mn into volumes. But what Miskawaih II conceriuxi with is the fwmtik- 
tlortof lome basic principles that may sen e as a guide for ihc aiminineiU 
ofa virtuous life and llie luAintentiiice of moral health. I n such dbcusikuM 
particular details are often inevitable* cither to illustrate ihe principle nr 
to justify tt. and we shall present them whenever required, There may 
nlio lie a point of theoretical tiilerevt in doing *a. Wr have noted earlier 
that in MitkawaiWiconeeptinn or the virtianus lift there h f for iiumncr, 
an element of aicetidsiTL What is the precise moaning of dm ? How 
for and in wliat objects should a virtuous man piaclkc asceticism? 
Without these details no correct idea can be formed of the virtuous 
lift. 
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The w hole of Mltkawaftfa practical ethics can be divided into fhrce 

parts. 

1. How tu rutuvute virtue, 

2. How la preserve virtue m maintain the health of the -out. and 
3* How to rid Lkc soul of vice. 

We shall lakr tbev: pfoblws one by one. 


CULTIVATE OF VIRTUE 

Virtue, as wc hevt seen consists in ihe union of ihc ruiuntl with the 
rational, or the functioning of the natural Impulse* anil feral lie* accord¬ 
ing to reasmi- Natmc provide* the raw material which is to be developed 
and formed! into virtue, No virtue om, tberdbre. be motivated For which 
natural capacities and disposition ; do not ex tel N-iiure provittes th w. 
i;h -i n ntri^ in w h ich *• ffbr l 2ay be I i u a t fu I r and draw*■. 1 hose L i m itf wi liiin 
wliirb viritjea mity \k cultivated. Further, men dn-tinl differ only in their 
particular disposition* and capimhki, they differ nlir> in the degree and 
Ktreugih of the a&nsc capacity or dkfxste ion, TWs .U another limit that 
nature sets u> the cultivation of virtue. Every gruerou* rjjm cimiioi be 
a IF^timj no? every thinker a Plato. However, die limits *ct by nature 
are nc-L rigid out) inflrsdbtei Alt this must Ijc kepi in mind before embark¬ 
ing 4 i n the cut rival km of virtue. 

The ordering of natural r apart tier or fhe ilrvelopinirtti of im ale 
disposition is not a prace** of imdersiattding* Virtue » not a matter rff 
munition ..nly In directly ickniiryiut? virtue with knowledge Socrates 
left unly one way open fnr thr cultivation iff moud viHUvs p iluil te, the 
wa* of irud Factual initructioru For Plato and for those who came after 
him virtue was no longer Identical with wisdom. They consttjuently 
rligrnvemd, lieshlo igiimanC^ miutitsj rturcc of had conduct in ike 
inlmial disorder and conflict of the -kki! in which nan-mtiona] impulse* 
dominated Reason. Accepting this obvious fact Mtekawaih emphasises 
ike Trite of mining and ttuutut practice. It h not merely by learning 
or the exercise of reason that one am attain virtue. Virlur is the resuli 
of the regular subm-dination of ihc irrational to The rational soul. Sinqe 
the inraliflual soul is unruly Lind often Mrongty lochned to violuia and 
overpower the rational, virtue U ih^ nutromeof pfraU tent effort !>y which 
natural impulses are gradually brought under rhe contnd of reason. 
Further * virtue te n**t the oerasiomd performance of good acts, but a 
permanent suite of I hr ^.ml, iti histlnp chmacicir. As tucli tltc cultivation 
of virtue lakes time and dtmnacU sustained effort, effort which continues 
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throughout life. It it u jou^ itDto deudi. Thv * l ™£*> r for vlr ^ 
never end*, because their ,r no limit 40 human infection, It >s an jW 
expedition in which the summit K ..r ;s on rising atifi ■' always muiid dir 

corner* ^ 

We have .already dbcuwd the to Ic of moral insight w determining 

the proper mean ttt aciual situations, and the way it i* dorlopwl. \\ r 
need not, there fore, go over i he discussion again. Bui we must emphasise 
,har moral insight » produced only through moral actum. Once gamed, 
,hi, iusUiht is our guide in further actions, which in turn sharpen ifac 

insight, and this *!«*» <* " llc|aCliffll *** ™ iL cu. 

action and insight thua strengthen each oiher. Inurghi is lihc the *ku 

of a dimmer which can -mly be Seined trough rw.mmiug. And « the 
skill aiiained bv a swimmer enables him to achieve better performance, 
similarlv i osight facilitate* a perron's performance of virtuous acts- The 
only wav to develop insight, therefore* t* to go on **ing morally. 

Thr pioce.'t of ikf: cultivation of virtue occurs in two stages. 1 lie 
fim is the stage of childhood, when the child's training in virtue is in 
die hands or the elders The child has no knowledge concerning the 
desirability awl nature of virtue. The second stage tomes after the child 
has grown into an adult. At Uu* stage he Incomes fully corneous of 
li* value of moral life, and chords to be virtuou. as a result of his own 

Ppetit. 


THAiHrNn motive 

Miskawaili is perfectly conscious of ihe importance of early child¬ 
hood for the development of character. The experience cd his own life 

was ah ryc-opeOBt to him, and it led him to realise the value and impor¬ 
tance of early training- So keen was this realization that whenever lie 
discusses this, his export on changes imo a fei vent appeal. 

The Basic principle that should govern the training in v.rluc is to 
follow Hie iirdei of nature.* 1 here is n natural order in the cmngemr 
of ddforent desires, impulses and gullies of man. 'JBe task of tm ins- 
tractor or guide in to understand this ruder and then Jullow ii in planning 
lids trainin ' .ami in* Unction- The idea of evolution tljat tun provided a 
criterion for determining the relative values of different faculty and 
desires, it™ «v« as the determining principle »f the order W which 
different desire* aiui biipultts should 1>e trained!. 

The order in which different desires ami pow ers develop in «■ » h*s 
been already given in outline. Some elab«nli*m of however, « required 
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hert. The first desire tltai appears hi a child is liU5 de$ire fat food. TUe 
object* which satisfy It giF cm nmjikply In*, {turn liic aitrpjt tnilk fifth* 
(mother Ira Nc*i comes the imdble power* which 

includes anger* courage* desire for honours tcttigniiinn and domination. 
The dcitrc for knowledge develops duuugh ilve v.irinu aiagrv of en&fr- 
timi, huagituijftfij memory and rfa«m. knurm is composed ofdisi;rinih 
nation, which appear* first; and of intellection nr reflection, which comes 
List i Ur powem of riitcrlmination j* fimt immfeiited in ihe fading of 
ihamt (Uajfi 1 ) dial ihe child experiences when Ite does an evil act. Thu 
feeling n( rfiamr marks the passage of the child from one stane oT life to 
the other, ll yi--lufles that ilir child ha:, developed ihe power to dhtinguiiJi 
between good and evil and also to dislike evil anil shrink from It; Bin even 
at ihh rfcnntl .t.igr reaion it not fully developed, h is incapable of 
independent decision and anion* Tfm is the period of the passive (brum* 
lion or character. When I he powers of disc timinal ion and dcliheratiap 
have Uectmie comparatively mature, do child enters upon the active 
stage of iiis morel lire He lijii now employ his rational Faculty in making 
judgments as io his preferred course of tLciion, Only in this period h 
the individuaT* will flee ha the true ^u*e, 45 only now ht can use tus 
rational insight. 1 

The second stage is very important in Ihe fomiatiou of character fur 
two reai^-m. Fitsdy r Ihe moral habit* of die child are now being formed, 
and it vi ill Ur diftknii, though not impossible, to change them later ori. 
Secondly, die moral insigbi which is important in the decision* concent 
ing ihe ikill and the wrong &nd the detennination of ihe proper mean, 
has* now come into being. 

Whatever the child [cams m liiia period is mainly through India lion* 
and whatever virtue or vice lie develops is due io the impact of his 
environment upon him. U is, therefore, ihe mptctne duly raf the parent* 
to use all ihr available means and all the effective methods such m 
pertmuion, education, reward and punishment in building up ihe dsar.tc- 
ter <if tile eliiliL* 

I iir child dwnld always be persuaded u, perform good aciioiu H* 
should lie iiifttructed «n fol low die rulra of religion. Mhkatvaik compel j 
observance of ihe rules of the Sharj'ali absolutely essential. 11 Virtuous 
sets should be praised be foie the child, so that he mr.y develop si desire 
to do them, imd vicious an* should he condemned so that lie may t*egm 
10 hats them. 1 .Stories of good deeds and tales of virtuous men should 
also Ik told. But nothing evil And indiscreet should l*c imparted io the 
chiLi iluou!'It li > c medin of poem*., slimes or life histories, Mistawaih 
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co»elf?imi* ihr reading 01 rcciCAxioii of immoral and obscene poetry ns 
emphatically as Plato docs. In gratifying his desires die child should be 
■nl vised io ohservc moiictiiiiiiiti. Hr dhiuld be Instructed i - p make sacri¬ 
fices for of hers, and place their needs before his ou tv* His desires lor 
food, drink and do diet should all bt regulated, Emphasis should b« 
placed on the eradicmion of die lust for pleasure and greed fur beautiful 
and pleasant objects. 

The child's food should form the first object of aitention- His dirt 
dirjuld be regulated id that it may provide adequate nourishment than 
the pleasure of taste. h should be impressed upon him tliat food is meant 
for health and not for pleasure. Laier his food may lie reduced to the 
hare level of medicine for relieving hunger. He should ka.ru to be content 
with une dish only. His food should gradually become less tasty. Meal, 
should lie for-hidden so that the child may remain active, wakeful and 
intelligent. Sweets and fruits should be banned as faraspossibk.su 
th^i he may not become sluggish and glutiunous. All drugs should lie 
completely prohibited. He should be instructed in t*l?le manners. At 
the dining table he should not be the first to begin, be content with what 
is clow at hand, and mil fix his gone oh different dishes. He should not 
rush through his niesd, shuiiht chew his twi well, and take it in small 
timisrh. He should not cat his food until he has finished his daily 
routine, and is fully tired.* 

His dress should be appropriate. A male child should not wear 
cl fit] lev of gaudy colour* which are suitable only for women. His clothe? 
should i* cesne iitul preferably while. He ibould be habituated lo rough 
and hard living, for iusiance, he should not use (lax and cooled chamber 
in summer, uur fur and fire in winter,* L| His hoars of eating, drinking, 
deeping, mid of rest afiei lunch should be regulated. He should not 
slrep fluring the day, and not much at night, since too much sleep dulls 
the intellect and kills the heart. His bed should not be comfortable. He 
should take physic’ll ranches and physical labour in order to maintain 
himself in health, and 1i> avoid Iwcnriing lazy. He should learn to 
regulate' his speed; it should be neither too last nor um slow. He should 
ciinib hi' hair but he should not pay too nutchmteimon to it. He should 
not l>c allowed to put rings on hit fingers, or indulge in personal 
or tinmen rat ion of any lumL He should play games bill only at the |hnper 
time. He should be taught the art of polite conversat inn and of meeting 
with other*. Love of mnh and hatred of falsehood should be incul¬ 
cated, and all unnecessary talk should lie avoided.' 1 

After this thorough t mining in moral virtues and when hb reason 
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lias become relatively matured the development of intellectual virtues 
should lie a (tended to. He should begin whh mathematics and geometry 
and then lake up logic u Logic prcpait* the intellect to distinguish 
Ijctwcen truth anti falsehood, and valid anti fallacious teusoning. His 
as trillion dioidd first tie directed to ihosr objects which ran be e&dly 
observed, i«c* r the objects of the physical world* From physics lie should 
go on m astronomy and then to metaphysics and theology . 13 Misbawaih 
suggests a number of boob by Aristotle oil logic, physics and other 
objects, which should fie studied by the student in order to become a 
pbUo^phtrJ 1 Books on ethics are recommended Uter to ensure the 
understanding of the nature of virtue and happiness, and the attainment 
of a virtuous life through the uie tif reasonJ - 1 After the culture of the 
self eariji's the regulation of the family* and lastly the organisation and 
government of the city or stated* This is the order which should be 
followed m ihe attainment of a happy and virtuous life, 

seu-trainiko of the grown- 

Cultiv ation of virtue is a lit-loog piutesj* When a person becomes 
conscious of th^ value of vifluoui Hfe and re*o|vei to attain virtue he 
yhoiihl fat tow the order mentioned jybove, From the desires of Lhe 
appetitive soul he should pays on to those of die irascible and then to 
those of Ltie ruLionaL 

An example of aclf-training b furnished by die rules and principles 
which Mi ska wash observed, lor his own moral culture at a later age. 

The rules are m the Form of a pledge that he made to God* As a 
prelude m this pledge lie mriitiuiiv the four cardial! virtues, which he 
keeps before himself as his ideal* The pledge is given below 

"This is what Ahmad b. Muhammad pledges to adhere to, He 
makes thu pledge while be fully enjoys the peace of lib mind and the 
health of hi 1 body and gets the meal o! the day . Nothing forced him to 
take this pledge, neither uny desire of hh body nor any craving of his 
aoul, neither any desire to mxlht llin sympathy uf other [people, nor the 
hope of auV gam, nor rven the feat of cviL He resolves 10 fight against 
his irrammai self, to keep strict vigilance over it, and to be temperate, 

I.iwii and judicious, The mark nf his temperance will be Unit he will 
observe moderation in gratifying the desires of his body, so that it may 
not cause him physical injury or bring him into disgrace. The mark of 
Ms courage will lie ihnt he will fight againsf rir.i reprchetijjblc self so as 
nut 10 allow lm taw desires or untimely anger lo conquer him. Tltc 
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huiL of his wisdom will bt to seek I and c£utvrcdun in his beliefs, 

try mg always, as far as he con, to avoid letting any true knowledge and 
useful lienee escape him p 4o that he may discipline his mind and 
improve his spiritual creations (i T c, inieilrr.iu.il and moral aitAitmieiiiM, 
The on iconic of this whole struggle and the fniii of all this endeavour 
will be justice- 1 ' 

**He pledges lo observe the following fifteen rules in the conduct 
of hii life z— 

(t> To prefer Ihc right to the wrong in belief*, the true to the 
false in speech; and the good to the evil In actions. 

i2) To struggle ceaselessly in order to subject his animal nature \o 
hb essential humanity* 

[3} X'o obey faithfully die Sliarpah, and liclieve in the necessity of 

iti comma iidmenu- 

(4) To keep in memory promises until they are Hi I filled, particularly 
those which are made to God. 

i 5) To place tittle reliance on men, asiti to avoid familiarity with 
them in order to achieve ibis purpojr, 

(6) To love the beautiful and ihe wholesome for its own sake and 
fur no other reason. 

(7) To observe silence in moments of agitation until he ti directed 
by his reason - 

0) To cuulitnic any state of the soul that is brjieflci.il until it 
becomes a habit, and to avoid destroying it by overdndulgcucG. 

(9) To take an initiative in things that art right* 

{1.0) To bo anxious to spend his lime in higher pursuits instead of 
wasting it over the lower tmes. 

U l j To conquer the fear of death or poverty in ordcF to do desirable 
actions, and to avoid indolence. 

(12) Not to pay any audition to ilic worth of evil and jealous men 
lest he may be engaged with them in contest, and not to allow himself 
io be impressed by them. 

(13) To l*e o^aitcmed to prosperity or poverty, honour or disgrace 
m the right and proj^f manner. 

(141 To recall to his mind the limes of sickness when he h in health, 
and occasions of joy and pleasure when anger is apt l j arise, so dial he 
may commit no acts of injustice and tra dig region* 

(15} To be hopeful and daring and have trust in God* the Great 
and the Glorious, turning lib whole heart towards Him. 

Tip* sincere pledge of the philosopher shows his ennviqtion of the 
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etfral ideal* thal he hm lultcn paint to nxpmmd. It b tiupitod by 
iht same I me of the good and the beautiful, And displays ihe greatness 
of hlg soil] and his anxiety nnt 10 IcHe any time in minor ptnauiU* li 
afiirjns hi* faith in the Shari'ah and hit truMi in God. It emphasise? the 
value of selfrtdiance, ptneveranto, forbearance, tcltcompasure, content* 
nicnt an A above- all of moderation. 

Rut whai strike* in in die rule*! L±id down for die training ofebild- 
ren and grown-ups is their rigidity and stringency, Miskawmh presetiI ks 
these rules equally for the rich and the poor, for the king and ihe Ijeggar. 
Although he recognise* that it is not so easy for the former at ii may Ik 
fdrtbtj latter*** he h not prepared to makr any attowaiurc orconces- 
ainn for them Individual differences and circunmsncej do not appear 
to affect the older of the Mi ages of train mg in virtue Every one hm in 
fallow die wiTit! fised and rigid prolamine. With this dull and rigid 
samcne** of mom I and intellectual training is combined an dement of 
unhealthy asceticism that is particularly conspicuous in ihe m-.t of ihe 
training of children. Ii however ^mirivlinE mitigated :n the (Hive of 
grow it* up*. Thfty have been dWed to enjoy ‘Otne of the pic Satires of 
the body* to take rest and to have a little comfort. 

To ihe oilier two problems of hi* practical ethici Mukawtih hoi 
devoted the VJth and the Vtttb ebaprera of ihcTnAtttift* The sixth 
deals with Ihe ways and cniam of maintaining the health of the souh that 
ii, the preservation of virtues that are already present, while the seventh 
deals wiUi diseases that afflict the viiiI, i e. vkei, and dwtr treatment. 
Both Ihrse 3retime form what he calls the TiAA-exAa/i* (the medical 
science of the snulb which follows in general the methods of Ti&^- 
Jiimam (the medic:*] deuce of the body}. 

The basir a^ninpiicui of Mr^kavipih 1 1 * h that man is a 
whnle with the body and tlie soul usEeracimgcach other. At long aa the soul 
rcfktfes in the body, it affect? ilir Life of die body and is in sum affected 
by if, r.sticnie eAdtmnciit of 1 be- i«*u| in auger, feu instance* increases 
the tpc-fj of the circulation of blond in the body, raises its temper el- 
tiire. and often hinders the proper functioning of its various organs. 11 * 
The diseases or the body, on til* 11tiler hand* wrinyijy impair the health 
of the scud. Ton much eating* fur instance p dulls the spirit and blunt* 
Ihe intellect Likewise The drinking of lip nor excites carnal desire* and 
wtjkeiK the hold of reawio, ’ I1 

MiskflVfJiih t»f« a step fin ther tiiAfi thu mere interaction of the 
jOLlI and body- He applies the principle* of Tibb-t-Jumnni to the Tibh- 
r-N‘ifii Hnwever, beyond making a few observations he doej not pursue 
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;mv independent LnvcUigAtion into the d brakes of die so til m tlieii Ir-fji( - 
mtiiU This assume a closer Affinity between the soul and tiff bo«lv 

mS^ItVATtOS* OF TUX HlULTH OF THE SOUL 

The cultivation of virtue is a diHicult task* but no less difficult uud 
pAinstukiuL! is Lts, pif^crvutimi. Virtue means rffeCtin^ a dditutfi h.ihmcc 
in the working of thr different [Acuities of the mJtiii The liarmony of 
die sou! which is brought allout by the subordination ol tbc irrational 
pjirts of the sou.1 to Lhe rule of can be very easily de&irqycd. 11 

t*, therefore. extremely important that nothing should l>e done which 
may upset it* balance and umlcrminr ils harmony. Kvery action, emr- 
fit-ions or aubeomtfoiis, leading to imbalance or disharmony di.mld be 
avoided, The umeuphceiii faculties should not l>e atknuhied by continued 
dwelling upon hudviaua objects, Imagination should not l*e allowed to 
plav upon evil things and nets. Desires si mu Id be left m themtdvei, 
nature baa Inverted them with cun u-rh powers for stlf-cxcitcment. One 
should not, therefore, dehbcf*teiy eiftdtc hii desires. 21 

Asocial ion with vicious men is highly conducive to the stirring up 
of t[d fc . lit ■ and to tlitr ciivQuragcineni of vice. It should E*c avoided m 
all costs. An evil act from a vidoiri man, or a word firms his mouth, 
even hiu presence alone is sufficient to Jet loose the: forces ml evil in u*- a 
Man U nm went to withstand the ftlturennems of desires. The result* of 
bun; and a rd until education ami training are undone in no lime. 

A third enemy of virtuous fife h indulgence in the pleasures ofluxly 
and the struggle that one makes for experiencing them. 1 * Miskawaih 
has very forcefully luivocifcd commitment nr frugality fflaiq'afch Qarta'tth 
for Kirn me am to be content with .i- much share in the material goods as 
may suffice for one/s bare needs, In emsiug this, ton, decency* decorum 
and moral rules should never be violated* One mmt earn his living, 
and m*ke >Ul efforts in avoid dependence on mhen. It w no virtue, no 
part of qua Yak, and never the mark of piety to make others shoulder 
one** burden.-* 

Qinfrah for Minkawath h a unh c^.J virtue. It duauld be observed 
by everv out: whethci he is a labourer nr rt ling. TLir Irwcr one** econo¬ 
mic status tin* easier it is for him to achieve qamrntu QprtFjik, however, 
h nol In hr looked down upon as misery ■ /dgr). On the contrary P qjna*dk 
is the real prosperity, since m i*firy conftitfi in the mult iplifntipn of wants, 
end prosperity in iheir minimisation, The lesser hit wantt the happier 
the man, mu] consequent!)" the mure prosperous ** Qam^h is lUc bc^t 
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oT all ridtes and ilur: mint prccinm qf all treasure*. Miakawaih Lament* 
die lot of kings who become unhappy because of their multiple waifU* 
Those nearer to iticm in social status are more or leas like them* their 
condition varies with their distance from kings.-* MkLawaih rccalli the 
iYOfd.% of AW Eakr who said, ^ Kings are the most unhappy of men, both 
rn this world and the nexfT 1 * Me reports that one of (he greatest kings 
of his time* probably "Ajliid rd-BawInh, often repeated these words. They 
had deeply ttapmd him, P itid his face did not full to reflect that 
impression.** 

it is imperative to recognise the supreme value of virtue Tlic more 
value one attaches to virtuous life the greater effort will he put in for 
maintaining it."* One must have the conviction that the real perfection 
oT mail lies In virtue, and not in external Rood*. Virtue, however small, 
is more valuable than any amount of material wealth. Likewise a small 
vice is a greater evil iltaji ahjrct poverty. Petty vices musd alto be 
dreaded^ since the smaller lend so the bigger ones. By commit ting small 
iim time and again one is caiilv allured to more dead I v ones. Whenever 
a person commit* a vice for the first time hts conscience rebels and 
reproaches him. This enables him to refrain from it. But if he commits 
it again, the voice of his conscience becomes inejfectsve and it is too 
difficult for him to rid himself oT the vice.*™ 

Mott recognition of the nobility and value of virtue, however, u 
not sufficient An endeavour should be made to develop both Intel' 
factual and moral virtues. The cultivation of virtue should be pursued 
on the lines that have been tfiscuised aljovt. The study of philosophy, 
thinking and contemplation should go together with the effort for the 
cultivation of moral virtues. They are the food of life soul « Neglect of 
rational activity will trad to the HarvMion of the soul, ft will weaken 
hi Isold an the irr^iional faculties and make it more susceptible to the 
allurements of desires. 

Virtue if conditioned by wisdom But wisdom once achieved can 
also be forgotten. Constant repetition of virtuous acts under the guidance 
of wisdom is Therefore essential. Wisdom is mo*t elusive. Great vigilance 
is required to ensure Its constant fuac tinning, « 

The successful adoption of these measures calls for constant watch- 
fiiinesi, We often forget how wc a re required to think and act. Occasional 
checking and scrutiny of daily activities and routines should become 
a habit,* 1 

If as a remit of such checking a person finds that he has 
commuted a vice, the soul and the body should Ijoth be subjected to 
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punishment. Misk^waib has ?iven different Terms of stlf-pimtsh merit 
such as foreguiltg pleasure, sc IT-reproach, snbjcciiin of the body l ri ii3rtl 
discipline like long and ptiiulakltgg prayers, nud subjection of die soul 
lo insults and reproofs flung by plheri* Some uf these measuresol rell- 
chastliensent appear to be mo severe. He, however, strongly condemns 
alt measures that run counter to the Sharjah,” 

Another more effective measure for the preservation of virtue is 
good friendship or cordial relations with virtuous men. Their examples 
and counsel* air very helpful in carrying one through difficult situations, 
and facilitate one's progress to higher and yet higher levels.*- Lastly the 
healthiest suggestion is that one should gain increasing familiarity with 
the noble exemplars uT intellectual and moral excellences. To come in 
contact with them or to live with them m imitginatinn, it to participate 
ia their life and to share in their virtue, 1 * 

nistAJEi or Tilt suer, ano riiEUt rntarsiEsr 

We come next Lo ihe patholopnal side of the life of (lie squJ, As 
in the case of ihe diseascs of ih r body, sJjniljurEy here we should first try 
lo diagnose (he actual diie.isers and ihdr causes and then try io find out 
ihdr proper treatment* But unlike rhe physical diseases the dbwe* of 
the soul ajx very complicated and mo nr difficult 10 diagnose and cure. 

In his book. Him To Know Tht Dfftcis Oj On/* $Qtd, Galen has 
suggested that a good friend should be Ibund who may act as a $Oul- 
physician, diagnose diseases of the soul and dien suggest their treatment. 
Though st is not easy Lo find such <i man. ft ill i tils melhod is highly 
effective, Every endeavour should be made to find such a physician. 
Once found h he should he per?uaded by appeals and entreaties to umlrr* 
rake this arduous task. After he has diagnosed ihe vices, one must submit 
oneself to tlie prescribed t re*Lineal. 11 

Miskawaih, however, is not satisfied with this idea of the soul- 
physician* because hr tktuk* that such a man i* mu easily available* 
^Perhaps* 1 he says, ,+ an enemy mighl lie more useful than a friend.. For, 
^n enemy T s understanding of our vices is more penetrating and Ms 
ex4minaiion more thorough. He neither overlooks nor conceals anything 
and feels no hesitation in disclosing whatever evil he discovers in us/“' § 
Galen lias trimself recognised to some extent the value of an enemy in 
this Tfc3TpcC|* ,a 

In discovering vices one has to rely mostly on oneself. This is 
certainly difficult* hut otic has got to do it. One may also be benefited. 
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at al-Kmdl ^utcest*. by the observation of oilier* 1, fives,*® CettefitUy mu 
own vices ate bidden from ns, To find nut the deferu .mil vice* of cithers 
lit eadcr, particularly of ttewe who anc close to us. such as friends and 
idistivei, When during Uh ubservalitifi5 a person djiCovcr- •omr vice 
in another person p he should examine himself anil find nut whether or 
not he ako suffering from it If he is* Hr should reproach himself* 
tepeiiE repeatedly and make u fuin resolve not tu iuecumh to itmihir 
tcmptaiintt* again. This practice should be- made a part of his daily 
routine.** I he obicrvation of the lives of vicious men, too, mfty some* 
timer prow u el'ul. l ire flight of vice In evil pr-isona exdie* t omrtnpi 
and rvukci strong repulsion, and ihu* help* one vo eradicate ii fmm 
one's own life, if it is? there* It may also indirectly revive and »t nr-iig: then 
the love of the opposite virtue and facilitate its culiltmtlon. Tu learn 
xuannexi and virtue* from the ilbmanrceird and the vkloui in. a method 
of recognised cthcacy. 1 * Al-Dawwiftf* J traces ihr origin of this method 
to Christ, and &1-Sa f di** to Luqmfciv. 

Broadly there me two vi cm lying at the two extreme* of every 
virtue. CkiTTraponditii; i-. the four tardth L virtues there *it four pa_bi 
of eight vices : cowardice and rashness* covetousness and absence of 
dcMie, ignmaiuie and mumm;. transgression over other*’ right* and being 
exploited by them Of the four pain of vice* only one, lie*, cowardice 
and rashness and sheir subspecies have beg& dealt with by Mhkawaili 
at lengths "Hie other pairs of vices and their iuli*£jxrcics have not been 
discusser! , This sectimi is, therefore, incomplete* 

Misfcawaih’& procedure in the discussion of rices is this. He First 
define? clearly v.hai i* meant l>v a certeb ti vice. Then 3 h: shows die 
various faenm that cause it and points out the evil effect* ilmt it product 
on the life of the individual and society* In this discussing he draw* 
upon physiology, psychology and politics, In his study Miskawniti tries to 
be accurate, deep and coin prebend ve* arid l- to a large ejtLem successful. 

In order to emphasise the almsnination nf vice and amuse a feeling 
of si rune disgust For it, ho depicts a loathsome piciirre of it. To lx- content 
with only a smaE *h:irc m the goods of Lltte world, study of the lives of 
the Prophet and other giealrticn lias been reeorumendeiJ, To bring 
borne to hU readers the btilc importance of the love or this life and the 
much greater Li^nilitMnce of the life hereafter* he frequently quotes from 
the ttur’aU and the Hadidi, and from the dyings of die companions of 
die Prophet and of nlher great men regardless of creed or religion. 1 * By 
[ah lei and stories, by provfirlu and metaphors, he greatly impresses his 
readers. 
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Jt m&x be noted (has hs does not make any distinction between 
crime «ujd sfru A wrong act is both a social crime and a religious sin. The 
motive of other-worldly happiness and the attuiimimt of the pleasured 7 
God art neatly hulam etl wilh the appeal to human reason and con- 
iiicjLLG.. iflr Bui ihc dread of future punishment and the fear of Hell 
have link place in his ethics, hence in hU treatment of vice we seldom 
come to an appeal based <m fear—ait appeal which is in strong, living 
ami impressive in the Qpr'Ict* £|ad|fa and the tcachingi of the early 
divhic-; amlsufft- in this rrspeet his attitude b almost identical wilh ihc 
attitude of oilier philosophers. 

The methods tluu Mbkuwiiih advocate* for the treatment of vices 
are in tile main analogous to those fallowed in ^ibb^jftfmonL The 
cause of a vice may lie in the body* in the soul or in the temperament, 
and the ircaimen t should be designed accordingly^ 1 After the corrtet 
diagnosis of the cause# remedial measures ahuuld follow the rule uT treat¬ 
ment by opposites- 1 * Vice h a devi alum from the menu, towards one 
extreme or the other. To remove die vice or to restore the mean, there- 
fore# one has to move in the Opposite direction, that ifr, towards the other 
exsieinc, If the vice lies at the extreme of deficiency, our should resort 
to the measure of excess * and vict vtria. In order to cure miserliness, 
far instance, one should try to be prodigal. By so doing miserliness can 
be cured, and the right mean of gciKtOoity restored- 

In medical science ircaimems are of four kinds* through food, 
medicine^ poison, cauterisation (kayy) and surgical operation 
Analogous TnctWb may be followed abo in the T ihb-t-Nafrf, But 
Miskxwaih docs not show ihe practical Application of thew: methods, 
Fhcy were later elaborated by Na^fiuddiii Tfisl.*" 

Of thr ilia hi vice i only anger, fear arid grief have been treated by 
NJiskawnih at some length- The rest hitve been left out, 

Mbkawaih describes auger os the movement of the soul which 
makes the blood of the heart boil for vengeance. If the movement h 
violent the blood boils all the more excessively* fhc arteries of the brain 
are Hooded with a black vapour that throws the intellect into dbonier 
and impairs Its proper functioning* When a man experiences excessive 
anger, lie is like a cell scl on fire# with the smoke and Same* imprisoned 
within it- At lids stage it is difficult to extinguish the fire of hi* rage- 
Every effort made tr; quell it may only add fuel to it. In such a 
condition one become* completely blind to the right path, and dear to 
every good advice. People, however, differ widely in their behaviour 
according to their LCmpctanient and constitution-* 1 
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l*he causes of anger ;*re vanity, pride, discord, quarrelling, joke or 
ridicule, dccri^opprcHioiip lust Tot pleasure breeding jealousy and i be 
desire for vengeance. Mhfcaw&ih has discussed all tliest cause? indivi¬ 
dually, and has very diborateJy described their varlou* m a mteta tium 
Wc need not gn into these details. 

He has similarly described fear and grief, pointed out their various 
causes, analysed their modes m expression, and suggested their remedies, 
Wc shall only discuss the fear of death by way of ill miration. 

Feai of death is shown by those who are ignorant of the immorta¬ 
lity rtf Lhr so til P by those who dread punishment after death, or by those 
wlio do not wish (O give up their money and property; If the cause ss 
ignorance of the true nature of death the only cure for fear b knowledge. 
When it is rightly understood that death means only the so-uFs abandon¬ 
ment of the uk of i is tools, ibe bodily organs, md that it is itself an 
essence and not an accident and so immortal, the fear of death is bound 
to vanish, w 

llm rli. : .v who Tear death because they think death is too painful an 
experience should be reminded thai ii h not an extraordinary espri fence. 

I ixper femmes more painful than death arc often Ix^rne by men*" Those 
\ihtj fem death because they think that they will be punished in the next 
life, in fact, a*e afraid noi of death but of their Own tins* The only method 
of cine for them is that they shun Id repent ol their past sin? and avoid 
committing ifrrm in future.' 1 

Those Who fear death because of iheir Love for wealth, property, 
family and favourites, only hanker after impossibilities. They do not with 
ever to be deprived of Ihe&e dungs < But (his is no more than a childish 
Bmtisvy. 4 * MEikawaih helitva thai by imparling the knowledge of tils 
ti ur nature of death and of the life hereafter and by reducing the impor¬ 
tance of tills world and its object s T the fear of dcaili can he banished from 
ihr llCftl tj ul people. 
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Society and the State 

T ub social nature of morality hasbcto fully bmuglit out in the previous 
chapters, That perfection is possible only in an organised society, 
Ilin> virtue faunot be cultivated in seclusion, that social cMpoaiion is 
essential H> common happiness have already been established. In view 
of the importance of society for morality, it is essential to study in some 
detail Misknwoih's conception of society and the state, 

Politics was not Mhkawalh'i special interest. His views on society 
and government can be gathered from various passages that occur in 
tit- 4%gbar or Tttkdhf& dl-AkktBif. AKKhwiruin mentions 3 hook 
on Polities, Kitak d-$iiSi*k t among MiskawaibS works. He also attri¬ 
butes a Persian work, JCuihat .Vdmt i-e-'d/j’f, to him. 1 But neither of 
thew hook^ b extant. Our only sources in this area, therefore, arc the 
Tc/uiftib and AFFauz 

lOOtHTY, ITS (lRIlilN attl* ftIHCTIONS 

Miskavmih’s view of the origin of society and of man as a social 
being has been fully developed in al-Ftuz aJ-Angkar (Section II nn the 
Soul, Chapter VHI). We quote it almost, in full. Hr writes : 

"Man I, not rttdowed with a nature which makes it possible for 
him to subsist alone. He cannot survive without ihr co-operation or 
others. Such Is not the case with moat animals. Their needs have !«eo 
provided for in two ways. They have fl) an appropriate physical 
structure with the necessary equipment for survival. The bodies ofsome 
animals are covered with wool Or feathers. Animals who have to pick 
up food have beaks, while those who graze have lips and teeth, and so 
on. (2) Secondly, animals have a natural instinct which guides than and 
serve* as divine inspiration (wottf). Guided by their natural instincts 
animal ' seek food onrl fodder suited to the needs of their life and avoid 
those things which .ire harmful. Some even change their abode in summer 
and winter. Thus by virtue of their physical equipment and uiulcr the 
guidance of their instincts unimakean survive without the help of others, 
it is tint necessary for them to seek the c«-operalion of their kind or to 
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acquire cducalion and training that human beings so desperately need. 

“ Man is horn n^kcd and ignorant. He h neSiher physically nor 
mentally in a position to satisfy hU wants by himself He hai |id natural 
protections' nor natural tool* foi acquiring the objects needed by him* 
Hie b bom helpless in every tense of the term. He. therefore, needs flit 
co-operation 0 f others fur procuring tile objects that satisfy Iris needs. 
During ihe period of his growth, to maturity he must receive ediicuti on 
and training from the adult n^ioku of society, In ihh mipormnl work 
a large nunibc! of persons must co-operate, 

'■But destitute and helpless at man Es, he h.n been endowed wills the 
gientesi gift of God, namely * Reason, which enables him in overcome his 
handicaps fully by helping him to make different kinds of foots fur exploit¬ 
ing the objects of nature. And what is incur, he can also attain the 
highest good, namely,, humanity* 

“Man ca mot survive without ihe co-operation of his fellow beings, 
HLs wants are many, his desire* innumerable. The objects that he needs 
For food and drink, for clothing m summer and ivmto, for living and 
playing* and numerous other things for comfort, decoration stud enjoy¬ 
ment arc almost without limit. 

“It is obvious that all These thing* cannot hr provided by a tingle 
(nan nor even by a group of men. Tire eo op^nmon nV a number of mm 
is needed for Furnishing those things and for assisting the individual in 
using them. This state ofaffain \% quite fUFTemit from the coiulitions in 
which the animals live. Mon it ji social being by nature became society 
is necessary for his life and indispensable for his survival. He must live 
in a community and in a city* Thi* kind of called I vc living {ijliirA*) is 
known as civic life {lomaddw s no matter whether people live in tentsj 
in houses made of day or mud. or in magnificent buildings. Whatever 
may be the particular state of their civilisation* the very fact of mutual 
Co-operation having brought them together will entitle their community 
life to be called t&mdd*tu and the place where they live to Lie called a 
city (madirttfh), 

“But mutual eo-operation enjoins that we mint help our fcUow 
beings as they help us. Tim b ihc demand of justice* If the pollen or 
the army protects cur life and properly fmm enemies H both internal or 
external, it h incumbent on the rich and wclkto-cio fiflhc country to 
make provision far their needs, so thai they may he fjren to serve the 
country, All the groups ami section* of yudety uuut be governed by this 
printipie. Thai mutual cooperation is the hw of life, and give-antbtakc 
is necessary for maintaining civic life and society on ihe basis of justice. 
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“A* a natural corollary of tlic law of cooperation the ascetics and 
saints who neither earn their own living nor co-operate with others in 
aov way are in fact oppressors. Thtv have strayed far front the patl. of 
justice, since they live on the labour of society but render no service in 
return which is incumbent on them One can plead in die it defence 
diat their needs are very few and that consequently their shortcomings 
should be own loner!. But th'u argument is untenable. No matter how 
few their wan is, they must render some service. On no ac to util can they 
be pennivteit to siiiiiLc. 

"Ajtut rehirn, however, does itoi mean equality in quantity but m 
quality. For instance* u tcfcntiit’? return fnr iiiitcnance received from 
society may not he Largit in quiinTity but it is certainly bifctt bl quality* 
Similarly a good general can achieve much mcne with his rmu j l than tin? 
physical sacrifice of thousands of bis soldiers. In short,every man owes 
more to his fellows than he is aware of, and he is bound in justice to 
make a proper return for service- rendered to him. He should, there fore, 
earn according to his capacity and ability. He should try in achieve the 
eoods of the world for the sake of, and never at the cost or. the wcJl- 
hcing of his soul. This ii hcsi done by following the Sharjah,” 

It! the Takdktb ,pp 23-24) Miskawaih writes ;— 

•<yfan ii jocia) by nature, which menu that lie needs a city ■with a 
huge population in order that he may be able to realise perfect Sa'idah. 
Every man because of his nature and his necessity has nerd of other men. 
Hebju to form a society, behave fairly towards his follow beings and 
love them because they Co-cpe- itively contribute to his perfection and to 
the foil Fruition of his humanity. If this is a necessity anil the demand 
of his nature, how can a man of Rood sense think of renouncing the world, 
and of giving up the opportunity of cultivating virtues which can be 
realised in society only. An ascetic who retires in a cave, or goes into a 
monastery, or roams from place to place cannot achieve virtue. One who 
does not min with others and live in society cannot attain temperance, 
vigour, generosity, justice and other virtue*. He only destroys tlirouch 
disuse his own faculties anti dispositions. If he does not use his abilities 
,md powers anil leaves them to rust and wither away, he U no better 
than dead matter, nay he b worse than that. He may (latter himself that 

he is pure, sacred, just arid adorned with every conceivable virtue. Bui 

in fact he is ucithci pure, tmr just, nor has he cultivated any tea! virtue. 
People consider him virttmu*- liccause (L ey ;ee no vice in him. as u virtue 
were something negative. Virtue* ar-* never negative \'ddtim ). On the 
contrary they are positive activities and ** such they appear only when 
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wc mix with people and live with thiiiis, Virtue is realised only ie} social 
behaviour and group anti vines/ 1 

Further r— 

^Ntan has different faculties* consistently there arc numerous kinds 
of good- No single person tan achieve them. People should co-operate 
and try to achieve their good. Sa/adah i% a common enterprise, An 
indivicltuirs perfection h possible only through Association with other*. 
Let each play his own porn so that all may share in the common Sa r &d&h.» 
and each may attain his individual perfection. Society h in fact an orga¬ 
nism And the wed-being of this organism depends on the co-operation 
of all organs, and m this co-opcr-ninn lie % their own perfection too/ 1 
HhhdMhip 12 ) 

Again, dimming (hr importance nf the Jovt of fellow beings ami 
friendship he Writer : — 

**The roots of human love lie in natural affection - urn) because man 
is a fleet io el air and sympathetic by nature* and not unsocial and uit- 
frieridly, 'flic word UIj&ej (matt) is a derivative of tws (natural affection) 
in Arabic* and noi uf nirtan (forgeifulnets}, as i% quite mistakenly sup¬ 
posed. One skadd, however, remember that ibis natural affection in 
man is a quality which can he developed only through eo-operalion with 
hb fellow beings It -hould never lie overlooked that co-operaiion ahmt 
b the source of all love. 1 * [Tahtiklb^ p- 116) 

These rather long extract* from his honk* have been quoted here 
in order ro present MiikE&woih 1 ? views in his own words. Wc now proceed 
to analyse them and sum up the result. 

Society originates in the need of men for bare survival* It then 
expands under die necessity of ihr progressively multiplying need* of 
human brings. This give* rise to the mo I vital law of society* namely 
the law of eo-operation p which is at once the condition for survival and 
for the provision of the higher goods of the soul* This co-operation is a 
necessity, It conditions, imd is in lum conditioned by, a higher co* 
operation at the level of education and training, Ti it by education and 
training that a child is enabled to participate in die collective common 
enterprise. 

The life of co-operation produces the love of corporate life, which 
does not, however* by itself generate the feeling of love and affect ion. It 
is only an additional Factor supporting - and strengthening a natural 
tendency which is already inherent in rmui* 

A social life which is thus brought into being by the action of the 
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twin forte* of necessary co-operation ar-d niuural love is tlie indispen¬ 
sable condition for still higher co-operation nccesiftry far achieving self- 
perfection or perfection of true humanity in man. Thia rational 
cooperation, as we may rail it, h die end of society and the rautm 
tPilr* of Its being. Society is the cssemia! coiidi t\on for the cultivation 
of virtue j and social co-operation h iheotdy method for achieving Full 
Sa'adah. And finally society is an integral pan of that higher life of the 
soul which, we should remember, is called friendship. * a Sfoewiy r \ as 
Aristotle said, “originate* in the need for livelihood, but it exists for the 
*ake of life. 1 ' 1 

In ihe text quoted above from the Tdhdhib we see that society has 
been called ati organism. This is only t o emphasise the interdependence 
or individuals in a society and the unity of the social nrgaiiwm. It does 
not serve as a criterion for building asocial pyramid whose lower rungs 
may be so arranged as to serve the purpose of the first Sait (the Head of 
the Stale}, n.% h clod in al*F&r&bi*» ideal city. 1 Al-F&riLbTs conception of 
the ideal = i*itr much mnre otgonhmtr. The Supreme Mead nfhia *iale 
is the arbiter of individual devlinies* He not only determines the status 
of various duties of the society* their rights and duties, Lot also their 
ends and objective*, 4 In Miskaw&ih ihe slate doe* not dictate to its 
individuals their ends and their particular forms of happiness. On ihe 
tv hole he is more democratic and a better protagonist of individual 
freedom. 

Tilt STATE Atfn GOVERNMENT 

A society having such ideal* and I unctions is hound by the very 
logic of tfi existence to develop into a state. The highest end of moral 
and intellectual perfection cannot he fully realised unless there is a 
recognised political authority to enforce thufc: conditions which arc 
indispcusable for such realization* Social co-operation is t after all, an 
activity in which individual* arc tree to participate* Their freedom may 
even hamper the process of cooperation. The necessity of a government, 
therefore, is obvious. It is more likely that uncontrolled and undirected 
social co- opera bon may thwart the realization of Sa^quh rather than 
facilitate it. This will be clear if we consider the necessary conditions 
which soda! co-operation must fulfil in order to achieve its ends. ■ 1J The 
community of co-operators mttfft work rightly and rationally. [£} Its 
.member* must Jiavc correct know I edge ruf the need a of society. (3) Every 
one of them should make Im contribution in that field in which lie can 
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best serve himself and the toctety. 14} Equality and jiMtie* must he 
ttbservcHl in the exchange of services. And (5{ the material goods neces¬ 
sary for physical .inti mw*i1 nerds must Ire adecjualely pro v trim I. If 
society fails to achieve their norms it cannot t>e iitcerssful in ;>> hievdng 
tltE highest end df lire. These norms arc so vital that they Pfim he left 
to the uncontrolled activity of the individuals- H 'hey are. eoeial justice 
will be undermined anti mural activity ■eriouily impaired, both by live 
internal force* of disruption and by external enemies. To »« iOtieiy 
from falling an easy prey to such dements, it is necessary to have politi¬ 
cal authority. The state is. therefore, a moral necessity, an indispensable 
agency fui ensuring social justice. 1 

Tire function of this government, however, is not protective atone. 
It has-to perform two more important function*. one of educating the 
people tn think and act rightly, and the other or looking after their 
pixrtluciiv* activities anil other creative occupations.* That the function 
of the government is to co-ordinate various enterprises find individual 
undertaking*, can he easily deduced from the law t.fco-operation. How- 
ever. MUkauaili did not make such a deduction. It is far too advanced 
i 4 view to be expected from him, 

The state should nut dictate the particular way uf .Sa'idcJi that one 
lias to follow. The individual himself should make his choices and order 
his life. The stale should assist him hut leave him free to choose. It 
should interfere only when social justice and co-operation arc jeoponlised. 
The essence of social justice if equality (miunturij. The general rules 
governing its determination have been already discussed. The more 
elaborate code of rules concerning it can. However, be found in the law 
of ihc Shart'sh- 1 flic function of the government, thraefore, is to imple¬ 
ment the law of the Shari‘ah. 

Besides these basic duties, the government should look after the 
moral life of its people, hut it should not play the role of u school master 
in enforcing moral discipline. It should strive for the name of unity 
and foster the feeling of mutual love (nuru'ddtfoA). Tins cannot be possible 
unle?* people think and act rightly, form correct opinions about their 
actions, ana have true beliefs, and firm'convictions, This ii possible only 
through divinely revealed religions^ 

Miik aw a ih finds a governmeut organised and run on these lines in 
the early days of Islam. The government of the Prophet and the early 
Caliphs who immediately' followed him is his ideal. This type of govern- 
irent constitutes not -uly the Ideal but the only lawful government, 
t'inijy, because no other government tin rnfotcc the Sli,;r|at p and 
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secondly real sovereignty belongs to God The ruler n only the protector 
of (he Khars'ah, his auihurtty ifr subject to the authority ofGod.* 

The ShsrjhsU is an integral |uut of the divine religion, consequently 
obcdieiux m government is aIip a religion* duly. He who violates the 
Ians of the 50vemme.1l sins tioi only against the government; hut also 
ago in it God. Al-KkilUftth enables men to rise higher in spiritual attain- 
merits, and purifies their morals. 1 * 1 

The ideal of the relationship between the ruler and the ruled is 
found in al-kkitafah and more perfectly in the government of the fhophei 
himself. Ii can be rxpreised in one word as Tamili ah' The ruler is 
the father and (he people are his children 11 

Misknwaih's view of the state is theocratic. Religion and the state 
could not lie conceived as parallel institutions by a Muslim like him. 
Rut it is essentially different from (he Christian theocratic government 
of (he Middle Ages hi which The Ruler directly derived his authority 
from God. and claimed infallibility. Asa in, Miskawaili is far from the 
F:,r£bitm conception of the *i-ile which b a strange compound of llie 
Rt'public of Flato and the Shells dream of an infallible /jrprni. 1 * 

M j ska wai It’s conception of the Islamic state reminds us of his great 
contemporary al-Mlwuidf id. 1058 A.D.I. one of the acutest political and 
legal minds of Islam. 

Al-M award i’s conception of the stMc 1 ’ is similar to Mi ska Wft ill's, 
live only difference being that a I-M award t has discussed in detail what 
Miikawaili has only outlined. We out clearly discern two parallel cur. 
rents in ihc history of Muslim political thought. One is more closely 
related to the government of the Prophci and die early caliphate, rt 
ohm to revive the pristine ideal. The other trend incorporates diverse 
dements stemming from Greek and Iranian sources. The former is re- 
pmetitcd by the four renowned jurists, and taler by ah M award; and 
.d-Ghazsli. The latter lias A? it-? representatives al-F-iiibi. Kui Ki’iis and 
others. Id spite of being A philosopher Mfckawjuh’s views are akin to 
those held by the former group. 

Lasdy, we may note as imporiant point about the change of govern, 
mem. Misfcawaih is not an advocate of the passive acceptance of evil. 
He emphasise* die need for political reform and social action for restoring 
conditions dial are indispensable for the attainment of collective Sa'&dah, 
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WhtD ^ condition of political decadence w?t* i« p people indulge in 

jcircuiuis acu, ilit law* of ilic Sharl'aK si« violated, and u become* 
progressively difficult 10 know the right from due wrong, In short, when die 
■ uLter Lh;it she Prophet nought to establish through divine regulation* it 
upset, then it i* high lime ibr reviving the religious spirit, fur imparting 
the knowledge of truth> and for establishing -t new and jutt government. 
This is culled Ttijdid In religious terminology- 1 * 


CBAFTHtt IX 


Conclusion 

« s the conception of Sa'idali that Misfeawaih has expounded all t ha 
J activities of life find their place. The highest place is given to the 

activity of thought, the aquisiUnn of knowledge and the contemplation 
of the spiritual realities, particularly Gad, The performanceoTright 
acts or the cultivation of virtue comes next. It is an essential part of 
Sa'gduh, without which Sa**tlah cannot he complete. It is, however, a 
preparation for the highrr life of contemplation, cum pared to which it 
has a lower value. The goods of fortune or the body occupy a still low« 
place. They are only the means to, or the conditions of, the aquisition 
of knowledge and virtue, which are not, however, completely dependent 
on their existence. One may attain to the Highest happiness even with a 
minimum of these. There pleasures of the body Have no place in Sa‘idah 
except us necessary diversion from higher activities which the soul cannot 
pursue idefmitcly; the sole purpose of pleasure is to recuperate the Soul 
for renewed activity. The artistic activity is not mentioned in this 
conception of Sa‘fcdah. The only inadequate reference to it is in the 
form of self-adornment 

This conception of the ethical ideal wot also held, as we have seen, 
by nt-K.iiidi and nbFlribi. In fact it was the common heritage of Greek 
ethics as interpreted by the nco-E’l atonic commentators and writers. 
All hough Mi ska wails profusely quotes from Aristotle’s Jiicomashian 
Btkict, he does not arrive at Lite more humane and balanced view of 
Sa'Adah thar it presents. He alto knows that the Sharpah of Islam has 
not prohibited or stigmatised the enjoyment of pleasure yet he confers 
only a negative value «m pleasure. The ShtuTab's attitude towards 
pleasure He interpret* as a kind of permission for a lesser good (ntlAstfi). 

The factors determining this conception of Sa'adah were many. In 
the first place it was due so his neo-Platonic conception which bifurcated 
life into the activity of the soul anti the activity of the body, identified 
true humanity with the former, and confined the higher and most real 
activity of tike soul to contemplation, [n the second place, it was due to 
Miskawaih’s misconception that Uie tract tin ’Tit I irtutt end Vitti w» a 
genuine work of Aristotle, which in Fact was a work of llte century before 
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ot the century afirr Chrisi, am! .lucniptcd to reconcile Peripatetic with 
Plutonic morals* Mkkawaih often quotes from lbU book^ lu Uilluence 
on his conception of Sividah wa§ great. It greatly hclprd him in working 
out a syndic*! 1 of Aristotelian *uul FI alamo iHmiJ*. In the third place* 
the mflarncc nf contratporary sQ£»n might also Isc detected. Although 
he makes no explicit reference to any ^uf| in this concern, Inc lias a 
regard far their high virtual!* life and spiritual ;ituiimncnii.w There are 
refe rentes fo al-Jja^in aURa^rl in the Trthdhffr* In a/-If iAmat irf-Kfiwild ah 
he has included the payings of al-H3t*an ahBaurt, 1 Ow;*k iil-Qami/ 
DhaT-Nfln Bi*hr Ibn al-pjriih, 8 abjunaid, 1 Shlbl[* MftVuf 

al-Karkhl,? Aha Yfnefd and others* 

The philosophers of his time did tun rem.iiu unaffected by spSjirt* 
His Friend Abu I ITasan al-_Ambi wrote itud lectured on philosophic a! xiitcE 
et hica 1 sub }t c it The vpec Unen of h h ir achtn gs f hit 1 i :* i i icorpo rated in 
nt+'Rikm&l Ai-hfmlidah^ revesh an attempt to demolish the artificial 
boundaries of temn and concepts that lay between the ethical ideal of 
the phiiusngdirrs and ihc sfifi^ For numnee, he employed ihe lerm m$qa~ 
tmt (awdortt) vT the rfFfs to convey the idea of degrees of Sa'ailah. n 
term which nbo occurs in Miskawaih 1 * rff* And lasry, its already 

referred, ic was also due to MUfcmvaihT strong reaction against Ids early 
life of pleas u* ^seeking and agaiirn the degenerated moral*, of hi* aye. 

These were, 1 believe, the real Tacit if * eit determining Mkkawaihk 
conception of,Sa T iditlu Although he has offered an argument to support this 
conception,, but, as we shall ice* ihe argument does not ntraessarily lead us 
to it. Thisargument whirli he very elaborately formulated h quoted in full 
on pages 7S*74 of this work. Once formulaicd by him the argument occurs 
m various treamej on ethics by philosophers as well as aftfli* As already 
noted, it has been burrowed from Pl.no or from Aristotle why reproduced 
it abnost verbatim from lus musirr. We dull examine ii in rhiaiL 

The argument may l>c divided inco tw o parts, The hot partis 
that every being or object whether in nature oi in urt T as part or whole, 
has some purpose and that els perfection consuls in the rt 1 .dilation of 
that purpose, Thr nond piifl of the argument h that ihe purpose of a 
being lies in its distinctive function, and not in that function which it 
has in common with other beings. For. it h the distinctive function 
alone which if can perform or perform in the he*t way that must consti¬ 
tute the reason for its creation and the purpose of its existence. 

So far ns ilui first part of the argument is concerned ii can be easily 
cancelled that every being nx object fms some purpose and that the 
realization of that purpose is jLs perfection, its highest excellence or gooC 
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But haw <tati wrr know what is the pm pose a! an object or facing ? I* is 
fqr this problem tbit the second pari at tiiu argument li-^ iiech built up- 
As fur as simple objects are concerned their proper function is not difli* 
cull to discover. It is dear, for initeme, that the excellence of a sword 
consists in its Ability to dl) swifl jiitl deep, Jind (if a pen in ins atbiliti 
to write smoothUv It h also clear tii die case of ihc various organs of a 
bodj <>t the parts of u whole. The proper function of the eye is to see 
and Of the cur u> hear. and their excellence or prrfbction eonsiifcp in their 
ability ro see clearly or hraT quickly. Hut it is not $ti dear in the case of 
a composite Uciiajr considered in its entirety. What is the purpose of a 
dog or a eat for in* lance ? 

To find pint the purpose of man h still more difficult, The ide^i of 
distinctive function provides no clear answer. Miskawnih considers it 
obvious that what djipn^iiihef man from other animals is his reason. 
The distinctive function of nmn M therrforVj a >he exercise of reason. 
Supposing die distinctive ftmcdnn of man is the cxerdse of teason, 
die- first question dial cubes is what do we mean fay the term* Fhc 
exercise of tea sun may mean fi) the acquisition of knowledge* or [ii) the 
rational ordering of desires, impulses and cctistttCt) or (Hi j the ertallnii 
of beautiful and u^rful object according to rational norms, [here u 
no reason why each of ihe . hove dioultl not be considered to be ihe 
distinctive function of tnjutj aind consequently be included into die 
purpose foi which he has been rivaled. Hut sf every one of these activities 
is considered to be the disjunctive function of man* there will retnafo no 
fiinciinn which < mi Ik 1 conlidtired to \ e common. For r these activities 
combined ingetfacr cricoiripiss the whole td human lit* I hr re ts no 
denving the fact that rafkmal knowledge b the distinctive function or 
man, but so h every other funriiun that is according to the dictates of 
reason* The distinction of ttiitn tun only lien in AcrjuiriHg knowledge, 
but 3 bo in tlie manner he performs ofhrr Functions which arc romition io 
other animals. Therefore all it- ora I and productive activity is a pari of 
human pur|H> 3 e is philm optimal inquiry or rmtintial contemplation. 
Even the rational pursuit of pleasure b a part of human purpose. This 
defeats the end for which ike argument lias been advanced. 

Secondly, if tve suppe^c that the acquisition of rational knowledge 
atone is the distinctive function, the queuiort still remains unanswered 
why we diould confine Lhe purpose of man to ibis distinctive funciioiij 
and exclude the common function* fmm in orbit. The Argument which 
Misfcawsifa puis forward is this. If the purple of mam were something 
that was also performed by other animciis then the creation of runn 
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would be useless, So the purpose of man mint be limited to the acquisition 
of rational knowledge. But ibk Argument would be true only if the 
purpose of man were limited cxchmvdy to those fuactions which fie shared 
in common wjth oi[mar ajiimaU. But in case ihe common functions ore 
taken along with the distinctive function and the combiiutbo tii a whole 
i» considered to be the purpose of man, the charge of uselessness it 
removed, Moreover* m the combination the two parts do not remain as 
separate and independent cmiiics, bill are transformed into a unity that 
wtt call humanity. To separate them is to shatter the conception or man. 
Man is the angel and the brute combined, once this combination is 
broken he h neither, 

Wc may conclude that me cmicr in which different activities of life 
lake their place ip Mlsknwdjh’g conception of Sa'idah was determined by 
his metaphyseal idtas and hit social environment, not by any indepen¬ 
dent argument. 

Ln all his works Mhkawaih trie* 10 abide hy Islamic beliefs and 
idea]s, Hti AUFcu* is an a* tempt Lo understand aJuJ interpret Islamic 
beliefs in philosophical terror In the T<t + Witfr suid AFStftidaAt too, ha 
tries to work out an Islamic ethic*. Whatever may be his actual achieve¬ 
ment the genuineness of his purpose cannot be questioned„ In the course 
of our exposition and examination of his crhici we have in several 
place* discussed ihe Iifniruc nature of lib varkmi ideas. At this stage we 
shall endeavour 10 assess the system as a whole. 

The first thing to be noted is his basic approach to ethic*. His 
view tha e ihe problem nf human ideal* and valuer can lie intelligible 
only when they are studied in the wider perspective of the nature and 
destiny of man, the place he occupies in the total scheme of the universe, 
and the relationship that obtain* between him and God u most fund*- 
mental (o the understanding nf idrunk ttkah and v,due*. Thill has been a 
common belief of all the cmintmi thinkers of Islam in the past. In modern 
lime*. loo, tliti idea has been dearly elucidated by many a waiter. 1 " 

This approach of Mtvkawaihb important, though not the details of 
his philosophical system. His conception of God p for instance, does not 
high light tlmt intimate personal relationship which is tile very spirit of 
Iftkmk morality* The deep sen a* of doty to God for tight conduct* and die 
consequent fear of incurring Hk tik pi ensure* which is *o predominant 
an element in Muslim consciousness* is difficult to develop lit view of liu 
conception of a trflmrenrtcfltal impersonal God. 

It U partly due in such a concess ion of God that the idea of dirty 
was uoi mcorporaced in the philosophical ethics of Islam. 
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Secondly, the ir ten that man has an essential: nature amt that his 
good or Sa'iskih combi* in realising that iiaiuic is also in fund ament a I 
■jgrrrtnent with Islamic. teachings. The Qur'An says : ''So set thy purpose 
for religion with sincerity. (This is ■ the nature (framed) of Allsh, on 
which lie hath created man. Uiere h no altering the creation of Allah. 
Thai is the right religion, hut most men know not.*' 1 * It is this essential 
nature of man that is the basts of the uniformity of beliefs and ideals of 
all religions that have been revealed in the past in different periods and 
regions of the world, as it is claimed by the Qui’in j "He hath ordained 
for you that religion which lie tommended dm to N'iihIi, and that which 
we inspire in dice (Muhammad], and that which we commended unto 
Abraham and Moses and 

But the idea that die higher function of man consists in the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge, that virtue and right action are subservient to it, that 
pleasure has a negative value, have no Islamic authority. 

Thirdly, the conception, that morality is essentially sot kl and that 
mi ordered state or society is a condition of perfect virtuous life, which in 
turn urge* the individual to reform ami reconstruct society according to 
die right principles, b perfectly Islamic. Muktviaih'i objection to the 
imlilfci enco to, or withdrawal from society, is in complete harmony with 
the Idamk ideal Similarly Ids conceptions of the sovereignty of God 
translatable practically in die supremacy of the Sharjah, and of the 
enlhroilment of Shari'alt as the arbiter of social justice, reflect the 
tradittOual view of the jurist! and legists of Islam- 

He has, however, in! expected the conception of the khiiafak (vice- 
gerrncy of man under the influence of ncu-PJaiomc metaphysics. Tlte 
Intelligence is said to be the First Vicegerent of God. The human reason 
as emunutiii ‘4 from the Intelligence has also been considered die vicege¬ 
rent of God, whose function lias been said to consist in the acquisition of 
knowledge, the contemplation of the spiritual realities and the imitation 
of God, 

The conception of the imitation of God tal-Taihabbuh bl'-AH5h) that 
has been put forward by Miduwaih is very delicately balanced. He 
calls this the divine life Inf-typtf aWiZhiyah} of man. WJiat is implied 
in this conception is that the best life of man is contemplative, that a 
divine man is absorbed in life world of thought which is his greatest 
delight, that his virtue is its owe end. that his interest in society and h» 
efforts for its well-being and pet feet ion perfectly altruistic. Except live 

glorification of the contemplative life there is nothing in this conception 
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that may coiitradirl ihc leaching? of the Qur'an and the traditions 
or die Prophet. 

The influence of bJaro 0» Miskawaih’s conception rtf vaiimis moral 
virtue* li inure coin pleijoui . Hie ideal of couClcIc us patient n i ugglt 
fot noble and piou^ ends, the enlargement «f the fie hi “f temperance, the 
extension of justice to all humanity, the emph asis on the purity of motive, 
the performance ofaeJ- &c the plcume or God, the conception of |ov= 
inspired by genuine altruism And of friendship unstained by any selfish 
motive, display tlic deep influence of hf«i» on his thought - 

The Formal conception of virtue, liotvcvt i . is Greek. In his doctrine 
of the mean Miskawaih i* influenced by Aristotle. This idea lias passed 
into the aimals of Muslim ethics At something esubJisIted and <m ques tion¬ 
able. AhCbazili ami at-Dawwfcni have sought •<> provide theatitltonty of 
the Qur’an and the Sunuah for this doctrine. Bui this is a mistake. The 
tradition of the Prophet tliat the l«st action* ate those that are moderate,*® 
is, if authentic, only a rule for general guidance It is not the criterion 
of any right action, or the distinctive characteristic of every virtue, if 
virtue were the mean, thru the Prophet’* practice of borrowing money 
when he was already in debt in order 10 spend U nti ihc poor, orhi* 
prayers and supplication* all the nipht over Mil hi* ley* were swollen, or 
Abfi Bftkr’i donation <*f every piece of ttoncy he had in his house to 
the war of Tahiik, can hardly lie conceived of as virtuous. It is un- 
necessary U> muliiph such instance* The real purpose of the above 
tradition ■» similar verses of the Qur’iii is whnt we have already stated in 
the examination of the doctrine. Their emphasis is on the obsenwiice of 
balance and harmony in the cultivation of virtue and in the gratification 
of di»ire», in the development or faculties and in the performance or 
different obligations. This it a!** the teal impori or the Greek concept or 
.WltiotM {moderation). Aristotle changed it into miatti" (mean) and 
treated it as the distinctive characteristic of virtue. Consequently he 
involved himself in unnecessary difficulties. 

In dabor-W his ethical v.stcm MUkawaih inns drawn upon diverse 
^i,iticcs- The underlying psychology and the metaphysical base is neo¬ 
platonic, th* conception of Sa'$dah is a unique combination of Platonism, 
AmMldianbrn and IsUm, thr roneeptiem of virtue is Greek in form hut 
mostk Islamic in content. The conccpiioit of love and friendship is 
Nf iskawaih’s own. His conception t>r society and ,iatc » free from Persian 
influences, and exemplifies the He® of Tskinie ihiiafufi. Indian influence is 
very insignificant. Only in the discussion of llie manners of friendship does 
bender* to the KaiUtih r m tkmnah. in the treatment of vires and the 
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preservation of virtue* he is inliurnccd by Abfi Hi ikt al-Rj£f- J * lie also 

quotes lYem Gillen, aT-Kindf and others, But the system tie has built out of 
so many divert elements eshltlrsu unity and consistency which is unique 
"IVi bring the uniqu^' character of ethics into Ail I relief 

w r shall compare k with the ethical ayffaj) of St. Augustine (cl, 430 A D v , 
uhn strove* like turn, to interpret and rrcqnstmci in icniis of uen- 
PEatonic Philosophy ilir ethical ideitU ot his own religion. The l>c*t 
activity for both of them is- eontempluive, they equally believe in dir 
supremacy of understanding ovlu will. God is the supreme object of this 
activity, and His coiilrcnplatioit combined with the most sublime 
pleasure that follows from it, is the highest happiness, The activity of 
virtue is considered io be a lower kind of happiness. 

After ihit basic they differ in details bi* Augustine places 

the knowledge of God completely out of the reach of human effort. The 
tin of Adam condemned every individual to ignorance and mi scry i from 
which he on only br redeemed by the unmerited grW of GoAJ* 
Miskawaihj too* considers die highest knowledge of God as His Grace, 
But since he dues not lubscriht to the doctrine of the original sin, lie 
does not believe that the knowledge of God h uiirncntccL For him it n 
the natural culmiruttiuii of a stained contemplative activity. To 
Augii^diie God is revealed through an inner light in an ecstatic rapture . 11 
But although in Miskawaih the nature of the highest experience b not 
quite clear, it b more akin lo an imcllei tu.il gaze on the Divine. 

Because of his eutphasit on the unmerited grace of God, the distinc¬ 
tion between the higher happiness and the lower happiness become* very 
conspicuous in Augustine, The condition of the higher happiness, is 
fiiiih, not natural wjjdfitti, Faith iprings from love which Is imiallcd 
by Crwl In the hrart of man; from their eumbiiuitioH spring* hope, a joy¬ 
ful yearning towards the ultimate and perfect fruition of 1 he object of 
Joye, Tbui the Faullan triad of ihcoloqtcaJ virtues of love, faiih and 
hope arc she basis of higher happiitn ComeqUKiU Iy Angustme rxal iz 
them above the Fla tonic virtue* of prudence, temperance* courage and 
justice p whu h rami lute the lower happiness, Miskawaih does nni 
recognise aunv in of ihecdogical virtues as distinguished item moral and 
tmri kctu.il virtues C'cmteqnattily the illation between higher and lower 
kirnta of happiness is more intimate hi him 

For Augustine she tupicme uiul true goal coiuisi* in asceticism, 
rrnimriatioii of the world* withdrawal from Social tife, and imitation of 
Chrfsi. I he umnitirlr life is For him* the dosesi approximation to life 
Christian ideal. For Miskawaih on the contrary perfecs happiness is 
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mam itilf nftly in tuoru VirUtf u eiscntinlly ioci.il. And thit, lie 

jigljcvci) rt the (rue spirit Igtamic Khar nil. 

Mhkawajli*. it (He (ii*t attempt in l*bm to work oui *« RUbmhte 
*v»[eiti or eiliii.s Before him ethical tilea* were ditcitwed but OOly 
.it .1 pi elude m the wider problem* of (wJilif*ot at cool lane* lo theolo^i' 
cal iimn Etc made ctlm-. -t diciplmc bv itself- Before him the eihical 
„|f^ were included in the IlleretMre <-n politic but after him the whole 
[i;.il i iL .11 pikilirtoplty including politic) finr/Air-e-AfirasMaJjfundthe science 
rt f Ivgutcjiold Uadbir-f-tomiit} came to t* included under the title of 

Cliit. Aim<; #*/V<V ,f -«idillustrate (hit point, Although 

Mnkuuaili entertained tn> *nch idea, hi* iiiftuWMX ht jirndtirins; this 
chunter cannot tv over*tniphnnti). 

MJll^iwaih cxercitcd « ifemwnhiu* trdluenceon mbsequriii develop- 
rnent of rlfcjei in Islam it wu used a* an inti itpe usable pourre Eiy ftU 
Ghiriil, <1. 1111 A.D, in hb Wl{Sc wd tmd a lection of/l.nT't i*m 
ifrDiH. His view i nn «fc* turret, nh child ciiucmtion. on the way* of 
Liutwittu nijr“* own vice* ant! liddinR the tool nf in dweaws, We bum 
\cry mueii influenced by Mukawaih. Of Jut debt to Mbkawsih for she 
cnnripimn of S*. idnh and the arffumant that he employ* for it. we have 
a trendy math! n iMHimn. 

t'tir hrvi u-atioo of the JWm-i ‘>f Nadiodilfn at-’ffltl (4. 127* A.D.I 
«ku it deali vi kih rihic* it almcot a translation into PcniaturfMbkawaih 1 . 
TuhdkUi In the prelate of hb bonk write* ; "The tetiion of 

thn h^.-i th-o d<-*J* -.iih cdiki will contain a ivittOutliC summary of lilt 
tj.ii 11 , qi in- Iran.i KMikr AKt 'AU abi-'' 1 * Al-Jftti'* book, 

Etowevcr. i> mor- »> •teuuh.' and tier froin tmn-ciht* -tl diversion*. It held 
ii* jiLiic in rcttftutd ncutemit citdf* until the fifteen century, whr-n the 
E-fau of JnUlutbllP al-t3aww*nl t<J tSOl A,U , appeared on the icerw. 
The Ath:^ MW .IU/»^ Viisil very chnciv, and quo lea 

profusely £rtr tl* Qpr’ln, (hi tratltiiiitiit nl ulte Proplwt. nnd from^ftfl 
wtitet* pAHieubiriy a'-GluUAU. Afiet ai lhtw^anl the chatitclt-r ul ethart 
was « .nipkwJy vhfltt«<d. PbiloMtphtctl distusniont were altogether dn- 
rarlrd, and fables, node* and poem* took liteif place, a* we ret intbt 
ftMftfOi 1 * of 
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die Eridii fought among themselves for supremacy and all in turft 
obt rined iheir chance* to rule in Baghdad. 

7. Abfl ja : fa( b. Shlrajd was the secretary to the Turkish eom- 
munder Tiffin who succeeded the ^amadinid Nftsir al-Dawlnh a? Amir 
gtl-Umata’ in 942 A.D, Tfiafln died in 945 ID. and Ibn Shi raid succeed* 
ed as Amir. He soon alienated the people hv running to indUci imi- 
nate exactions ill order to obtain the funds he required; whereupon the 
governor ol W*iif invited Ahmad b. Buwayh to come to Baghdid and 
replace Ibn Sblrzid- 

8. Adam Metz. TAe Butsistau* oj Idem, pp fi-7. 


9. Ibid, P . 7. 

10. Tujank Vol. EI. p. 143; Ibn ai-Alhlr, Tirtkk d-Kbmd 

Vo!, VET L p. 165. For aLMuhsflatl see note 98. 

] L Adam Meta, I A* Rttmtaw* e' isle**, P- 23 . 


12 . Ibid, p. 23 . 

13 Ibid, p. 21- 

14 Ibid, p, 25 . 
15 . Ibid, p. 2 ®. 
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Tht Ethical rhihiQphy a/ Miikau ath 

IB, n, MafptuIJaH Kabit.T* Bwayfiid Jixnaxiy »/ 89 .gkftd, I«fo 
It'ititcu, Vo!, XIII, No. 2. pp 35-3?, 

1?. Ibid. Vol XIII, No- 2, pp. 4! -VI. 

18. /bid, Vol. $311, No, % p. 41. 

19. tfni. Voi. XIII. No. 2,p, «• 

m. /bid, Vol. X1H. No- 2, p, 45, 

2! Ibid, VoUXin, No. 2, p. 4b, 

22. /bid. Vol XIII, No. 2* p. 48. 

23 . vi.im Mciy, Tht Rittat'tanctc/fstam, p. 124. 

24. Hid. p. 27. 

25. /bid, pp. 125-127, 

26. Ahfi 'Abd-AUlK al-I^Uiam b. Ahmad b. Sa'dftn was appointed 

Ui vmif by sanbini nl-Diiwlith in 9H3 A.I) He remaitisd in ofiict lur 
tw f vtar> He was very fond ol philosophy, and would discusi pSiilosis- 
pliical pmb|vlxU with Abfl id-TawhUfi and Al)(i SulatnJsin 

alrMonj^iql, Besides, 4 number of eminent men of literature, science find 
pltiluiuphy such ns Ibn ‘Ul«nid si-lviiih, Ibn alT.Iajjiftj, poet, Abu I- 
Wiiftt, the nutlhemfitieian, Abu’l-Qlfeim al-Ahwazl. Hi it Shnhwaih and 
Milknwaih assembled in Jib meetings find part«ipated in discussion*, 
rliry :i] 1 enjoyed hi* patronage Aba Haiy*n has preserved die*: discus- 
dons with the watirin his At-tmln 1 wo'I^Mvdnasih. 

27. Abu I (ifisim HibatnlUh h 'Ali b. JaTar, nl-'ljhj, commonly 
Jt n ; W n as Ibri Mjtiiix was born in 975 A.D, His family originally 
belonged to Jarbadhiqln. a place near Isphahin- In 1032 A.D. Jalil* 
sl-l)iiwlab took him as his wtusfr. Ibn Mfikijlk devised a scheme for 
IfCtici ^ovrmraeiit, and put down the rebellion of the Turkish soldiery. 
But in ihe following year the Turks again revolted, cooscipiendy lie was 
dismissed. He rnm* to wjuirfile nnce again in 1033 A-D.. but was 
replaced bv AbD Sit'd b; Abd n!-!Ul-im in 1034. Tn 1636 he was put 
jn prium at Hit, where lie died in 1038 A.D 

2B. Df. Mafi«dUh Kaitijr, Thf Hawnykid DjmjO aj Baghdad t Inda 
/tunica. Vol VIII, 2, p. 55. 

26. Faldo al.Mulk. Abfl Ghfclib’ ‘All b. Muhammad (965-1021 
A.D.) was one of the three great Wfitjtt (Tsm&'iL b, 'Abbfid and Ibn ol* 
'Amid being the other two «f the Bn way hid dynasty. He was the waxir 
nJ BahiT fiUDawlah, and aUn of Id* son Sutton d-D»wlslt. In additinn 
M» Hio ability fi> a great wazir hr was also gifted with a fine literary 
taste which attracted a numlier of poets and men of learning to his 
patronage. He was pot to death by I he orders uf Sultan al-I). t wbb in 
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1016 A.D, After hit death, hit huge treasons and weapons we« eunfiioi* 
ted by the Amir and hi* relations were put in piison, 

:il). Tij al-Mulk, Abu Gltftib, al-Hasan b. MaHfflr was appointed 
vmzir by Sultfn aJ-D»wWk m lOlS A D. He teen;* to have been returned 
in offiei by Muihnrrif al-DnwUh when the latter succeeded Suit*.. 
ul-Dnwi.iL in 1021. Hut in this very year T*j «I-Mulk put to death by 

the mutineers* , _ .. . . , 

3 1 , Dr. MaffxuMii Kabir. Tk* Bwayhid DyiwV »f Baghdad, info 

/ruined, Vol, X111. No, 2, p, 3®. 

32, ttiJ,Xol .XIII, No; 2, P- 58, . 

33, Abn'l-FadI was appointed wa«r in TO? In die first ycaro 
Uh pirate hi- w« remurkal.lv meets*ltd, but he could not pursue hr* 
fiscal policy due lo the Opposition of hit unscrupulous rivals. He was 
deposed in TO9* After some years he was again .tppoimrd a* waiir 
This time he completely failed Lt> manage the revenues, and resorted to 
wholesale confiscation of property and extortion of mousy from merchants 
and craftsmen. People began to pray for bis MiiiOvah Aft« two and ft 
half yean he was replaced b\ Ibn Burjjvah 


34. Dr. Mafjxull'ih fUbfr, 7h* BnmxyhU Dynnrijr of Baghd* 


i m Jndo 


tr<mica. W* Xm, No. 2, p. fid* 

35. Muhammad b, YahyS b. ■ LI haido Halt b. Yahyji b. Khaqin was 

appointed wadr in 911 A.D. He was quite incapable of the office, and 
within two years was deposed *nd arrested. 

36 Miskaw'aih. Tojarib al-i mam, Vol. I, ft. 23 

V. Muhtmvl GhanuftWi ZtihftH, Al-Ajri f% B^nyh. 

Maths’i nl-Amanah, 38‘share' ^1-Faflah. Egypt, tW», p, 34* 

38. Adam Metz, Tkt BtnaittmHl f tibm, p. TO. 

39. Ilm BaqTy&h was made wazir by BnkhtivSr in 9'2 m plurr nf 
A bvl Lftdl, Although lie was not qualified even for Carrying an inkpot in 
front of ft w-ftalr,* He began to practise such lymnny and injustice m 
his general rica&gi a* <« make the misdeed* of Ahnl F^H pftlo into 
insignificance The consequence was an alarming increase in lawlessness 
nod banditrv, which quickly reduced (he provinces to ruin. 

4ii . Dr. Maffxutifth Kahfr. Tkt Buwthii Dy/iaity of Baghdad, !»do 

Iniiiirit, Vol. Kill, No 2, p S* 1 * 

41. /MVol.XHl.No 2, p. 61. 

42. Ahmad Anvfh, %uh* al*hlSm. Matbft't abN'fthdah a1-MW*b, 
O^iro, iWii, Vol. 11, p< ifiR. 

+3. Ibid, Vol. 11, p, 267. 

44, Ihidt Vut, II, p* 13- 
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45. Jbn al-Atitir, Tiiriih xt-frainit, Vol. IX. p. 96. 

+6, Vj|mud b. 'Alj al-K.hai[b al-Baf>bdfidi, T <1HAA-c-JSofMifff ,p.1931, 
Vol. I. pp. lOtMO* 

47. Abnturf Amin, 'Auhr at-tiidm. Vol. I, p. )<I3. 

4fl. "Alt b Muhammad b. Mfiti^bul r-Cawiii Ibn al-Furlt was boru 
ai N'ahrviin. He was thrice appointed vvautr by Al-Mntjhulii. Every rime 
be »ai uiresied and imprisoned. Die thii'd Ume he was executed and his 
hotly was throw n ini-, the Dajlii Hr was a9s<j a poet, 

49. Ahmad Amiri, Jj ’,uh’ afhlam, Vol. I. pp. iliS-lLH. 

50. Ibid. Vol. I, p. 104. 

5L Ibid. VoM, p, 115. 

52. ‘Al? b. Muhammad b ai-'Alihl*, Abr, Ffaiyiin al-Tawhfdi was 
bntn at Shiraz |nr Siskpur Later he went tn Baghdad. Finally lie 
went iu Ray i and a;m>ciiitrd himself with the wiizir I bn yl-'Amfd and 
then with al-Sjihib b. ‘Ahbgd. He, However, did Jim like iliem -Mid soon 
broke away from iliem. He was n mvstic. a philosopher, and a «rent 
literal '. 1 genius. The famous among bit Lmuki. air AU/mii^ma’i-^WaiHuah 
AJ'Baa&'tr uaU-HhekhaUr And At-Mw/abAtfit. Hr died about 1010 A.D. 

53. Abfl H-mkii al-Tawhidj, Al-Jmtn' tea af-AJu inamh, ed, Ab’WUl 
Am in and Mpnad aJ-Zaut, Quire, 1953, pie face 

54. Abii Sidaimfn Muhammad b. Tib if b. Hutu 5 m iamn fmm n 
family of Sajistin. lie lived in ft.tghiia'1. Due to leprosy he could not 
visit the Amrn und wax os and lemained in his house where various 
scholars of ll-uditl.n! ivriyld assemble .Mid bold discu&nions- Amuiu* them 
werr‘Yaby'rt b. ■ \di, Al« ibiiyaii a]-T»Whld1, Mitkawutb and others. 
He wroteacoentgotlio books San 'in ;it~lfibnoh and a ticatueon <tf*A/oW- 
tik Al*AwiMt. ' Ailud-aM>j wiah bad great respect for him. fie died 
about 990 A.D, 

55. Aba ^oiy,t i i al-Ta w hid i , A t-Im S' ina'I- M H*fl» sab, S 'ojI, p, 31. 

56. Aiimud Amin, 7,uh’ sl-hldtn VoL 1, pp. 116*119, 

37. Ibid. Vol. II. rP . 241-244 

58. Al-M.iqdrtf, 4h«n al-Toqnsim, Leiden, 1906, p. 113. 

59 . Dr. Iliiiti 'Ablias, Abu liuiidn tff-TaH'hiih", B.iirut, 1956 , p, 32 . 

Gti. A flam Met?, 7*ft# flrsjjrtuwuv nf It ism. p fi 

61. Ahmad Amin, Zubr at*fst5m, Vol. El, p. 32, 

62. Tltc ilumber of the rnmuchi atofw in the service of al-Muqtadir 
[908-32 A I)) was 11,(100, Ahmad Amjn, iJuAr al-tsiitm, Vol, II, p 13. 

63. Muhammad Ghwm&wi al-Zuhalr;. Al-.idah ft Baul 

Bawyh, pp. 266-274; Ahm.iU Amjn, 7.<*h> jl-hlam. Vol. I, pp. 136-4 >. 
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64. Muhammad 6. 'Abd sj-Rahman, Abn B.'ikr |hn Qjttay'ah (914- 
978 A.D.) was one of ihe Qadi* of Baghdad. He was renowned for his 
ready wit, and would answer any question put to him. His answers 
were collected in a book that became very popular. He was ore of the 
n vtltiu'i? (fellow-drinker:'; of the wazir al-Muhallabj Later Bahhtiy&r 
took him as his own nodfm. 

65. Al*u MuUammad’L'baidullBh b. Ma'n'lf was born in the year 
918 AD. and occupied a prominent place in the politic* of the day. In 
956 he was appointed judge for Weit Baghdad, and in 969 for Eastern 
Baghdad as well. In the following year, he was made the head of the 
judges of Baghdad. The Caliph al-TaV (974-91 A.D.) offered him the 
waaimte but he refused. He was arrested hy'Adud al-lhtw-lah and pul 
in prison in Fars. Later he was released. 

66. r Alj b. Muhammad Abul Fahrn, Dii’ad Ij, Ibrahim b. Tamtm 
Abul QSsim nl-Tanakhi was horn at Anltoc. In the prime of youth he 
come to Baghdad and was appointed the Qarji of Basra and Ahwir. 
After a long service as a Qddi hr returned to Baghdad and joined the 
circle of a!-Mu hullo hi 1 s associates. He was also a poet. He died in 
953 AD. 

67. relfwwt at-D&hr Vol. Ill, pp. 335-336. 

68. Miskawaih, Tahdhib d-Aihlaq t al-Matb‘at a I-Husain tyah, 
Egypt, 1329 A,H. r- 42. 

69. Adam Metz, Tht BtndUsavs of Islam, p. 418-42*. 

70. Mtdtawaih, M-Utmdmll uto‘1 Shamamit, ed. Ahmad Amin and 
Salved Ahmad Satpr, Q*iiro, 1951, pp. 251-253. 

71. Amjr 'All, A History of r h* Satatenti, Macmillan and Co., 
Martini Street. London, 1949, p. 292. 

72. Ibn al-Athir, Tartkk ai-K^itU, Vol. VTII, p. 229. 

73. Husain b. Ahmad b. Ja'far b. Muhammad b. aUjajjij was a 
famous poet of Baghdad, He enjoyed the patronage of the wazp- al- 
Muhallabi, uf'Adud .il-Dawlali T of Ibn 'Abbftd and oflbn al-'Amid. He 
died tn Baghdad in IHUl AD, where he was buried, 

74. Dr, Mafjzidlfch Kabir, The BuwayhU Dynasty of Uaghdad tndo 
Iraniea, Vol. XIII, Mo. 2. pp. 44. 

75. Ibid, Vol. XIII. No. 3, p. 45, For a detailed study or this 

immoral trend in the literature of the age see Mahmud Ghana*** 
AUAdabJ* pp- 284-290. 

76. For the details see Ghulatu Murtadi, htnmi Dunya OwthlSadi 
Hijrf mtn, Allahabad, 1962, 

77. Al-flail Aj. Abu’l—Mughith al-ljusain b, Mansur, a Persian 
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mystic and theologian Was bum about 058 A.D. acaJ-Tur fiear aI-Basd& p 
(Far*). He was the grand-son of a jur-wot shipper. From tl3 lo B9r 
be lived in retirement with &afi teachers, J unaid and odiers. Then he 
broke wit h them and went out into the world to piraUi asceticism and 
my nt seism. On his return from Mecca to Baghdad in 1908 dhdplcs 
rapidly gathered round him. He was then accused of being a charlatan 
by the ex-communicated by a towql* of the Im^miyaL and a 

jhtwn of the ZJ^htTlyah* He was put on the pillory in 913* lie rentslined 
for eight yc*ti> in prison at Baghdad. After a seven months trial on a 
fatwa approved by the M&itkj I ,4b fi 'UtW be was dogged, 

mutilated and finally burnt in 922 A,Dh 

70. Abul yasap *Ah abAsh r »ri was born at Basra in 2&CP A.H. 

873-74 A.0. Uttlll hh 40th year Ilc was a jrealoui pupil of the Mu*ta?.L- 
lite theologian al-JuLibs'i. in H discussion wtih his teacher on the fitness 
of God 4 s predetermination he disagreed with him and went his own 
way. Henceforth he worked out hts own system and founded the 
orthodox ^holistic kvl&m. He ^}<ni the closing years of hh life in 
Baghdad and died there in the year 935. Among his books that have 
survived the best known are ,V/.ajuttr tff-fstumhln and KtlaA 

79* Muhammad b, al-Tajyib b. Muhammad b. JaTar Aba Bakr 
uMfutpiEani was born at li:ura in 950 A.D. He lived at Baghdad where 
lie died in lb 13. lie was the die head of the Aib'aritc theologian* of 
Ins Age. He *fn* the firat man [o elaborate the doctrine* of aJ-Ash'ai'E 
and render them into u sysiem. He wrote many books, famous among 
them arc Al*T*wth%rf and t ]rlr iil-Qjn'fin* 

BG, Atiajii MeUj Tfa Rtrwmmut of/lfcw, p. 2D5 H 

SI, Abu Him id al-Gha^ali was born at ^a* in ED50 A.D. He first 
turned U* the study uf j%qh and theology , but soon broke away fropi 
iaqftd* and began to invcicigate theological differences before he waa 
twenty. He later took up the study of philosophy, but that too did not 
satisfy his urge for indubitable knowledge. In frecL lie began lo doubt 
every thing. Alter two months ; cried uf complete scepticism lie emerged 
with Ait intuitive certainty of religious tiuth.s. Heoceforth he became 
thecxpofient of die mystic wav of know ledge and life, which he believed 
to h the only method for the attainment or the highest progress* He 
died in 1111 A.D. 

81 Al-Ol^zdi- nl-Mtmqulh mm at~TMlai M £ng. tr P Monlgoiaciy, 
Watt., Georjge Alien and Unwin, London, 1953, pp h 2fb2£L 
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83. Abfj HniyAn aJ-Ttiwh|dj f AklntiSf wa'l*Mu’Znnuth, VoL I, 
p. 142. 

84. Aba yaiyfca al-Tiwlddt, nt-MaqUtiasnt, Bombay, p. 42. 

85. Muhammad b. Zakarjya Abfi Bnkr al-R**! was bom in 8$5 
A.D. at Rayy. At the age of thirty lie went to Baghdad and devoted 
himself to alchemy. Then he took up die study <*r medicine and philoso¬ 
phy, He was a very prolific writer; the number of his Iwokv and tracts 
reaches 232. Ai-fleivS is his most famous book on medicine. He was 
the head of the hospital at Rayy and or the one at Baghdad- He died 
in 925 A.D. 

86. Ahmad b,'Abdullah h Subhao al*Mu*arrt the phUosopher- 
poct nil born at Mu'arrj al.Nu'arri ill 973 A.D, While four he lest his 
eyesight. At the age of eleven he began to compose poems. At twenty- 
five lie went to Baghdad, but a Per a ‘.car and half returned to his native 
place where he Stayed for die rest of hit life. Al-Mu'arrt was a great 
poetical genius, His poetry is a scathing criticism of die life of his age. 
Jn his Luzifttivat he has mercilessly exposed the flaws and evils nf his 
society. Another important work is Riiahi at-Gkufran* He died ui 
1059 A.D. 

87. It is said that when ai-Tahari, die great historian, died he was 
buried in his house secretly at night, because people obstructed his burial 
in day lime due to die opposition of the TfanbalTtcs. [' nr> hr wrote a 
book on differences amon.ii schools of jurisprudence and did not mention 
the opinions of Imam JJanbai. (Ahmad Amin, KuAr tfWj/jm, Vol. M, 
p. 4.) 

88. Ya'quh b. IshJiq ni-KindJ is the father of Muslim philosophy, 
lie was an 'Arab. Hr* Father w as the governor of KfifS, and lie studied 
at Baghdad. His real ttainitig and equipment lay in a knowledge of 
Greek, which he used in preparing translations of Creek works. He also 
wrote commentaries and original Treatises, of which the essay ■ On ihr 
InUlltet” and another u Cht ill* Fit( Eijtrtced 1 are the most noteworthy. 
His metaphysics is neo-Plalotiic which he strove to reconcile with Islamic 
ideas- 

89. Muhammad b. Muhammd b, Tarkhan Abfi Nafr al-Finbi was 
bom at Firth He later went to Baghdad and finally settled at Damascus 
under the patronage of Saif ill-Daw 1 nh, lie set io work on ArssToftiian 
phiJ i jiipkv atid wrote i.:ornmcnlatie-t and original books on various 
subject His primary importance was as ;i teacher of logic. He strove 
to reconcile Aristtdc1iani?m with Platonism, and pave new philosophical 
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interpretations to sunny of the Islamic beliefs and ideas, He h rightly 
called the ‘Second Tenchrr*,, Aristotle beiiiti the First, 

90* For ILhwkn aUSaii* see page* 40-43 of this book 

91. Abfi paiyari uf-T^whidi, \ ,F oI P II* p.14* 

92, /WAVol. II, p. IB. 

93. Ibid, VoU IIj p. Gr 

94, lbid,Va\. I I . pp. 5*ti, 

93, Ibid, the preface 

96, Yahy* b. f Adl b, Jfutfui id b* Zakitriya was a great logician of 
hi* age* He wa* born as Takii b went to Baghdad pud studied under 
,'il-L He translated the Lsiwi of Plato from its Syrian version inrr? 

Arabic, and wrote a liook flamed ToAdAtft fie earned bis 

living by copying books and died in 975 A.D* 

B7, A bn AS I al-Jiuiaiii b* ^Abdullah h, Sjttfp the philosopher ami 
physician, came from * family of Bukhari. He teamed Greek philosophy* 
geometry and arithmetic Tram lsmaflrnn miesionajits* He next studied 
medicine, and on account of hi* medical skill received die favour of 
N'uli b. ManiaV. the governor of Khur&JUiit, in whose librarj he made 
an intend-^uuh of Greek philosophy* Tbn Si nil wrote many books* Hip 
Jlt-S&ifu* h an encyclopaedia of logic, physic* meLayhynics and math** 
made* m eighteen volumes. He Sri ter compressed it in one volume tinder 
the title Al*Jfajfi£ which is more popular. His famous tnctiic.il Canon is 
mare methodical than the Al-ifiM of RSzf, £bn Sma constructed a 
splendid philosophical tYJiem that marks the culmination ofplulosophy in 
the east, Al-Ghaznli considered hint the best interpreter of Greek thought* 

Abfl Mulisumruid a|-^lajan b. Muhammad al-Mulnilkibi 
longed to linErj and was born s n 903 A.D. Beside an able wazu, 
d-Muhaliahj was a eeneroii!i man and an eminent writer. He was 
di&iiugimhcti as it great patron uf art and literature. The foremost 
among his companions w ith whom he discussed a variety of problems 
were Mwkawaih, Abid Fa ra j aUIsphahnnli I bn Quraiy'ahj Ibn Ma*rfif 
and Qadi Tanflkh^ He died in 963 AD, Ibti Ilajjaj wrote an elegy on 
his death from which we may quote a few couplets : 
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<Scr Muhmftd Gh&niLlwf, M*Adab fi ZiH-t-Boni Buwovh, pp. 132-134,} 
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99. Muhammad b. aLpunin Alml Faill Ibn a]-'Amid was the 
v,'ii*ir of Rukn al-Dawlah in Ray y. He was an able administrator and 
a good general. *Adud al-Dawlah learned from him the art of ariminiitra* 
lion. He was a great patron of ari and literature. A host of scientists, 
literary men and poets enjoyed his favour. He was himself 3 great literary 
genius. AUTha'alihl says iha t writing began with ‘Abdul IJanijd and 
ended with Ibn al-'Amid. His letters have been collected in a big 
volume. After 1*4 yeais of waz irate lie died in 971 A-D- 

100. Abul Q_asiin, Ismail h. 'Abbad. Kaft at&dfiL commonly known 
as the 'Silith* was horn in 036 A.D. In the early part or his career he 
was attached as ordinary scribe to (he wazir Jbn al-'Amld from whose 
companionship lie probably had the name 'Sahib*. When ibn ab 1 Amid 
was killed Mh'izz al-DawIaU made him wazir. He was famous for 
his style of letter writing Arid wits one of the four master writers and 
elocutionists of It is age (Ibn al-'Ami t1, Ibn Nub&iah and al*Sabl being 
the oilier three.) He i% credited with a number of works among' which 
AUAfiAtH (on philotoLiy. in seven volumes). Killdb dt~Kmft (on letter* 
writing) deserve note. Notable among those who enjoyed Ids patronage 
were Abul ftasau abSalanti. Aba Bakr al-Khwirtzmj, abShaharajjrl, 
Al'QSsim b. Abj a I*'Ali’, Ahul Hasan aLjawtum, Abu llaahim al- 
'Alavvi. He died in 995 A.D. (See also Ma^ro&d ChanitaWi, Al-Adzb 
ft Zill-t-Banf Bmuj*. p. 129-131.) 

101. 'All b. al-Husain Abul Fitraj was bom in Tsphahan in the year 

987. Later he went to Bagltdad ami devoted himself to literature, music 
and history He enjoyed the patronage of al-MnlwBabi and al-S&hib 
His best work is in ten volumes, which is a mine of iiiformn- 

lion about the literary and cultural life of the pre-lsljinic society as well 
as of the first three centuries of Islam. "Dir hook was written i » fifty 
years and is considered to be one of the few great literacy works in 
Arabic. Al-fShib b. 'Abhid lie id It in great esteem Abul Faraj Ispbabinf 
died in 967 A.D 

102. Abfi Ishaq Ibrahim b. Hi Iftt al*Slbi was bom a t H arr * 1 > t Q 
925 A.D. He became the secretary of the wazit af-Mukajhib] under 
whose guidance he developed into jii ideal ‘dabjr/ Because of his 
marvellous style of Jetler-wriling he was appointed by Mu'iie al-Dawlah 
iis the chief secretary at hin Diwin al-Irwhfc’ in 949. Hb KilUb ut-Tdj, 
tliai was the history of the Bu way hid Dynasty is lost. His ‘ Ijiiitit LtUtr^ 
fcuve been printed and form an impottani historical source. AbSabj 
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was the mode! of muiishis or dabirs, He was a bom poci, his poems 
were admired by al-Sihib b 'Airbed above others, 

103, Abfi 'Alj al-Hasun b, Ahmad b. ‘Alyl al-Ghaifgr al-Firtj was 
hom in 901 ai Fa*a, a lOWu in the province of Firs. In 917 he went to 
Baghdad am] delivered lectures oo philulc^y. His fame travelled far 
atid wide. Al the invitation of Saif ,\l-l>awl;ih lie v^rot to Aleppo, where 
he was received with great respect He soon grew' tired of Allcpo and 
returned to Baghdad where * Abud al'Da wish received him gladly. He 
would often say : "1 am the slave of Abfl ‘All in grammar." He diet! in 
987 A.D. 

H*4. Abf} Sa'fd id-Hasan b,‘Abd-Alluh ij. Marzubfin aUSirafj was 
bom before 90J A.D. at Sirflf on the Persian tiuir. He was the pupil or 
the famous Urn Do raid, Abfi Bakr h. a!-Mujihid and Ibn al-Sarrsj in 
various branches of learning. The Sjtniuii‘1 ml or Nub b, \Jan-Qr 
considered him a great Imsm in l-aw\ His CommeMitrj on the c Book' of 
Stbwaih is most famous. ALq Sa'ld died in 978 A D . 

105. Abu I Fftib‘t‘thm*ln b, Jinoi was bom at Mousil before 940 A.D. 
He learned grammar from Abj ‘All al-Fln& and started giving iniituc- 
don in grammar at Mousil, He occupied tile chair of his teacher Abfi 
■All after the Utter’* death. Al-Mutnuibb; once said : “Ihn jinnj is a 
person whose value is not known to many." His AWtii; has been 
printed at Cairo, while his treatise on the ‘'Principle* of Infection” was 
translated into Latin by C. Hoberg. He died in (002 A.D, 

106. 'Al>d al.Rahmm h. 'Umar b. Sahl al-gfifi (903-986 A.D,) was 
a native of Rayy. He joined the circle of 'AijudabDaivluh’s associates 
at Baghdad. He was t he author of several important books. His book 
on I ixtd Star* is, arc or ding to Norton, one of tile threr master pieces of 
Muslim observational astronomy (/ntroduttim to the Ifitioty of Science t 
Washington, 1953, Vol, I t p, 6(56). 

107. ‘Aft h. al-Hasan aMAlawi Abol Q.aslm b. al-A’lam was bom 

at Baghdad, He associated himselr with *Ajud al-Dawlah. He was the 
author of some astronomical tables which were used for about three 
. . . years down to the days of al-Qjfji [H. 1248), He died in 986A.D. 

K'0, Ali b. Ahmad AI ml Q^sim al-Aolaki was a mathematician of 
the court of "Adud ul-Daw Uh. I-Jc wrote a commentary on Euclid ajul 
various books on arithmetic. He died in 987 A.D. 

109. Bakhtphfi is renowned for his famous treatise on medicine the 
JCSfij a copy or which be presented to the D»r al-‘Jim at Baghdad He 
died ir* 941 A.D, 
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1 JO, Dr, MafjauJJih Kahjr, The Bimejhid Djnaity pj Baghdad, Info 
frasnta, Vol, XIII, No. 3, p. 34. 

tII, Sere note ]Q2. 

112- Muhiimiuaii b. 'Abilullih Abul gas an al-baUm, was bom at 
Bjyii Jarl in &4fl A .!>. tic weiti Lo Uphabin And assticiaicd himself with 
Sahib b. Abb^d. Later he became the nadZtn of 'A^tid al-Dawlah. 
Al-SaUmi was considered tu he I tie greatest poet produced by Ir*q. 
He started composing poetry at the age of ten and soon gained rccogni- 
tion in higher poetical circles of Motutl. Al-fj&bib b, ‘Abhsd had a high 
opinion about his poetry. He was a favourite of 'A^tid al-Dawlah. He 
died in 1003 A D. 

113. Ibii Xu til tail Abi Nssr 'Abdul Aziz h, 'Umar sl’Ss'dj was born 
in 938 A.D. After a good deal of travelling he went to tbfi a]-'Amid 
and eulogised him in the best of his compositions. He has been considered 
by some as one of ihe great poets of his time with tUif fault that lie 
boasts tnouiudi, Ilii poems were collected in a Biitfo. He was also 
(he author of a collection of MityamiH, He died in KM 5 A,D. 

114. Dr. Ma/izullih Kabjr, TAr Bitwajkid Dynatfr cj Baghdad, Judo 

iraiticA. Vol. XIIl, pp. 33-34, 

115. Abo Nasi. Slbnr b. Ardshirwas the wnzir oJ Balia" al-Dawlah, 
and was equally remartable for Ids abilities and learning. His palace 
was the constant resort or the poets of the day. Tile library which he 
founded at Biighdad is reported to have existed down till Tughrit Beg's 
cinry into Baghdad when it was set on fire. Saber died in 102-5 A.D. 

116. The iprliitig of the name as given in vVol, Hi, p, 319} 

is Miskawaih 

117. AJ-Khw&mirf, R^w^iil al-JanmU, ed. Muhammad ‘Al; Rawdatl, 
13(57 A.H., I^plialian, p. 7p. 

118. AJ-Bailtaqi, Taiimmat £)»t:q ahJlikTriah, Lahore, 1351, A-H. 

p, 2e r. 

lilJ, Al-Shahrstarj, A'uyjitt ,d-Aiu-<ih, tit, Dr, A, Aziz ‘Izzat, /fin 
Misimcaih, Egypt, 1946, p. 82. 

120. ChftipJ, Kaihf at Leipzig, Vol. II, p. 476-77, 

121. Aba i;iiiyiii aUTawhidf, ARfmtS* tnft-Mu’dnasaft, Vol, I, p. 32, 
35,36 etc. 

122. Al'Tha'Zttbj, Taiimmat d f-Yatimah, Vol. I, p. 96. 

123. At-Khw^riziui, RasH'U, Constantinople, 1227 A.H., p, 173. 

124- Abu builiman al-Mau$iqi, al-Rikniah, p. 116, cil. by 

Dr. A-A. ‘hat, Ihn Mitkatadk, pp, 81-82. 
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125. Yaqtif, Mtfjam cI-Udabn*, Egypt, Vol. V. p, 5, 

126. Al-Q^i, Tirttk a!-Uu*ama\ Leipzig 1903, PP 331-32. 

127. I bit Abi Ufiaibiaii, »ifii ui-A^kb* , Vol. I. p 245, 

126. Al-'IinUi, A‘ 7 Sn e!~Shi<nh, Vol. X, p. ISO, cic, by Dr. A. A. 
‘Izz.it, Ibis Mukowtsih, p, 82, 

129. Il\4t Voi, X, p, 202. cit, by Dr. A.A. ‘Izzat, lIn Miskawaih, 

p, 82. 

130. Y&qat, Mu*jam ei-Ud&?,VtA, V. p. IQ. 

131. For ins I a net bit writes : 

**.*>■ t> £4 Lu'jL? ^!l f 

V" lj IjLii i (jl * 4rU*jsV JU il 

• " <-? tu»j*1 s^rtjljc Ul —IL ij* Ui'i tiM 

(Talidhib, p. 39). Again in the discussion of humour [TahdfAb, p, Jg+.j 
be refers to ‘AiJ just after the Prophet : 

. 4J SlUa'ij] JU) 4.U Js- <$> 3 

132. A') Tut iit-StiPeh Vol X, p. 144, eft. Dr. A. A. 1 Izvil, 
/ftit Miskawnik, p. B3. 

133. Al-KJtwIrittni. JtttsSil, p, 373. 

134. Al-Mnqdisl, ATpm tl+TcqRXm, Lfcdcn. IMS.. PP . 390-391. 

135. Ahfi HtnyaJi ;* 1 -Taw hi cli, M-SmtS- r< tl-Mu’nntuak, Vol. I, p. 35. 

136. Md, Vol. 11, P S& 

137. Takithib at-Akkldq, P . 42. 

136. Dr. ■ Abdul 'Azj; ‘Izzai, Jbtt Mltkstamk, p. 107. 

139. Al-Kliwajuifi, tfr7fr<)tir td-Jt/fti tit, p,7i). 

9 •■UjJjLT jLai 

HO. Al-'ltnili, A^n d^ihPah, Vol. X, p. HI, 

.jl^V Li £ .j* IjJt J & i 

cit. by Dr. A. A T/tsi in tbn Atukamaih, p, 109. 

141, Margoliouth, D. S., Preface to Tht Eclipse of the Abbmi 
Caliphate. 1921, p. in. 

142. Ibid, p, iri, 

HS, Al-'AmiU, A‘yi* al-ShVah, Vol. X r p. 141, dU by Dr, 'Abdul 
'Aziz 'Izzat in Ibn Miikamaih, p. I||, 

144. Ibn Abl l/saibi'ah, TabaqZl cUA\ilba\ Vo). T, p , 245. 

145. AJ-Bailiiiqi. Totimtmt SmSa «l%iwjsA, Lahore, 1351 A-H. 
pp. 23-29. 
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H6v Ibid, p* 2D, 32*33. Abul Fa raj b* d*pdyib JitMlq was a 
physician and ri philo^npiief of Baghdad- He knew Gteck and Latin 
and wrote books on logic and medicine. Ibn had ci inched many 

or ins view*- 

Abul Q^ini il-Kirtdjinf bad dUeissions with lun S^na The latter 
has collected his angers to hi- querriw in hU fiMlaf aM^hcmijraA (ah 
Balh&q]. T^itiufnaj H: iM* pp. 27-32, 32-33;. ( 

147, TM* 'Amid al-Malik was probably, &* MargobDUtli sugge*^ 
(Preface (o rlir u/ fA# Gd^ltafr, p* IV), Ab$ T&hir 

Muhammad b* Ayub* the wa/ir of ril-Q^dir and a!0 Tim, who Wat* 
known as 1 Am^l al-ltflJJji* + 

143. Al- J rha'alilii > Tmirntnat fli-b: mnh t VoL I P pp, 37-99 

14?. Mhkawaik rahdtihj p, 42. 

E 50- This vow ha? been quoted on pages E20-123 of this book* 

151. Abb IJiiiySii al'Tawhldj, Al-imt*' tm f l*Ma m 4iiauih 7 VoL i p 
p a 36, 136* 

152. Dr- A- A, •Ixzat, tbit ML\ltiw:ih, p. 119-120. 

153. Aba j-i ai yin aI-Taw h idj, Al-Imt li* m w i-Mu**nfi2aft r VnL t p p. 35* 

t54. Abnl Hasan Muhammad b* V&fbf ab 4 £mfl:j was n native of 

EHinranA^n. He went to Rayy and associated himself with Ibn aJL'Amfd* 
During Id* stay «tt Rayy he deli vexed lectures mi philosophy and logic* 
After five years he ^vent Baghdad mid from there returned to hh 
native place where he died m 991 A.D Beside? commrn[.tries on Adsiotle's 
wtirfci he wrote [wo books on ethics, AlS&'Zdat and 

At-N*sk dl^/fgBR. 

155, Abu 0aiyan a1*T*mbldi, Al-Imsa* r ra-"J- j \fu'"m£uah r \ f Ql J j p 36- 

J56. Di. M. iqtSJ, 77jr of Mtiaphpits ru P*riia f Razm*e- 

Iqbjd. Lahore, p. 23* 

157* Dr A- A* Ibn Miskawmh, pp* 134-135, 

I50 r Foe detailed aeemuil of Ahjjihnnt trf-KMIidah sec "And ab 
Rahmans Batlwi’a introduction i-> h% edition, MAmbali al-XabJat al- 

Mi^riyahj 9 Share' * Adlf Bl^ha, Qairo, 1952. 

^laian h. Sahl succeeded tr> wnairate of aJ-Mamfin after the 
thr death orhis brother 4l-Fa.|l h. Said- But Uc could not hear flic loss 
of Ins h rot hr i who had been mercilessly murdered and fcfi the w^irate 
in 616 A*D- He died in R50 A.D- He was a distinguished writer and 
had a tiumltcr of translation* from Persian to Arctic to his credit. 

15 th PreHii’e to 77t# Edipa af tbi 'Abhnjid Caliplmli, p. \ T T. 

I GO- Von Gnmebaiftti. G* E,, Medieval Islam, Chicago. 1953, p, 233. 

F. Rosenthal write? in hi* tiitlmy o/ Madim JiUt**iagriiffy 
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t Leiden, l l P52, p, 123, “Misknw.iih displitvnl a kern fjrfiip nf wfiai w.id 
histordually essential, and (lie unpo riant eva«s are intelligently and 
coherently presented.** 

161. Preliiee to TheEelipa »f tht ‘.IbbiinA Caliphate, p. VJL 

162. Von Grtmcbaum, Medteral Iflant, p. 284. 

163. Preface to Tht Ellipse oj Ike ‘Abbdsid Caiiphatt, p, VII and Von 
Grime baum, Medittul Islam, pp. 285-86. 

164. Preface to Tlu Eclipse pj Iht'dbbtisid Caliphate, p. VI. 

165. Dr, G. Richter, Miditval Arab HistaUogtapty ir, and etl. 

M. Ribir Kh^n, I.damic Culture, VdJ. XXIV, No. 2, April 147. 

166. Morgoliouth, 77ir Eclipse at the ‘Abifisld Cohf hutt, Preface, 
p. IV. 

167. Dr, A. A. 'leant, /An Miihawaih, pp. 125-142, 


CHAITLS »J 

1. Qpr'Hn, II, 20; VU. 156. 

2. The Qur'an explicitly says that the member* of a family, 
fathers (or ancestors}, wives and descendants will live together in Para¬ 
dise, provide! they are virtuous, (XIII, 23; XL, 8; LU, 2t}. It alio 
says that fricuds and comrades will enjoy a common ]nippy life, bless 
endt (jihrr, and will have no rancour in their breast against any one 
(XV. 45-47}. rhdr society still he Free from all social evils, and will be 
imimed with mutual love (LXXVIII, 35; LVJ , 25-26; X, 10). Life in 
Paj.nlbe will Lc (he ideal life, and a* such it must provide tor the urge 
for social comm union a fair play, 

3. To quote but one tradition. A man aakeii the Prophet, ,4 lVki» 
are the best men ?** The Prophet replied : “Those who strive For the 
cause of Allah wiOi their lives and wealth fare (he he*)." The man 
again .liked, "Who art (he next best ?" 1 he Prophet replied : “Those 
who reside stone on any mountain and worship their Lord {and in 
another tradition, fear God, and do «oi mue ooy harm to others).*’ 
Thii tradition has lieen. reported by Hukhori and Muslim through Abfl 
Sa*id ..l-Xhudri (see KijUA aTfiiiekin, Al-Nawawj, ch. Jsiihbdh at-'UzJuh 
■rad FlisS.il i/Alj iva'l-Zatnin). 

4. Although this tradition has not been reported authentically, 
the ulea winch it comnvs It ucvcrthleas cortect. 

5. Qur’an, LXll, 27; Danni, ch J/iKft; Mu mad P.inbut, 111,83, 
266 and VI, 226. 


Rtftunct* &nd Notts 

A number of i topers have been quoted by al^Nawawi, Bijut} 
eh- Al-lqtf*grf Jt til-’Tifnh' 

7, Ahu Bakf anil r Uoiar were disTinguishcd for their fighi judg- 
menti in sotiiil and political affairs, the Prophet would first turn to than 
for consultation. Ahu Burayrah was the most outstanding figure among 
the Men of the Dench (A <shkh-*-S»J#) who were ufictics; m vm* Alii 
Dbar throughout bis life. 'All and Khalkt were the foremost genera Is 
of Islam. ‘UthmJn and 'AUd aMUhinait were die richest men. I bn 
Mas'gd and tbn 'Abbas were devoted to Seaming, and pj$se*icd a keen 
imight into the Qtn^lit and fitfb. and so was 'Aishah, the wife of th* 

r S. Reported by Razin, quoted in Afabkif aMfeao&hjeh. Mttnh/jib- 

t- 

9. Al j>tV jLi This tradition is often quisled in nufi books. 

However, I have not been able to trace Us source. 

10. The cud for man as bid dow n hi the Qur’Sn is to be an ‘Aid 
(I.I, 56.) 'Abidijat encompasses all the activities of life. Its essence lies 
in willing obedience to the will (the commands and wishes! of Cod. 
The Prophet is reported to have said that his highest desire was to fee an 
fflfrd of the Lord. A very ilhwii tin ting discussion of tin? conception of 
'abtirfij.ii is found in ibti Qsiyimh Mtiildttj oi-Soitkiit [wi. Mnhiymldin 
'Abdni Bum id, Qairo, 1375 AH., Val i, pp, 74-122). See also 1 bn 
Taimjya’s ffiritut at- UbBtffyak, Egyr. 1323 A.H. 

I u Siilgwick, Hctxy jOatUne of tilt History of Ethics , Macmillan and 
Co„ Jjoiidon, 1934, p 111, 

12. Qyrfm, XVI. p. 90. 

13. Qyr'un, XVIJ* p. 29. 

14. The eating of pork or any other strictly prohibited ■hcriim) 

thing Jiaa been permitted in extraordinary situations by the Qi» In (VI, 
146; V, 3: II, 173). The drinking of wine is also permissible in similar 
situations. To speak a He in order to save an innocent life from the 
hands of on unjust murderer hn; born permitted by sl-blistail tfij-vi . 
D»r al-Kmuli a [-‘Arab tva t ul-Kubra, Egypt, Vot. Ill, pp. 1 Sbe 

also al-Nawawj, ffr»5<J ■/-Sauhifl, ch- KW tin a** fsttmissM* 1 hey 
base their view or. the tradition : He cannot be an IqjgiOiliin; who makes 
peace among men and speaks truth or makes a false but not malicious 
report [RiMati and JAuM* Speaking ill of a person has also been 
permitted when tlie purpose df doing it is to reform tlte man concerned, 
or save others from his wrong deeds, (See al-Niw*iw[. ffiySd 4/-*A7(*bm, 
eh. What kinds of backbiting or* ptrimisibh), 
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15. The first tradition of the Sahib of Bukhari. 

16* Tiie following verses of tile Qur'ii) nteJn to mpport the 
Aah*hrte view or dblig.iiion 

'His varity is all creation and commandments 1 f VI 1,34], ‘Slay not 
the life which Allah ha*] made sacred, save in ibn course of justice. This 
He Lad co mtnti ndrd yuu, in order that ye may discern’ fVII, 1525. ’If ye 
tdtey ihrtn, ye will he in tiuih idolater*’ VI, IP). That the authority to 
prohibit any thing or legr.lisc any thing belong* u. God (See VI. 143-i46). 

17. Verses as the following seetn to suppor t the Atk'rtrfie view of 
knowledge of the good and right, 

'AUfh charge tli you concerning \ iht provision for your children : 
n> themule the equivalent of the portion of two females.,, ... ... ... ... 
Ve know not v ilieh of them is nearer unto you in usefulness. It is an 
injunction from Allah. 1 o " AQift if Knowci, Wise* l IV. U!]. 

ifh t^r’iTa, XVA. 7dj, 

l*t. Reported by Ahmad, Tiqtridhl, ttuth.iqj and Rnzji), as quoted 
in Atuhkht (j/^VcrsoArtij ob, At P.t ^m BiY-A/lfA a^PSimqoh, 

20. Qur’da, LXXIV, 38. 

21. Qtir’gii. XL, 17. 

22. QjyPiift, VI, 149; XVI. 35. 

23. Donaldson, Studies in Muslim Ethics, London. 1953, pp. 9ft*fOQ, 

24. The prnlileru of knowledge uf mm a I principle* or of their 
obligation hut not lictm dibits*.! by .d-Ash-arf in Al-iftSttak, In the 
Maqffit aL-UUmtyin, too. the reference to this problem la very in* 
adequate. 

25. Ibralijm li. MuhammuJ b. IbryhJW k Main jn, A 1*5 Ishaq wa» 

born.it Iipiiumyin (a pliiee between Njiapil: and fiirjtn}. He was a 
gtCU liteologiun and lurid, und wav known as Kokh al-Djn (pillar of 
religionJ. lie insight at Xj^Spgr and lectured also in Khur&r*n and 'Irjq. 
Amniu; hi. lutuks ai, in im vtiltimrs on theology, and a book 

iUi the yrriimipjet o( jitniptndirruT. Hr had many ilisciissions with the 

He died uj 1027 AJL at Xfsapar and was buried at 

iipMHflo. 

26. Mr* 'AW al-Sufchklt in his article “77ie Nature of Summon 
Bwnmin tstm" 'Islamic Ciilhirr, Hyderabad, Oct, 19471 observes that 
‘■all the Muslim scholastic philosophers, both the Mu'tatilitet and the 
orthodox alike, have held that the Iteallfic Vision is (he summum Ptwm 
of life under the Islamic diapeiwuion " But throughout his article he 
has only distuned the pniblcn) of its nafine and possibility, u problem 
liiat the theologians have been discussing from the very Wgirming. I 
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serin us Jy doubt wjirdief the t rlv theologians ever ftwal it aj the 
jumimm bvtium of man, 

27. Tkt utter of Porphyry to Mmett*, ^ with an introduction by 
Alice Zimmeri^ London* t896, p. 27* 3S. 

29. Jfftpp. *0-41; Thorns Whmaher, 77 j# Mo-Ptatwhts, Cam- 

bridge, im PP* 9L-£4. 

Political virtues teid to moderate paa-nintu, the eft thane ntily 
to withdraw ike soul from eai tilly illingsi, i Ur. imelkruiaI virtues then 
enable man to turn km H iirds ihr Fit it Cause, but the com empia live 
virtues lead hint straight lo C«m 1. 'Ik who Ehcrghet iccartiliig to the 
practical virtues is a worthy maiv; but he who energise* according to the 
cadtark <purifying) urtue* is jai angelic; man, or it also a ^ocxl demon,. 
He aho energises according i<* ihc tnldlftcluftl rirlttei aftonc ifi ^ god. 
but he who F.:ncr£;jses according In die paradigmatic virtue 5 it die fadier 
of gods”. [AkxiHaritE' IF. Cited in the introduction to The Utter of 

Porphyry to M&r&Uu* p. 41}. 

29. AI-Shahr3sifcnT t JTfjifr at-Mitai w4%Nihfil t «L Muhammad b. 
Fat1 r Allah, Atshar* Egypt. 1947, p.62; Zulidi Hos&n Jandlih, fil-Mu'tazilith* 
Qairoj 1947, p. 92, 97 + 99. 

3G, Shahrtftlni, Kitnh oh Mild m'h.Vityt, p. 62, 

blit J \,\y ^UmL. U_^ Jlifi jJU Jill JL_JI ijl Jt 

j* Jf? j jdt j ^ Ol i_iUoj jji sh j)l i *>^ 1 J 

*5bW JjyJ! jt*j3 WF Ut!s u£ jhilall 

31, It id, p. 133, 136; A b Ash?# rl , Maqu ifit at - ht&udji n, htiiitho 1, 

1929, VoL T, p. 279. 

32, AhMikl wo*hN%al f p, 156; and Ntktijat 
til-Iydwn, rd, GuilloutnCp Oxford, 67-78; 4J-Gkazi]l,i Al-IqteJM Utl* 
Pliqad, MitbaH al-Sa'ftdaht Egypt* 1327 A.FS.^pp. 37-49; Z.H. Jrir-Allftht 
tihMu*iaztf&hy pp. 261-262. 

33, ALAih'arL Md^iBf ^Ulsidmij tn^ Val. h p* 253-254, 

34, JUj *h] jl ^ 1 if.1 jj 

^ikUb iUI jJU ilc j 

(Al-Stiali: isiii'ki, ,-r t*Mifol f p, 73, a8, 03, 167), 

35, rM-ttafiillarij. At-Tamhtil, cd_ Murid. Al-lvhudrt .ini) Muhd. 
'Abfttfiifidl Alifi Riduh. Qalro, l!H7, p, 107. 

3e Al-C;h:i, .di, jM/.-hi .■ ./••. Al-?.I,.'! ttl-Amirtyub, Raliq, E(jypi, 

1322 A H, Vol. t. p. 5f». 
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37. Ibid, p. 57; al-Adt'an* Ma^lSt, VoL If, p. 356; Shahriit&ni* 
IftkSjai ablqdiim, p, 371. 

38. Al'GfaazjJj, p. 56. 

39 AI-.Hiiahriita.iit, Al-Atihl ua'l-.Vihal, p. 74, 8», UH. 106, im 

40. A!-R Vi lII&Ht, af-Tftfltftfd* rp. 167-113* 

41. Al-Glia?|li r uI-Mutta-f5. pp. 56-61- 

42. A!-H.Kttllin; r Al-T«mhU, p. 114: Al-Sluhmt*n], -M/iW k*7- 
Nihai, p- 163. 

43. At®'All Muhammad b. MiKimudd jit A«sfirj, F/wirW^ aJ-ffnhmiii 

ott the margin of .tl-GEiaznlj. pp,25-26; Ai-paiaii 1>- Abul 

fla^ai; AbiT 'Adhbaft. oI-Rmrdfli al-Bahv.nth. Hyderaliad, pp. 34*39. 

44. Rcna'ii al-Kindi d-Fateafiyiit. «1* Muhammad 'Abdul Radi Aha 
Ridah. Malta* t *J4 4 6nAd, Egypt, 1950* V«L I, p- 273- 

45. Ibid, p, 373, 

45. ibid, p. 374, 

47. ibid, p. 276. 278. 

48. Ibid, pp. 274. 276, 

49. ibid, p. 275, 276. 
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